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1 [] SS10NARY GAZETTEER, 

% 

COMPRISING 

A VIEW OF THE INHABITANTS, 

mm 

A GEOGRAPHICAL BBSOHIPTION 

OF THE COUNTRIES AND PLACES, WHERE PROTESTANT 

MISSIONARIES HAVE LABORED ; 

ALPHABITICiUI ARRANGE!*, AND SO CONSTRUCTED AS 
TO diva A PARTICULAR AND GENERAL 

HISTORY OF MISSIONS 

fctitouflfiottt tfte iiliici if; 

WITH 

AN APPENDIX, 

* 

CONTAINING AN 

4 

4 « 

ALPHABETICAL. LIST OF MISSIONARIES, 

THEIR STATIONS, THE TIME OF ENTERING, REMOVAL, OR DECEASE- 


Pastor 





WALTER CHAPIN, 

in 




WOODSTOCK: 



l§§f« 






District b if Ferment—f® wit: 

• BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the fourth day of 

April, hi the forty-ninth year of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the Rev. Walt kb, 

CvUMff, of t m said DisSsiog, hath fepnitM I* this 
©Hoi*. tho tiftle. of a book, the right whereof he 
claims m author and proprietor, in the words fol- 
lowifif, to wit; ♦‘The IfMonarr Pfzettper, QopnN9 n ( * V»«w of 
the inhabitants, and a geographical description of the countries 
*nd place* where Protestant Missionaries have labored ; alpha¬ 
betically arranged, and so constructed m to give a particular and 

S eneral history of Missions throughout the world ; with an Appen- 
containing an Alphabetical List of Missionaries, their illa¬ 
tions, the time of entering, removal or decease. By Waltkb 
Cham it, Pastor of the Church in Woodstock, Vermont.*’ 

In conformity to the net of the C^grg* 1 pf the United Slates, 
entitled, “an act for the encouragement of learning, by securing 
the cop«» of maps, charts and books, to the authors and proprie¬ 
tors of such copies, during the Iwos'therein mentioned. 




A trie copy 


of record, «EamIn«i and sealed by 

J. G 


OVE, Clerk. 
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PREFACE. 
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P* 


The design of'tibis Qmmmmt Is to furnish a reference-book 
on the subject of Missions— to present the vast field to be 

, and the land already possessed. If the reader 
take a view of the moral condition of*the millions 

wretched ignorance «nd abominable 













superstitions call loudly for Christian sympathy, he may take 
a partial view by consulting such genera! articles as Africa, 
Burmah., Ceylon, China, Hindustan, Jews , North American 
Indians, PMettim 9 Persm, S##rfa, South America, STortery 1 
Thibet Twtty, and the Tike; and if he sigh orer these vast 
regions of grots moral darkness, where the prince of the 

m 

power of the air holds the hundreds of mittion* of his subjects 
i« cruel bondage, by consulting those names in 

which are printed la italic letters , at 
each general article, he will be pointed to the day-star, arit 

A « 

in their hearts, to the places where the staodandt 
cross is erected by the Christian Soldier, and liberty pro¬ 
claimed to the captives. 

At each -station is given a geographical description of the 

place, it® relative situation, and the commencement and pro¬ 
gress of the Mission. Under-the head, Mission, will usually 
lie found the initials of the Society which supports” the Mis* 
■ioiiu These initials and other abbreviations are explained 
mt page 7. The dale following; the initials signifies the* time 
when the Mission was commenced. The naides 

lie* which follow the dates, art the 'names 

I * 






present 
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Missionary omu r to the mied, 

stations he has occu- 
Jiljhabeflml U*t of 




incumbents 
without a recolkctwi of 
pied, 

Missionaries, in 


name m 
the places 

lor instance, against the nude, Brttfritrd, jBmiS, 

that devoted Missionary is^ay be found. 






stations 
thus 



the history of his labors may be traced; 





have been located. If the state .and progress 
any country be sought, the reader has the means 

view of the whole; by turning to 


Missions in 
taking 








at the close of each general one; For instance, 
line references at the close of the article, Hmdostan * will bring 
to the notice of the reader, if pursued, upward of 200 places 
in that country, where Protestant Missionaries have 

stationed, or wjlaere they have taken efficient measures to in¬ 
troduce the Gospel. If a particular station be sought, it. will 
be found in its alphabetical place, as in a Dictionary.—The 

original and principal design of the work, however, in to 
supply that deficiency, which every reader of Missionary in¬ 
telligence must have felt from an indistinct view of the situa¬ 
tion of places, the character and number of inhabitants, wbeii 

A 

-the Mission was commenced, and wbat have been the. trials 
and success of the Missionaries, together with a great variety 

of circumstances, which the inq&isitive reader must be gratis 

* 

to know. 







ewy 




The itfility of such a work*, ft© first of the kii 

public, mm% it is thought, be obvious 
pie. A vague notion of any subject produces 
lasting impression* Comparatively little interest will be. ex 
cited yon the subject of mituons without distinct views of 
relative situation of countries mm places, where Misaboarien 
have labored, the state of the heathen, the prog raw made ii 

the Gospel and the prospect of future success* 
on these subjects and others conneefei with 

them. 
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within a 






jij tmams m fto pnhlkf; bat 

mi «mnr tin fel^paa pubiieatietts of * 
tume, must be BeMMtWf 
proper influence * witbesit a 
yiiBii debate, that the* 




licwiji wre 

and, la 







*IO 


reference. 



true be* 











of CbristiKM, 
proportioned to 

with the wretched state of the heathen and the practicability 
of comosnnicatiDg' so theta the blessings of the Gospel; 
that opposition to this cause must originate in 
prejudice, covetousness, or enmity to the Gospel. 

The means employed in compiling this manual hate 
the best that the nature of the case admitted. The Author 
bus procured the most authentic sources of information, such 
as (lie annual Reports of the different Missionary Societies in 
Europe and America, and the periodical publications of each 
important Society, together with several histories of Missions. 
Many of these documents have been generously supplied from 
til® Missionary Ilooms of the American Board. Beside de¬ 
voting all his leisure, for about three years, the Author has 
occasionally employed Assistants to forward and perfect the 
work. That no important place, or fact should escape notice, 
which may be found in the most important religious Maga¬ 
zines and Papers; which have been issued, since about the 
* 4 / 

commencement of the present century ; a very large portion 
of such publications were read, and references made to the 
volume and page under each article to be inserted in the 

9 

Gazetteer, as a preparatory step. For nearly two 
most of the time of an intelligent female Assistant was 
ed to these preparatory measures, and in preparing 
pfeabefficat' list of Missionaries. The reader 
idea of the labor of this part of the work, when informed 
the number of references to different documents under the 
article Bombay was 97 —Ceylon, 107 
cirrrA, 115, and others in proportion to their notoriety 
later of compiling a book of this size from such a scattered 
of materials mt»t be ob?ioa>!y great The rewards has 















m 

n 


been so extensive and fkithfbl, the Ami or feels a. 1%I 
degree of confidence, tbgt very few places hare heen omitted, 
which are noticed in the different histories of Missions and 


religions publications as the field of Missionary labors i n any 
part of the globe ;■ and it is believed very few will fee found 
in the current publications, which are not noticed ill the 
Gazetteer. It was commenced with the desire that it miirht 


Gazetteer. It was commenced with the desire that it might 
be the means of exciting Christians to make greater sacrifi¬ 
ces to promote the cause of Missions among-the heathen, and 
of inspiring Missionaries with new zeal in their self-denying 
and arduous labors. It is now offered to the public witli the 
hope, that He, to whom the heathen are given as an inheri¬ 
tance, will make it subservient to the accomplishment of 
his universal reign. 

Woodstock , April 18* 1855. 







8. prop. 6. F, P. Society for propagating thp tjqspet in 
Foreign Parts. {England,] 

S. prom. C. K. Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. [England.] 

W. M. 8. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Spcipty • [Eqg 

B. M. S. Baptist Missionary Society. [England.] 

L Ml™ S. London Missionary Society. [England.] 

C. Ill, 8, Church Missionary Society. [England.] 

U. B. United Brethren. 

D. M. €!, Danish Mission College. [Denmark.] 

S. M. S. Scottish Missionary Society, [Scotland.] 

If, M. S. Netherlands Missionary Society. [Netherlands.] 
L J. S. London Jew’s Society. [England.] 

B. J. 8. Berlin Jew’s Society. [Prussia.] 

B. F. B. S, British and Foreign Bible Society. [England.] 
B. F. S. S. British and Foreign School Society. [England.] 


N. E. S„ National Education Society. [England.] 

G. M. 8, German Missionary Society. [Germany.] 

E. J. fl Edinburgh Jew’s Society. [Scotland.] 

M. B. 8b Russian Bible Society. [Russia.] 

SI A. ML S. South African Missionary Society. [South Africa.] 
A. B. C. f*. M. -American Board of, Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. [United States.] 

A. B. B. F. M. American Baptist Board for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions. [United States.] Sometimes the A. is omitted, when 
the same Society is intended, 

U. F. M. S. United Foreign Missionary Society. [United 
States.] 

D. F. M. S. P. E. C. Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. [United States.] 
P. E. M.,S. Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society. [Uni¬ 
ted States.] 

AC Missionary. 

Ms. Missionaries. 

As. Assistant, or Assi«tant§. 

Pr. Printer. 

Sm. School®*? - 
' Sms. Schoolmaster*. 

T. Teacher. 

Ts. Teachers. 

Far. Farmer. 

Sop’t Superintendent* 








StrUNATlOV OF AIBM?IAT»il 




Wale*. New South 
Hi ados tan. 



If Orth, and sometlmei ^Native, 



E. East. 

W. West. 

Pop. 

Isl. Island. 

W. I. West Indies. 

' If. A. North America. 
U. S. United States. 
Co. County. 
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Abaco, one of the Bahama 
‘Islands; 60 miles long and 10 
broad. W. Ion. 77°. N. lat. 


Mission; W. M. & 1788.— 

Wm . Wilson? M .—The moral 

condition of the inhabitants is 
greatly improved. Members 
in society, 90, beside two pro¬ 
mising schools in this circuit 
of about @0 scholars, at Great 
Harbour and Green Turtle 
Bay. — See Bahamas, 

Aburow, or Aborts? a vil¬ 
lage in the island of Karuko, 
where Mr. Kam occasionally 
visits and instructs the people. 
Here a native schoolmaster, 
Nicholas Kirininno , on the 
day of January, 1822, col- 
together the inhabi- 
persuaded them to 
abandon idolatry, to which 
they and their forefathers had 
been accustomed, and demolish 

The same was 







done at five different villages 
in the same island. 

Accra Parumba, a village 
of Syrian Christians in the 
vicinity of Cotym. The Mis- 
sionaries at Cotym established 
a small school here, in 182], 
under a native teacher.—See 
Syrian Christians . 

Accra, or Acra , the princi¬ 
pal settlement in the district 


a 

of Acra, on the Gold Coast, W. 
Africa. E. Ion. 1° 29'. N. lat. 

5° 40'. 

In the early part of 1822, 
here was a flourishing school, 
patronized by the African In¬ 
stitution, under two instruct¬ 
ed, consisting of 52 boys, 
many of whom had made very 
pleasing progress in writing, 
grammar and arithmetic. The 
teachers performed divine ser¬ 
vice in the hall every Sabbath. 
The progress of civilization 
and morality is very pleasing. 

- A croon, a settlement in the 
island of Ceram. Mr. Kami of 
Amboy na fixed a native school¬ 
master here, about 1819,whom 
he had instructed for about 3 
years. 

Adanjore, or Adanj 
village in Hindostan, 1 
from Tanjore. E. Ion 
lat. 10°. In 1802, 
aries at Tanjore, 

Soc. for promoting Chr. Knowk 
had labored here with success 
and stationed a Catechist; 9 
families had received 
and, being assisted 
Christian families 
cinity, erected a 
public worship. 

Africa, a large 
connected with Asia by the 
isthmus- of Suee. m bounded. 









AFR 


10 


AFR 






o l-» 






W, by the Mediterranean, 
which separates it from Eu¬ 
rope ; E. by the same isthmus, 
the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, which divides it from 
Asia; S. by the Southern 
Ocean, and W. by the Atlan- 

frona abou t the 
35th° S. lat. 

9 

miles ; and from 
Cape Verd 17° 33' W. to near 
the straits of Babelmandel, 
^51° 20' E. Ion. above 4,000 
miles. Population, variously 
estimated at. from 100,000,000, 
to 150,000,000, and may be 
included under the twofold dis¬ 
tinction of Africans and Arabs, 
or Whites and Blacks. The 
degeneracy of their moral 
character is almost without a 
parallel. The religion of the 
natives has been the grossest- 
kind of idolatry, blended with 
the magical and superstitious 
rites of the Egyptians. In 
many parts are relics of Ju¬ 
daism and Christianity, intro¬ 
duced at an early day, which 
have continued in various dis¬ 
tricts, in different forms and 
amid great dissensions and cor¬ 
ruptions. Little is known con¬ 
cerning the interior parts, ex- 
oept that the people remain 
in the gross darkness of pa¬ 
ganism. The most prevalent 
religion in Africa, except pa¬ 
ganism, is that of Mohamed. 
Within 20 years, very lauda¬ 
ble and successful attempts 
have been made to introduce 

civilization 
in the south* 

ern and western parts.— 
South, Africa and Western 
rit to* 


African Islands 
ing upon Africa, in 
and Atlantic Oceans 



horde r- 
indian 
Mis¬ 


sionaries have labored in the 
following, Goree 










Johanna , 

*Mauritius ; 

Africaner's Kaarl 
at different times, 
Mountain and Jerusalem , a set¬ 
tlement in Great Namaqua- 
land, S. Africa, a little north 
of the Orange River, 
miles north of Cape Town; 
residence of the chief 
ner, till his recent death, 
previous to his conversion i 
1816, persecuted the Missiona¬ 
ries, and involved the country 
in confusion and distress by 
his horrid depredations and 
robberies. 

Mission ; L. S.* —Mr. E f 
Ebner commenced his labors 
here in 1815, under very ' fa¬ 
vorable auspices, the chief 

and two of his sons being a- 
mong the first converts. K© 
found the people in the most 
degraded state of heathenism, 
the dupes of ignorance and 
vice, and much addicted to ra¬ 
pine and murder ; but, 
influence of the gospel, 
vile passions were soon 
ed, so that the place was very 
appropriately ©ailed Peace 

Mountain. In 1817, Mr. Eb* 

* 

ner had baptized about 40 con¬ 
verts and their children, and 
about 400 attended public 
worship. A school was pros¬ 
perous. Mr. Robert Moffat 
joined Mr. E. in the early part 
of 1818, and they both left the 
station to the care of Africa¬ 
ner before the close of the 




























AGI 


AGR 


It 





a village in 
Hind, near 

E. Iod g. 77° 


year, who efficiently supplied 
the place of the Missionaries 
by regularly meeting with the 
people on the Sabbath and ex- 
pounding to them the Scrip- 

Brit. and For. 
forwarded 100 
Testaments to 
he Dutch lan¬ 
guage, which were usefully 
distributed. Civilization has 
kept pace with the spread of 
gospel light. 

Agatesuram, 

SI Travancore, 

Cape Comorin. 

30'. N. lat. 8°. 

, The Missionaries at Nagra- 
coii have procured the erec¬ 
tion of a house for worship ; 
here several have renounced 
idolatry and been baptized. ■ 

Agimeer, Ajmeer , or Raj- 
poothana, an extensive 
▼ioce in the interior of 
ctbstan. 

Agimeer, the capital 
of the above province, is situ- 
in a pleasant valley, and 
sides surrounded by 
mountains. Circumference, 6 
miles. It is guatded by walls, 
tower® and a strong fortress, 
and is lately added to the Brit¬ 
ish territory. E. long. 75° 
20'. N. lat.* 26° 24'. 

The prejudices and super¬ 
stitions of the people are. very 
strong and inveterate, which 
may be conceived from the 

Here 

of a Mohamedan 
saint, who flourished about 
600 years since, reputed one 
of the greatest that ever ap¬ 
peared in Hindostan, whom 
Hindoos and Mussulmans wor- 


pro- 

ilin- 

city 







ship, and swear by his name* 
The number of priests, whs 
subsist on the contributions 
paid at the tomb by devotees 
from all regions, exceeds 1,100. 
What is one Missionary of the 









cross among 

•Mission ; 

Jabez Carey , 

C. found an extensive 
usefulness, and engaged in 
establishing schools in order 
to introduce the gospel* The 
Marquis of Hastings suggest¬ 
ed the enterprise, and made 
two grants for the object, a- 
mounting to 10,000 rupees; 
which being expended, he 
granted 300 rupees monthly 
for the support and increase of 
the schools. 

Agra, province. Hind, 
bounded, N. by Dqjhi, E. by 
Oude, S. -by Malwa, W. by 
4glmeer. Length and breadth 
about 170. 

Agra, city, capital of tho 
province of the same name, 
Hi ad. E. long. 7 6° 44'. N. lat. 
26° 43' ; situated on the riv¬ 
er Jemna, 300 miles 
Surat, and 800, N. W 
cutta ; encompassed by 
and ditch 100 feet 
miles. The castle and 
are structures of 
size and splendor 
ace, which is within the castle 
occupied above 1, 
for 12 years, and cost ne 
3,000,000 of rupees 
the long reign of 
of his son, in the 
the 15th century, 
city in India for magnificence 
and commerce. It was captured 
the British in 1803, and hi 












and 
part of 
the first 



m 




















the seat of their civil authority. 
..Its former population was esti¬ 
mated at 600,000. The pre- 
»ent number is supposed to be 
much less ; ancl the city is 
merely the remains of what 
was 3 or 4 times larger, yet 
exhibits sufficient remaini of 
fallen greatness to excite a 
painful conviction of the pas¬ 
sing glory of the world. 

Mutton; C. M. S. 1813.— 
Abdool Mettet, native Jlf.— 
This man, by whose instru¬ 
mentality this station has been 
principally supported, was 
Born at Delhi, about 3776, was 
a very zealous Mussulman, 
converted to the Christian 
feith by the labors of Rev* Hen- 
ry Marty n, and was baptized at 
Calcutta in 1811, where he 

p J 

resided till he removed to 
Agra as a catechist. In 16 

months, chiefly through his 

labors, about 70 persons em¬ 
braced Christianity, about half 
Mohamedans, and the other 
half Hindoos : and about 100 
attended school under native 
teachers. In Oct. 1813, Mr. 
Thomason writes, ‘We could 
never have ventured to hope 
for such rapid and extraordi¬ 
nary effects as have attended 
its ministrations at Agra,” 
In 1820 he was ordained at 


Calcutta. The place of pub¬ 
lic worship is numerously at¬ 
tended, and converts increase. 

The Bap. Mis. Society, a 
few years since, lent two 
teachers here, Mess rs.Peacock 
and Mackintosh, to instruct- 
the descendants of Europeans. 

Akelle, Ceylon, Here is a 
school established and super¬ 


intended by the Wesleyan 
Missionaries at Negombo. la 
the early part of 1821, 10 
young Christians had been 
raised up in the school from a 
state of heathenism, who walk 
worthy of their profession. In 
consequence of heathen prejo4 
dices, the school had been re¬ 
duced from 90 to about 50 pur 
pils. 


Albany, a newly establish¬ 
ed district in the eastern part 
of Cape Colony, S. Africa, ex¬ 
tending from Bosjesmans river 
to the Keiskamma. The ex¬ 
tent of the new settlements 
is about 60 miles by 30. In 
1820 the settlers amounted to 
15,000. The condition of 
grants to the colonists is, that 
they cultivate the soil with¬ 
out slaves. The soil is pro¬ 
ductive, and the climate heal¬ 
thy. 

it non ; Here it an impor¬ 
tant field for missionary labor, 
on account of the destitute 
state of the Dutch and English 
settlers, and the vast heathen 
population, without the means 
of grace, to whom Missiona¬ 
ries can have regular access. 
The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have principally occupied this 
ground, and with very happy 
fruits. At the commencement 
of this mission, with the ex¬ 
ception of Lattakoo, which is 
far in the interior, no mis¬ 
sionary station existed be¬ 
tween Albany and the north¬ 
ern extremity of the Bed Sea, 
nor any people, professedly 
Christian, in this populous and 
extensive country, except the 
Abyssineans. 

Dlqlt e c 












ALT 


ALI 


For missionary stations, see 
Fort I Wiltshire , Frederickberg , 
Graham's Town , Aeio Bristol , 
Salem , Somerset, Standerwick , 
Tfieopholis , Thornhill . 

Algo a Bay, a settlement of 
Hottentots on Zwartkops riv¬ 
er, in Cape Colony, S. Africa, 
500 miles east of Cape Town. 
E. Ion. 26° 53'. S. lat. 33° 56'. 

Mission ; L. M. S.—J. T. 
Vanderkemp, D. D. and Mr. 
Ready Ms .—These Missiona¬ 
ries, having* been driven from 
Graaf Reinet, took refuge 
here in 1802, (with 77 Hotten¬ 
tots, who adhered to them,) in 
compliance with the earnest 
solicitations of the chief among 
the Hottentots at this place. 
Here they labored a short time 
with signal success, notwith- 
itanding the hostility of the 
neighboring tribeg. In about 
a year, more than 200 natives 
were baptized, when their set¬ 
tlement was plundered by a 
troop of Hottentots, and they 
were obliged to remove to the 
fort. The Dutch Governor, 
Jansen, inquired into the cause 
of their calamities, and pro¬ 
cured a favorable spot for a 
new settlement, a little dis¬ 
tance from the Bay, of which 
they took possession, June 2, 
1803, and gave it the name of 
Mew Bethel, or Bethelsdorp ; 


Alla bag, capital of an in¬ 
dependent Mahratta prince, 
Hind, about 20 miles down the 
coast from Bombay, and 9, N. 
of Rawadunda. 

The American Missionaries 
at Bombay have established a 
prosperous school here, under 

2* 


a Jewish teacher, which they 
occasionally visit. In 1821, it 
contained about 40 scholars, 
12 of whom were from Jewish 
families. 

Allahabad, province, Hind, 
length, 160 miles ; breadth, 
120, bounded, E. by Bahar, N. 
by Oude, VY. by Malwa and 
Agra, S. by Berar. It was ced¬ 
ed to Great Britain in 1798. 
The inhabitants are very nu¬ 
merous, and mostly Hindoos. 
Its cavalry and infantry have 
amounted to about 260,000, 
and its revenue to more than 
3 millions of sicca rupees.— 
See Allahabad , Cawnpore, 
Chunar. 

Allahabad, city of the a- 
bove province, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the two great rivers, 
Jumna and Ganges. E. Ion. 
82° 5'. N. lat. 25° 27'. 490 
miles, W. N. W, Calcutta. It 
is a seat of Hindoo devotion, 
so noted, that it is called “The 
king of worshipped places, 11 
and the territory to the extent 
of 40 miles round is deemed 
holy ground. The most sacred 
spot is the junction of the two 
rivers, where vast crowds of 
pilgrims resort to wash away 
their sins, for which indul¬ 
gence, an annual contribution 
of 50,000 rupees has been 
made into the vizier’s treasu¬ 
ry. The Hindoos teach that 
suicide, in general, will be 
punished with torments here¬ 
after ; yet they consider it 
meritorious for a man to kill 
himself at Allahabad, which*is 
frequently done by voluntary 
drowning ! How justly are 
the dark places of the earth 






















cribed as full of th* habitations 
■of §rmltyj and who can deny 
the healing power of the gos¬ 
pel to this place of heathen re¬ 
sort ? Population, 90,000. 

Mission ; B. M. S. 1814.— 
Ia Mackintosh , Jtf.~Mr. N. 
Kerr with a native assistant 
commenced this station and 
formed a small church, which 
has been moderately increas¬ 
ing. In 1816 Mr. Mackintosh 
removed hither from Agra, 
A bouse for worship has been 
Erected, a school established 
by a native assistant, and the 
prospects are encouraging. 
The introduction of the gospel 
here excites much inquiry on 
the subject, and it is exerting 
a salutary influence in the re¬ 
gion about the city, where the 
Missionaries daily labor. 

Allepie, a large commer¬ 
cial town on the Malabar 
coast, surrounded by populous 
villages, in the vicinity of the 
College for the education of 
Priests for the Syrian Church¬ 
es ; 120 m. N. Cape Comorin. 
Pop. 13,000, of whom about 
S,000 are Mohamedans, they 
are of various countries and 
religions. Places for worship; 
1 Protestant, 1 Latin, 2 Syro- 
Roman Churches, 5 Mosques, 
1 Pagan, and 6 for Parises 
and others. 

Mission ; C. M. 6 . 1816 — 
Thomm Morton , M ,—The 
government of Travancore 
gave a larg# house and gar¬ 
den for the Mission, and oth¬ 
erwise favored the design. A 
chapel has been built, and 
schools established. The 
•c'iolars, About 100* including 


an orphan school, make good 
proficiency. Mr. N. preaches 
in Malayalim, and a native 
assistant in Tamul. They la¬ 
bor with animated hopes of ul¬ 
timate success. In Dec. 1820 
he baptized 6 adults and 11 
children, the first fruits of hia 
labors. The Heathen seem 
very indifferent to their own, 
or the Christian relisrion. The 


numerous ivxonameaans anora 
more promise of success. A 
Christian Church is gradually 
rising, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of the Cath¬ 
olics. The extensive distribu¬ 
tion of Tracts and Bibles in 
different languages excites 
much attention, and exerts a 
salutary influence. 

Amandavilly, a village in 
S. Travancore, Hind, near 
Cape Comorin, visited by the 
Missionaries at Nagracoil, who 
have a regular congregation 
here and a promising school, 
each under the immediate care 
of a native Catecbisf. A few 
years since, the idolaters de¬ 
molished the place of worship; 
but have since renounced idol¬ 
atry, and professed a desire to 
become Christians, Thus the 
word of God prevails. 

Amboyna, one of the Moluc¬ 
ca, or Spice islands, in the JEh 
Indian Ooean ; 3230 m. S. E. 
Calcutta, near the S. W. point 
of the island of Ceram; length, 
32 m. average breadth, 10. E. 
Ion. 127° 25'. a lat. 4° 25'. 

<^The Dutch had long retain¬ 
ed an unmolested possession, 
till the English took it in 1796, 
at which time the population 
was 45,252, of whom 17,813 
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£rou> heathens, the rest were 
Mohamedans, except a few 
Chinese and Savages. The 
present number of Protestants 
is supposed to be about 
20,000, but when visited by 
the Missionaries, they had 
long been destitute of reli¬ 
gious ordinances, and a Bible 
could scarcely be found among 
them. The island is again in 
possession of the Dutch. The 
government comprises sever¬ 
al islands, situated almost with¬ 
in sight of each other. The 
Dutch are tolerably polished, 
but the natives are rude and 
uncultivated. The houses are 
made of bamboo-canes and 
sago-trees, generally one story 
high, on account of frequent 
earthquakes. .Each Christian 
village has a Church. The 
inland is enriched by cultiva¬ 
tion. Owing to the restric¬ 
tions of government, the chief 
produce is cloves ; the trees 
of which are about 40 or 50 
feet high. 

Mission; See Amboyna? 
Lileboi, Serf* 

Amboyna, capital town, 
neatly built, and situated near 
the S. W. extremity of the isl¬ 
and of the same name. 

Mission; L, M. S. 1814.— 
Joseph Kam , M »—Formerly 
the Dutch had done much to 
introduce the gospel in these 
islands, but Mr. K. found the 
congregations destitute of 
teachers, and fast relapsing 
Into Mohamedanism or Idola¬ 
try. He officiates as pastor of 
the Dutch Church here, which 
had not enloved the ordinan¬ 


ces tor Id years previous t® 
his arrival. He also preaches 
in the Malay language to a 
large and attentive congrega¬ 
tion. In 1819, his congrega¬ 
tion consisted of 1,400. W it Iv¬ 
in about 4 years, 1,200 hea¬ 
thens and Mohamedans had 
embraced Christianity, in the 

extensive field of his labo.ni, 

* 

The communicants were about 
2,800 scholars, 2000. He 
occasionally visits 28 congre¬ 
gations in Amboyna, and 60 
more in the different Dutch 
islands, where he preaches and 
inspects the schools. He found 
the schools, which had been 
formerly supported by the 
Dutch, in a very neglected 
state, and, in 1819, establish¬ 
ed a Seminary to prepare pi¬ 
ous native teachers, which is 
patronized by the govern- 
ment. In 1821, he opened 
another Seminary to educate,, 
native assistant Missionaries. 
Several have entered upon 
their labors, and the institution 

w » 

promises to be highly useful. 
In 1818, a printing press was 
forwarded by the Society, 
which is constantly employed 
in printing tracts and books 
for distribution. At different 
times the B. F. B. S have 
sent to the’disposal of Mr. K« 
9,000 Malay Testaments, the 
distribution of which has been 
extensively followed by the 
renunciation of idolatry. The 
Bible has been sold by auc¬ 
tion for $46. The Amboyna 
auxiliary Bible Society was 
formed in 1815 ; the subscrip¬ 
tions to which, amounted to 
$4,000. An auxiliary Mis. 
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ras organized in 1821, 
ives liberal support. 

3. 1814 .—Jabez Cci- 
-Mr. C. resided here 
years as superinten- 
the national schools 
oluccas, and was high- 
in extending the in- 


N. M. a—Since 1819, Mr. 
Pine has successfully assisted 
Mr. Kam in his labors. Messrs. 
Ferdinand Bormeister, Fred¬ 
eric Mueller, from the Basle 
Seminary, and Mr. Akersloth, 
from Holland, arrived in 1821, 
and commenced the study of 
the language to become Mis¬ 
sionaries in different islands. 

il mlamgcode, or Amlam- 
goody , town on the S. W. coast 
of Ceylon, near a small river 
ot the same name. 

•Mission ; L. M.S. 1805.— 
Wm* Read, Jlf.—Mr. R. soon 
became pastor of the Dutch 
Church, and superintendent of 
schools. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
at Gatle take this into the field 
of their labor, have 10 native 
members, and a school. 

Amsterdam, the richest and 
most populous city in the 
Netherlands. Population, a- 
bout 200,000. The number 
was formerly much greater. 
The Jews are numerous, and 
have several synagogues, one 
of which is the largest in Eu¬ 
rope. E. Ion. 4° 45'. N. lat. 
52° 23'. 

•71 fission ; L. J. S.. -Rev. A 
S. Thelwall, agent of the Soci¬ 
ety, is assiduously engaged to 
promote Christianity among 
the Jews, and to excite among 


Christians an enlightened In¬ 
terest in their behalf. Much 
good has been effected thro’ 
the medium of a Tract Socie¬ 
ty ; and an institution has 
been formed to educate poor 
Jewish children. The com¬ 
mencement of Mr. Thelwall’s 
labors have been auspicious, 
and his hopes are daily 
strengthened that something 
of great importance to the 
Jewish cause will eventually 
be accomplished. 

Amsterdam New ; See New 
Amsterdam . 

Ancaster, town, Up. Cana¬ 
da, S. W. York. 

•Mission ; S. prop. G. F. P. 
Ralph Leeming , Jtf.—Mr. L. 
beside his missionary labors 
in this populous district, occa¬ 
sionally visits the neighboring 
tribe of Mohawk Indians, 
where schools are established, 
and a permanent mission in¬ 
tended. 

Ancumali ; the Church 
Missionaries at Cotym have a 
school here for the instruction 
of Syrian children under a na¬ 
tive Teacher. Scholars, in 
1821 , 15 . 

Anguilla, or Snake-Island , 
the most northerly of the Ca- 
ribbee islands possessed by G. 
Britain in the West Indies.' 
Length, 30 miles, breadth, 10. 
W. Ion. 63°. N. lat. 18° 15'. 
Populous and fertile. 


$ 






Hodge , 'This station has 

been partially occupied for 
many years, and a prosperous 
Society raised up, who are re¬ 
gular in their attendance on 
the means of grace. Mem- 
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tiers; Whites, seven; Blacks, 
two hundred and thirteen* 
Annamaboe, a large, popu- 
lous, fortified town on the 
Gold Coast of Africa* In 1822, 
it was annexed to the General 

*ra Leone, 
successful 
taken by 
t@ es- 
The natives 
evince a very anxious wish for 
the instruction of their chil¬ 
dren in the English language 
and the Christian religion. E. 
ion. 1° 45'. N. lat. 5° 20'. 

Annapolis, Royal , chief 
town of a county of the same 
name in Nova Scotia on the S. 
side of the river and bay of 
Annapolis. The harbor is one 
of the best in the world, being 
3 miles long, and 1, broad. 
The entrance admits but one 
vessel at a time. The town 
is not large, but has some ve¬ 
ry handsome buildings. W. 
Ion. 64° 5'. N. lat. 45° 10'. 

mMitsion; W. M. S.—In the 
Annapolis Circuit the Mission- 

reach at 11 different 
once in 3 weeks. Their 
members increase. 

S. prop. G. F. P.—This So- 
pport a school here. In 
Branch of the Nova- 
Scotia Bible Society was form- 





Annondale, a large estate 
on the isl. Grenada. 

'Mission ; W, M. S*-* -The 
negroes here, having long been 
visited by the Missionaries, 
are very attentive to instruc¬ 
tion, can speak the English 
language, and have made good 
improvement. In 1821, 





members were 10, and several 
candidates. 

Antigua, isl. W. I. 
ing to Great Britain ; about 
60 miles in circumference; a- 
bout 00 miles, E. St. Christo- 
pher’s,containing 
more than half 
appropriated to 
sugar and 
merly, 17,000 
sugar, of 16 cwt. were reckon¬ 
ed a good crop. Pop. in 1817, 
35 , 739 , of whom 31,452 were 
slaves, the rest whites and free 
blacks. Since 1774 the popu¬ 
lation has decreased more than 
2,000. It is the seat of gov¬ 
ernment for the Leeward isl¬ 
ands. The legislature of An¬ 
tigua is composed of the com¬ 
mander in chief, a, council of 
12 members, and an assembly 
of 25. This legislature pre¬ 
sented to sister islands the 
first example of the meliora¬ 
tion of the criminal law, res* 
pecting negro-slaves, by giv¬ 
ing the accused the benefit of 
trial by jury, and allowing, in 
case of capital conviction, 
days, between the time 
tence and execution. The 
military generally consists 
2 regiments of infantry 
of foot militia, beside the force 
raised in the island. St 
the capital, lies in W. Ion 
9'. N. lat. 17° 4'. 

Mission; U. B. 1756. 
about 17 years the Brethren 
labored here under many 
couragements, and their 
ence was comparatively small. 
From 1773 to the beginning of 
1805, they baptized 13,796 

including adults and 
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children* In 1822, their mem¬ 
bers were, 40 whites ; 4,205 
blacks ; scholars, 1,000, The 
schools are considered a very 
important branch of the mis¬ 
sion. The legislature of the 
island have granted them very 
considerable pecuniary aid, 
and the B, F. B. S. has made 
them liberal grants of Bibles 
and Testaments. The numer¬ 
ous congregations of the U. 
Brethren in this island are 
large* and their labors are 
crowned with success. Slave¬ 
holders generally favor their 
designs. 

The Brethren have 18 Mis¬ 
sionaries on this island. 

' W.M.S. 1786.— Mr. White - 

house, S. '3rown, T. 1Pennock, 
T. K. Hyde, Ms .—As early as 
1780 a Methodist society was 
organized here by Nathaniel 
Gilbert, Esq. Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, consisting 
of about 200 members, to 
whom he preached, and over 
whom he continued to watch 
with paternal affection and so¬ 
licitude till his death; when 
they were left without a spir¬ 
itual guide for nearly 20 years ; 
after which Mr. John Baxter, 
of the Methodist connexion, 
embarked for Antigua as a 
ship-wright in the service of 
government, and employed his 
leisure hours in preaching the 
gospel to such as would hear 
liim. Such of Mr. Gilbert’s 
hearers as had survived the 
ravages of death, and remained 
faithful amid abounding ini¬ 
quity, soon flocked to hear him; 
and in 5 years he collected a 
Society of about 1,000 mem¬ 


bers. Such was the state of 
the Methodist interest in tins 
island when the Missionaries 
of the Society entered the field 
in 1786 ; since which time the 
members have been subject to 
considerable variations, but 
have gradually increased. In 
1822, their members were, 40 
whites ; 4,205 blacks ; schol¬ 
ars, 1,000. Sabbath Schools 
are zealously promoted by the 
Missionaries, and the benefi¬ 
cial influenoe of these institu¬ 
tions has been very apparent. 
The negroes contribute liber¬ 
ally for the support of the 
mission. The Society has 5 
chapels on this island, where 
are large and attentive con¬ 
gregations. 

C. M. S. 1812.—* Wm. Dawes, 
Chs . Thwaites, Superinten¬ 
dents of schools. Schools, 7 ; 
scholars, 1,340 ; Inspectors, 
26 ; Teachers, 27 ; Assistants, 
22 ; all gratuitous. Beside 
these, the schools at English 
Harbour, containing285 schol¬ 
ars, are recently supported by 
the English Harbour Sabbath 
School Society. The moral 
and religious influence of the 
schools has been very appar¬ 
ent on the children, and even 
on the elder slaves. 

The influence of religion in 
Antigua is developing itself 
by the formation of various 


a Society was formed for the 
support and encouragement of 
Sabbath Schools. A Bible So¬ 
ciety, in 1815. Several Mis¬ 
sionary Societies are formed, 
which are liberally supported 
by the slaves and others. Fes 
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stations and schools, see 
fast, Betheeda, Caammor's Es¬ 
tate, Cedar-haM, Cooks+English 
Harbour , Falmouth , Golden 

Gracebay, Gracehill, 
Hope , Mountjoy , Jfewfield, Old 
Road, Parham, St John's, Si - 
<m f/t#, Union , Willoughby - 
i*«y. 

Antrim, maritime county 

Pop* 1812, 

240,000. In 1821, the~W, M. 
S. appointed M r. Robert Bai- 
■ley to labor here, and preach 
in the Irish language. 

18. F. S. S.-—This Society 
exerts a very salutary influ¬ 
ence here. 

Antwerp, a large commer¬ 
cial city, Netherlands, former¬ 
ly the greatest place of trade 
in Europe. E. Ion. 4° 22'. N. 

Ian;.. 51:° 14', Pop, 61,800. 
Brusnells, 25 miles. S. A 
terdam, 75. 

Mutton; SeejBmiei*. 
Apootava, m station of the 

L M. S. on the island of Hua- 

heine, where is a large house 

for public worship. See Hua~ 

heme . 

Arabian Coast, the W. 
coast of the Essequebo river, 
where Mr. Mercer, M. from 
the Ij. M. S. commenced his 
labors, in 1819, among the ne¬ 
groes, of whom, not less than 

are totally destitute of 


N. 

as- 





religious instruction. See Fort 



Am cot, city, capital of the 
Carnatic, Hind. 73 miles from 
Madras. The Missionaries at 
Bellary have been useful to 
the inhabitants by the distri¬ 
bution of Tracts. 

Arkansas, territory, 






the State and 
Territory of Missouri ; E. by 
the Mississippi; S. by L§ouiem- 
na, and Red river, which sep¬ 
arates it from the Spanish do¬ 
minions ; W. by the 
dominions. The 
boundary on the Mississippi is 
in lat. 36° N. The 
is very extensive, 
with excellent 
vigable streams it i 
rivalled. On the 
Mississippi, into which 
St. Francis, White, Arkansas 
and Red rivers: the 3 first al¬ 
most entirely in the Territory, 
and the greatest part of the 
last on the southern boundary. 
St. Francis, navigable about 
300 miles ; White river, about 
700, and receives 4 tributaries, 
navigable from 20 to 70 miles; 
Arkansas, about 1,500, with 
not less than nine tributary 
streams, navigable from 15 to 
150 miles. The Grand and 
Verdigris rivers, which are a- 
bout as large as the Connec¬ 
ticut, flow into the Arkansas 
from the north in less than 
half a mile of each other. A- 
bout 30 miles below, on the 
same side, the Illinois, on which 
Is the Missionary Station 
Dwight. About 3 
low this, the 
large as Grand 
from the south, 
taries of the Arkansas, 
north, are beautiful, 
gravelly bottomed 
while all on the south are of a 
clayey bottom. All the streams 

are lined on either side bv the 

•» 

first quality of bottom land. 
For some distance, the soil is 
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alluvial, of exhaustless fertili¬ 
ty, well adapted to the growth 
of Indian corn, cotton and to¬ 
bacco. These bottoms, in a 
state of nature, are impenetra¬ 
ble cane brakes, the cane 
growing from 1 to 2 inches in 
diameter, and from 15 to 25 
feet high. Under this, in the 
eastern part of the Territory, 
is a prodigious growth of rush¬ 
es, which with the cane, afford 
ample sustenance for immense 
herds of cattle in the winter, 
and the forests on the upland, 
covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass and the im¬ 
mense prairies afford an ex¬ 
haustless supply for summer. 
The face of the country, TOO 
miles from the Mississippi is 
almost uniformly level. To 
the west of this, the country 
rises, and is beautifully varie- 
gated with hills and vallies, 
which usually afford a consid¬ 
erable stream of water. The 
hills are not formidable, till 
you approach the Shining or 
Rocky Mountains. 

The indigenous vegetables 
are numerous, and many of 
them valuable for their medi¬ 
an! properties. Botanists have 
found not less than 100 plants, 
not found elsewhere in the 
United States, and not less 
than 50, non descripts. 

Salt Springs and licks are 
very numerous and valuable ; 
some of which are occupied by 
extensive salt works. The 
Indians are frequently seen 
with cubic bodies of salt from 
6 to 12 inches, which they say 
they broke off from a moun¬ 
tain. 


The climate is mild. After 
leaving the low country on the 
east, the whole Territory may 
be called healthy. 

The white Population^ in 
1820, amounted to nearly 
15,000. In 1823, it was esti¬ 
mated at about 20,000. A 
considerable part of this popu¬ 
lation are French, or as they 
are called, Creoles, being gen¬ 
erally mixed blood, French 
and Indian, of almost every 
tribe in N. America. These, 
generally , are a miserable race 
of beings. The greatest part 
of the population are emigrants 
from different States in the 
Union, mostly from Tennessee 
and Kentucky. There are 
very few schools or religious 
institutions, and the state of 
morals is deplorable, with a 
few honorable exceptions. 
Here is a wide field for mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. The num¬ 
ber of professed* Christian* xa 
very small. 

In this Territory are many 
tribes of Indians , concerning 1 
many of which little is known. 

The Quavypaws live on the 
banks of the Arkansas, be¬ 
tween the Post and Little 
Rock, estimated not to exceed 
500 souls. They are said to 
have originally belonged to 
the Osages of Missouri. Their 
language is radically the same. 
They are very friendly to the 
whites in their neighborhood, 
manifest a disposition to re r 
ceive instruction, and are very 
anxious for the establishment 
of & mission among them. In¬ 
temperance and uncleanliness 
most shockingly prevail, anij 
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by these vast multitudes arei 
falling sacrifices to death and 
perdition, every year. It is 
vastly important that some 
Missionary Society should im¬ 
mediately embrace them with- 
objects of their benev- 

only means 
rapid pro- 
gress to entire extermination. 

The Cherokeesy the next 

river, are a branch 
of the same name, 
east of the Mississippi. The 
first emigrants were a few mal¬ 
contents, who left their tribe 
noun after the revolutionary 
war. About 30 years ago, 
they were reinforced by a 
company of about 25 men with 
their wives and children, who 
lied from the hand of justice. 
From that time, this country 
afforded a refuge to such as 
were exposed to the penal 
laws of the tribe, and to such 
ns were on any account dis- 
contented with their situation. 

way the number be¬ 
came so great as to attract 
the attention of government, 
and, in 1813, an Agent was ap- 

to superintend here in 
same manner as in the Old 
If at ion. The emigration in 

excited so much 
Christian com- 
the number 
estimation 
The corrupting un¬ 
ites, with 

A 

has produced a 
most distressing state of moral 
degradation among them. 
The young and middle aged 
are almost universally desti¬ 
tute of any religious princi 

a 









fiuence of 





or moral restraint. Among 
the oldest are remnants of their 
old system of religious be¬ 
lief. See Cherokees. 

The Osagesy the next tribe 
up the river, are in an untu¬ 
tored, savage state. Their 
mode of life presents very great 
obstacles to the 
missions on 






pursued. About half the year 
they forsake their villages, and 
wander in pursuit of game 
with their women and children. 
Until they can be persuaded 
to abandon this course of life, 
few children can be retained 
in the schools, during the sea¬ 
son of their excursions. When 
stationary, they occupy sever¬ 
al villages; the principal of 
which contains about 300 
lodges or huts, and about 
3,000 souls. The lodges, ir¬ 
regularly arranged, cover a 
surface of about half a mile 
square. They are construct¬ 
ed of posts, mattings, bark 
and skins, with neither floors 
nor chimneys. The fire 
built on the ground, in 
centre of the lodge, 
family and guests sit 
in a circle upon skins or 
As in all uncivilized and pa¬ 
gan countries, the women per¬ 
form the drudgery 
tion, while the men 
the chase or the battle, or 








smne 
ments. 

Their 

all the 
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deities, 
earth and 


differs from 
the east of 
are idolaters and 
having 4 primary 
the sun, moon # 
thunder. In addi- 









have a 

inferior 


tion to these, they have a | 
great multitude of inferior 
gods. They are apparently 
very conscientious and devout 
in their religious rites and 
worship, always rising while it 
ia yet dark to attend their 
morning devotions. All the 
pursuits of war and peace, 
hunting- and stealing*, they 
make subjects of prayer and 
thanksgiving. They are 
friendly to the whites, but 
hostile to other Indians. A- 
mong this tribe is a missiona¬ 
ry station, commenced, in 
1820, by the U. F. M. S. call¬ 
ed Union :-»~which see. 

« 

To the west of these are 
numerous other tribes, of whom 
very little is known, except 
by the report of explorers and 
hunters. By these they are 
represented as pacific, as de¬ 
sirous of the protection of the 
United States, and of being 
embraced in the efforts mak¬ 
ing for Indian improvement. 
They ought to excite the im¬ 
mediate attention of the Chris¬ 
tian public, before they be¬ 
come contaminated by the 
example of unprincipled white 
men. They are wandering 
tribes, and Missionaries should 
go prepared to follow them, 
till they may be persuaded to 
settle down in fixed habita¬ 
tions. and seek the comforts 


of civilization and the bles- 



seas, near Amboyna. 
habitants being very 
to receive Christian 
tion, Mr. Kam gent 
native teacher, who 
previously prepared 


The in- 

desirous 
instruc- 
them a 
tad been 
for the 



Arlavertty, a village in 
Mallagum, in the island of 
Ceylon. The American Mis¬ 
sionaries have established a 
a,chool here, 

rod, island in the Eastern 


which he had erected for the 
purpose in Amboy na. 

Arracan, province in the 
W. part of the Burman empire, 
S. E. of Bengal, on the Eas¬ 
tern coast of the sea of Ben¬ 
gal,bet weenRangoon and Chit¬ 
tagong. Length 500 miles ; 
breadth from 20 to 200. Pop. 
between 2 and 0 millions. The 
country is fertile, and the 
mountains are covered with 
perpetual verdure. The in¬ 
habitants are idolaters, and 
worship images made of clay. 
A considerable trade is carri¬ 
ed on with Bengal, 

It was formerly an indepen* 
dent kingdom, but surrender¬ 
ed to the Bura? an empire in 
1783; since which time it has 
been subject to a Viceroy ap¬ 
pointed by the Burman gov¬ 
ernment. Arracan, the prin¬ 
cipal city, is situated on. a riv¬ 
er of the same name, in E. Ion. 
93° 25'. N. lat. 20° 4tT. It is 
said to be 15 miles in circum¬ 
ference,and to contain 160,000 
inhabitants. 

Mission ; the Baptist Mis- 
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which have been insf 
of bringing many to i 
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Arrowacks, or Arawachs, 
wandering tribe of Indians, 
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scattered over a great extent 
of territory in Guiana, S. A- 
merica. * They are humane 
and friendly. 

■Mission ; The U. Brethren 
*ent two Missionaries to Ber- 
bice, a Dutch settlement near 
Surinam, in 1738, who labored 
among the Pagan inhabitants 
around them for several years, 
and despaired of success. In 
the mean time they became 
acquainted with the Arrowack 
language, and went into the 

to convey the bles- 
of the gospel to these in- 
of the forest j and 
from 1748 to 1757 they bap* 
ttized about 400, and succeed¬ 
ed in introducing among them 
the habits of civilized life.— 
See Hope, Pilgerhut , Sharon . 

Asburt, missionary station 

iii Georgia, among the Creek 
Indians, recently established 

by the Methodist B. Carolina 

Conference.— Wm. Gapers , 
Isaac Smith, Andrew GamrrUl, 
Jill.—The missionaries have 
encountered much opposition 
from the Big Warrior; but the 
difficulties have measurably 
■ubsided, and the prospects of 
the Mission are brightening. 
In 1822, a hope was entertain¬ 
ed that 100 scholars would 
soon be obtained in the school. 

Assoondy, village near Bel- 

tvhere a flourish¬ 
ing scnooi was established, in 
1817, by the Missionaries at 
Bellary, with funds obtained 
contributions from Madras. 


Astrachaw, or Astrakhan, 

province of 
name, in Russian 








city, 
the same 







folga, about 52 
inlet into the Caspi 
is a place of very 
extensive trade, 
by a wall 3 miles 
It contai 

25 Russian churches 
mian, 1 Lutheran, 

Catholic monastery 
church. Pop. 70, 

47° 50 7 . N. lat. 46° 

Mission ; S. M. S. 

William Glen , John 
John Mitchell , 

Selby, Ms .—The 
sign of this Mission 
print and distribute Tracts 
and portions of the Scriptures 
in various languages to diffe¬ 
rent parts of the heathen 
world. Its situation is pecu¬ 
liarly favorable to this design, 
being the mart for Persian and 
numerous other merchants, 
who aid in giving these pub¬ 
lications an extensive circula¬ 
tion. Since 1815 to 1822, the 
Missionaries distributed about 
40,000 copies of Tracts, Tes¬ 
taments, and portions of the 
Scriptures, in the following 
languages and dialects, viz. 
Hebrew, Tartar, Turkish, 
sian, Armenian, Calmuc 
gatai Tartar, Orenberg 
tar, and Turkish Tartar, 
such means 
secretly 

and they begin to 
fruit of their labors, 
of the Missionaries, navmg 
acquired a knowledge of diffe¬ 
rent languages, have commen¬ 
ced itinerant preaching in the 
suburbs and vicinity, whet® 
are about 25*000 Tartar Mi- 








error. 
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iomedans, among whom they 
pursue this course of labor, are 
heard with attention, and 
strong hope® are exerted that 
truth will ultimately prevail 
over Mahomed an delusion. A 
considerable population of 
Jews on the west and east of 
the Caspian has excited the 
attention of these Missionaries, 
and the London Jews’ Society 
has favored their designs by 
putting a quantity of suitable 
books at their disposal. The 
Russian Bible Society has af¬ 
forded important aid by print¬ 
ing the Scriptures in the dif¬ 
ferent Tartar dialects. In 
1815, an auxiliary Bible So¬ 
ciety was formed at Astra- 
chan, which has been efficient 
in disseminating the Scriptures 
among Persians and Tartars, 
who have been, eager to re¬ 
ceive them. A seminary has 
been erected for the education 
of native youths to become 
teachers of their countrymen, 
which is designed to embrace 
the children of the Missiona¬ 
ries, and qualify them to take 
the places of their fathers in 
future years. They have re¬ 
cently been much encouraged 
by the conversion of a Per¬ 
sian Mahomedan priest, who 
is influential and zealous in 
making known the way of sal- 


The United Brethren have 
made attempts to raise a stan¬ 
dard here, but their fruits 
have not been great. A few 
years since the London Socie¬ 
ty sent a Missionary here from 
Sarepta with a view of in¬ 
structing the neighboring Cal- 


mucs ; but he found it expedi¬ 
ent to return to Sarepta. - 
tahuru, district m the 
north east part of Otaheite. 
In 1815, the chiefs of this and 
several neighboring districts, 
alarmed at the rapid increase 
of the “Bufe Atua.” or Brav¬ 


ing people, raised a violent 
spirit of persecution, and de¬ 
termined to cut them off en¬ 
tirely, root and branch ; but 
the Lord delivered them from 
their enemies, who have since 
renounced idolatry; and in 
1819, the chief of this district, 
Utami, who had profited much 
by the Gospel of St. Luke, 
which he had in his hands, 
was preparing to build a large 
boat, principally to visit other 
islands and carry the gospel 
to them. 

Atchavelly, village in 
Ceylon, between Point Pedro 
and Jaffnapatam. 

In 1816, the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries at Point Pedro, with 
permission from the local gov¬ 
ernment, occupied the ancient 
place of worship and establish¬ 
ed schools. Here they found 
some decaying remains of an¬ 
cient piety, among hosts of 
images, mosques and pagodas, 

Atimaono, district in Ota¬ 
heite, where, in 1822, in con¬ 
nection with 3 adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, about 700 adults and 
children attended school, and 
made encouraging progress. 
See OtaAet/e. 

Atuai, or •dfoot.—See Tam - 


Augusta, town in Up. < 
, on the St. Lawrence, 


a 
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8* prop. G. F, P.— J, Beth - 
Jlf.- The town has been 
settled about 36 years, and 
contains a flourishing congre- 

a house for pubiie wor- 
a school under the 
charge of the minister. 

Australasia, including New 

New Guinea, New- 
New Zealand, New 
New Hebrides* Van 
Diemen’s Land and Solomon’s 
islands, lying between 95° and 
185° E. Ion. and 3° N. to 50° 
S. lat. 

Mission; see New South 
Wales , New Zealand , Van 
Diemen's Land . 

Auticakda, one of 20 villa* 
ges in S. Travancore, where 
is a bouse for public worship, 
a large congregation, and a 
school superintended by the 
Missionaries of the L. M. S, at 
Nagracoil. The Scriptures 
are read and explained every 
Sabbath by a native Catechist. 

.Ava, capital of the Burraan 
empire, about 500 miles east of 
Calcutta; on the Irrawaddy 
river, about 350 miles from 
Rangoon, which lies on the 

river, about 30 miles 
mouth. The popula- 
I it eluding Ah-mah-rah- 
pore, or Ummerapoora, is reck¬ 
oned at 700,000. E. ion. 97° 






1813.— 
son of 



some- 












Mission ; 

Mr. Felix Carey , e 
Dr. Carey, having 
time stationed at 
and having made 
progress in 
Scriptures 
language, was 
Emperor to remove 
where he was soon 
in a medical capacity in the 
Court of Burmah, 
mediate care of 
ceased. 

A. 8. B. F. M. 1822.—Dr. 
Price, soon after his arrival at 
Rangoon, received orders from 
the Emperor, on account of 
his medical skill, to remove 
Ava. Accordingly he and 
Judson arrived at Ava, Sept. 
28, 1822, and were courteous¬ 
ly received by the Emperor, 
who ordered a house to be pre¬ 
pared for their reception, situ¬ 
ated near the palace, sur 
rounded by the enclosures 
princes and nobles, 
event gives very cheering ex¬ 
pectations of the future pros¬ 
perity of this mission. After 
a short stay, Mr. Judson 
turned to Rangoon ; but 
expected that Ava will 
the permanent seat of this mis 
sion in the Burman empire 
See Rangoon. 













Bacelet, an estate on the 
island of Grenada, visited by 
the Wesleyan Missionaries for 
the instruction of the slaves. 

Baddagamme, village in S. 
W. part of Ceylon, about 12 
miles from Galle, on the river 
Gindrah, one of the largest in 
the island. Pop. in 1802, 
1,644 ; their houses are built 
of mud and sticks. Similar 
villages are extensive in the 
neighborhood. The situation 
is healthy, and affords the Mis¬ 
sionaries easy access to the 
natives. 

The inhabitants are atheists, 
and believe the world was 
produced by chance. They 
worship the devil, whom they 

are accustomed to propiti¬ 
ate by horrid ceremonies, of 
which the dance is the princi¬ 
pal one. They are chiefly 
Protestant Christians by pro¬ 
fession ; but they have been 
so long without instruction, 
that they may;with much more 
propriety be called heathens ; 
they have no prejudice against 
Christian instruction, begin 
to regard the Sabbath, and dis¬ 
regard their idolatrous rites.' 

Mission; C. M. S. 1819.— 
Jito&erf Mayor , Benj. Ward , 
Ms .—The principal means for 
diffusing the light of the gos¬ 
pel here are preaching, dis¬ 
tributing tracts and establish¬ 
ing schools. Mr. Mayor has 
acquired almost unbounded 


influence over the natives by 
his knowledge of physic and 
surgery. The Missionaries 
have erected a place for wor¬ 
ship of stones, which were 
blasted from a rock where the 
house stands at the expense 
of 700 pounds of powder. This 
is the first which has ever 
been built in the interior of 
the island for the sole benefit 
of the Cingalese. Their con¬ 
gregation consists of about 
200. Connected with the 
mission are 8 or 10 promising 
schools, some of which, for 
girls, are instructed by the 
wives of the Missionaries. In/ 


other places schools are ear¬ 
nestly requested, and will be 
established when provision 
can be made for their being 
duly taught and visited. In 
addition to these labors, in the 
beginning of 1822, they un¬ 
dertook the superintendence 
of nearly 40 schools, estab¬ 
lished some years since by 
government, in the most po¬ 
pulous villages in the districts 
of Galle and Matura. Their 


care of these 
them* access t< 
sands of natives 
increases thei 



and grea 
influence 


Their first care is to place 
suitable teachers in them. 


trusting that 
become the re 
for conveying 



they will thus 
*ular channels 
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ration only, but to the people 
of their respective villages. 

Bag Bazar, a very popu¬ 
lous part of the native town 
of Calcutta, chiefly inhabited 
by respectable people. In 
1822, Mr. Jutter of Mirza- 
pore, established a flourishing 
ichool here of more than 100 
children, in which the parents 
take a lively interest. 

Bahama Islands, a chain of 
Islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
oppoiite the S. E. coast of 
Florida, called by the Span¬ 
iards, Lucayos, extending be¬ 
tween 70° and 80° W. Ion. 
and between 20° and 28° N. 
lat. The number of these 
islands is said to be as many 
ts 500, some of which are 
merely rocks. Guanahani, 
•ne of this cluster, was the 
first land discovered by Co¬ 
lumbus In the New World, on 
which he landed to return 
thanks for his success, and 
gave it the name of St. Salva¬ 
dor. The climate is salubri¬ 
ous, and the soil fertile. The 
principal article of exporta¬ 
tion is cotton. The number 
of inhabitants, in 1803, was 
14,320. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1788.— 
A municipal regulation in 
these islands, that the tlaves 
should not be instructed be- 
fore sunrise and after sunset, 
almost entirely defeated mis- 
sionary efforts among them ; 
hut this restriction has been 
lately removed, which has oc¬ 
casioned a great increase in 
the congregation. In 1822, 
there were 7 schools connect¬ 
ed with the stations. In whioh 
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were 531 scholars. Member® 
in society, 525 whites, and 
518 colored and blacks. The 
inhabitants of these islands 
generally respect the word of 
God ; and since they have en¬ 
joyed it, their condition hag 
greatly improved. There is 
no comparison between the 
moral state of the colony now, 
and 20 years age, when they 
had few if any Bibles. The' 
Sabbath was then totally dim- 
regarded, now it is kept with 
much decorum. A Mission a* 
ry Society has been recently 
formed in aid of the general 
fund. — See Maco , Eleuthera , 
Harbour Island , Long Island 9 
Mew Providence x Turks l#l- 
and. 

Bahar, a populous, fertile 
and highly cultivated province 
in Hindostan ; bounded E. by 
Bengal, N. by Napaul and 
Boo tar S. by Orissa, W. by 
Oude, Benares and Allahabad. 
Length, 250 miles, breadth, 
200. The greatest part be¬ 
longs to the British, who have 
divided it into several collec- 
torships, in each of which is 
an English judge and magis¬ 
trate. Patna is the capital 
The native languages spoken 
in Bahar are the Mugudha 
and the Mithelee or TirkooL -*- 
See Buxmr , IHnapore , Mong- 
hyr, Patna. 

' Baktcheserat, or Baca*- 
Serai , town on the west side 
of the Crimea, about 20 miles 
from the south coast. In a high¬ 
ly romantic situation, and is 
regarded by the Tartars of 
the Crimea as the *eat of learn¬ 
ing. Pop. formerly, 20,000 ; 
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in 1800 the number was re¬ 
duced to 5,776, of whom 3,000 
were native Tartars, 1,162 
Jews, the rest, principally, 
Armenians and Greeks* It has 
contained 31 mosques. 

Mission ; S. M. S.^.1821.-— 
Rev. Dr. Ross, J. J. Curru- 
thers, JIT*.—The Missionaries 
have made a series of excur¬ 
sions to learn the prospects of 
usefulness. Besides preach¬ 
ing, it is their intention to 
form an institution for the 
religious instruction of M&- 
homedan children, in which 
the Sultan Kategerry is par¬ 
ticularly interested. It is ex¬ 
pected the proposed seminary 
will be at this place or Sym- 
pheropole. The natives are 
friendly, but extremely igno¬ 
rant ; yet many are desirous 
for the instruction of their 
children.. The Missionaries 
have conciliated the good 
opinion of the Tartars, and 
hope for success,notwithstand¬ 
ing 'they are rigid Mahome- 
dans.—See Crime a. 

Balaso&s:, sea-port town in 
the province of Orissa, Hind, 
a place of considerable trade 
on the river Gongahar, 20 
miles from the Bay of Bengal, 
and 120, 8. W. Calcutta.*— 
This place derives peculiar in¬ 
terest from the circumstance 
of its being in the vicinity of 
the temple of Juggernaut, to 
which many thousand Hindoo 
devotees annually resort E. 


Ion. 87° 2'. 
Mission 



with 

lion 




. lat. 21° 20'. 

. M. S. 1810.- 
f.-*—Mr. P. met 
friendly recep- 
t European in¬ 


habitants, and in a short time 
baptized a number of English 
soldiers* His labors, together 
with those of Kreeshnoo-dass, 
a native assistant, were suc¬ 
cessfully extended in various 
villages from Balasore to Cot- 
tack, a distance of about 100 
miles. In this extensive field 
of pagan darkness, he preach¬ 
ed, and distributed an edition 
of the Scriptures in the Orissa 
language,many copies of which 
gained admission into the tem¬ 
ple of Juggernaut itself, hav¬ 
ing found their way to the 
principal persons belonging 
to that celebrated pagoda. 
Among the converts was Jug- 
gunnatha, a learned Brahmin 
of high caste, who renounced 
idolatry, and became a preach¬ 
er of the gospel. Having 
gathered a church of about 40 
members, Mr. Peter returned 
to Calcutta in the early part 
of 1817, on account of ill 
health and the disturbed state 
of the country. 

Bale ; See Bash. 

Balgsen, town in Courland, 
European Russia, where the 
U. B. have a seminary for edu¬ 
cating schoolmasters.—See 
Livonia. 

Bablymotb, town -in Ire¬ 
land, included in the circuit of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, con¬ 
nected with Tyrawley . 

Bambara, hamlet of liberat¬ 
ed Negroes near Freetown, 
W. Africa. The Missionaries 
at Free town extend their useful 
labors to this village. 

Bambby, settlement on the 
river Barameca, in the centre 
of several villages of free 











negroca m ouriaamja. Amenca, | 

who led to this retreat from 
the excessive cruelty of their 
masters. As might be ex¬ 
pected, they are extremely 
ignorant and superstitious ; 
mod cherish the most profound 
reverence for their idols, which 
chiefly consist of wooden ima¬ 
ges, large trees, heaps of sand, 
stones, crocodiles, &c. 

•Mission ; U. B. 1765.— Lew- 
ii C .Define, accompanied by 
two others, came here in con¬ 
sequence of an application from 
the government of Surinam, 
who hoped to put a period to 
the cruelties and depredations 
of these negroes by the intro¬ 
duction of the gospel. At first 
the prospects of the mission 4 
were encouraging; but such 
were the prejudices and blind¬ 
ness of the negroes that the 
Missionaries! found it-unavail¬ 
ing to attempt more than the 
instruction of their children. 
From the commencement of 
the mission to 1797, a period 
of 32 years, only 49 were bap¬ 
tized ; and during the same 
time, 19 oot of 28, who enter¬ 
ed this unpromising field of 
labor, followed each other to 
the grave in quick succession 
in this unhealthy clime. Sub- 
ieq«ent to this the success has 
been so small compared* with 
the expense of lives, that it 
has been recently suspended. 

Banca, island off the eas¬ 
tern coast of Sumatra, where 
the Missionary at Macassar 
has extended his labors. £. 
ion. 125°. N. lat. 1°50 ; . 

Banda, or Lantor , chief of 
a group of 10 small islands, I 


belonging to the Dutch, call¬ 
ed Banda or Spice islands, i® 
the Eastern Pacific Occa% 
125 miles S. E. of Amboy na. 
The whole contain about 6,000 
inhabitants. Cloves, nutmeg® 
and mace are the principal 
productions. Every Europe¬ 
an planter employs from 60 to 
100 slaves. There are a few 
nominal Christians here, who 
are anxious to receive the 
Scriptures, and enjoy Christian 
privileges. Banda is in E. loik 
130°. S. lat. 6°. 

Mission ; Mr. Kam of Am- 
boyna has taken this into the 
extensive field of his labors, 
and has been instrumental of 
much good; especially in 
learning and making known 
the wants of the people. The 
Netherlands Mis. Society has 
appointed 3 Missionaries to 
labor in this long neglected 
field. 

Bandha, town, in Allaha¬ 
bad, Hind, where Amaunut 
Messeeh, a native convert from 
Agra, in 1814, was attempting 
to diffuse the knowledge of 
the gospel. 

Bando, village of natives in 
Sherbro, W. Africa, occasion¬ 
ally visited by Wm. Tamha , a 
native preacher, who collects 
an attentive congregation, at 
this place. 

Bangalore, or Bansabor , 
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town and militi 


Mysore, Hind, in the centre 
of the peninsula, 74 miles N. 
E. Seringapatam, and 215 W. 
Madras ; a place of great po¬ 
litical importance, strongly 
fortified and from situation 
the bulwark of the Mysore 
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country towards Arcot. Silk 
and woolen cloths are the 
principal manufactures, and 
nil sorts mi English vegetables 
grow plentifully. It is healthy, 
being elevated above the lev¬ 
el of the sea at Madras ' 2,900 
feet. In the Pettah, or Na- 
live Town, are about 30,000 
people who speak the Canna- 
rese language. The canton¬ 
ments of the troops, about a 
mile distant, forming a neat 
'tillage, with the bazars and 
huts built by the followers of 
the army, form a town as large 
and populous as the Pettah. 
These with the exception of 
about 2,000 English troops 
•peak the Tamul. The native 
inhabitants are mostly Hin¬ 
doos ; but loosely attached to 
their religion. The impor¬ 
tance of the station is increas¬ 
ed, by its vicinity to Seringa- 
patam, and its connection with 
many other populous towns ; 
and by its being the central 
mart for merchandize in this 
part of India. E. Ion. 77°. N. 
lat. 13°. 

Mission; Jm M. 9. 1820.— 
Andrew Forbes, Stephen Lmd- 
ler, Ms. Samuel Flavel, N. 
Teacker .—The Missionaries 
were for some time engaged 
In the study of the language, 
and other preparatory meas¬ 
ures. A chapel has been 
built principally by the zeal 
mud liberality of Maj. Mack- 
worth. The Native preaches 
impressively and with some 
success among the natives, and 
the Missionaries to English 
congregations. A few sol¬ 
diers and Native converts are 


communicants. Several schools 
have been opened,which slow¬ 
ly progress. During the § 
first months ia 1822, the Mis¬ 
sionaries baptized 19 heathens, 
12 catholics and 12 children* 
A spirit of inquiry is exten* 
sively excited. The Bellary 
Tract Society has sent Eng¬ 
lish and Native Tracts to a, 

* 

censiderable amount to the 
disposal of the Missionaries. 

W. M. S. 1821-—J ames Mo- 
teatf, M*-— Mr. M. has made a 
prosperous beginning here, 
and occasionally extends his 
labors to Seringapatam. 

Bakkifore, populous vil¬ 
lage, in the vicinity of Chin- 
surah, where Mr. May estab¬ 
lished Native free schools, 
which were afterwards super¬ 
intended by Mr. Harle. In 
one of the schools St. John’n; 
gospel was introduced at the 
request of the children.—See 
Chin&urah. 

Bankote, town, Hind. 60 
miles S. Bombay, possessed by 
the English, including its de¬ 
pendent villages, contains 
about 1,700 inhabitants. Lan¬ 
guage and people similar to 
those in Bombay. 

Mission ; A. B. C. F. M.-— 
Rev* Samuel Mew ell, late Mis¬ 
sionary at Bombay, made sev¬ 
eral visits to this place and 
vicinity, where he found the 
people attentive and inquisi¬ 
tive, among whom he * sowed 
much precious seed. Beside 
other labors for their good, at 
one time he distributed 300 
books ; at another, 30 copies 
of the Acts, 50 of St. Mat¬ 
thew’s gospel and 200 Tracts. 
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town, Ireland, 40 
Cork, included in 
of the Wesleyan 


Baranagur, town in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, Inhabi¬ 
tants chiefly Hindoos. 

The Baptist Missionaries at 
Calcutta have recently es¬ 
tablished schools here, and 
occasionally preach to the 
people, and with hope of a fu¬ 
ture harvest. 

Barbadoes, one of the most 
important of the British Car- 
rib bee islands in the West 
Indies; east and detached 
from the rest, and is about 35 
degrees from the African isl¬ 


ands of Cape Verd, Length, 
f 1 miles ; breadth, 14. W. 
Ion, 59°. N. lat. 13° 10', 


The first Engl is 
was commenced 
Town in 1624. i 
tjie increase of 


settlement 
at James 
i rapid was 
population, 


that in 1670 the inhabitants 
were computed at more than 
150,000, more than two thirds 
of whom were blacks, whose 
labors gave employment to 
60,000 tons of shipping. From 
that time, for many years, the 
population decreased with a 
rapidity seldom known in any 
other country, owing princi¬ 
pally to a succession of hurri¬ 
canes and repeated fires. In 
1820 the slave population a- 
mounted to nearly 100,000. 

The soil, especially in the 
low lands, is very productive 
in cane. Immense quantities 
of •ugar, rum, ginger and cot- 
tom are annually exported. 
In its prosperous state, it is 



heads of sugar was its annual 
crop in this article. It -also 
produces the palm, tamarinds, 
%g, &c. 

The island is divided into § 
districts, 11 parishes and 4 
towns ; viz. Bridgetown, Os- 

tins or Charlestown, St, James 

and Speight’s Town. The 
governor resides in Bridge¬ 
town, the capital, and receives 

a salary of £2,000 per annum, 
paid out of the exchequer. 
His council consist-* of If 
members, and the assembly of 
22. The heat of the climate 
is moderated by the trade- 
winds, and the air is pure. 

Mission; The United Breth¬ 
ren and Wesleyan Methodists 
have missionary stations and 
schools in this island ; like¬ 
wise the Church Mis. Society, 
the Society for propagating 
the Gospel and the National 
Society support schools here, 
principally for the ias true tics 
of the aegroes. In October* 
1823, a mob of white men lev¬ 
elled the brick chapel, erected 
by the Wesleyan Methodists, 

I at Bridgeport, to the ground, 
and compelled the Missionary, 
Mr. Shrewsbury, to flee for hi» 
life. The plea for this violent 
outrage Was that he inculcated 
the doctrine, which Paul taught 
the Athenians, i that “God 
made of one blood all nation* 
of men.” The Missionaries 
have encountered great trials 
here through ignorance and 
prejudice, yet their labor* 
have not been in vain. 

In the early part of the last 
century, Col. Codrington be¬ 
queathed two estates to -the 
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Society for propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to 
provide for the religious in¬ 
struction of the negroes in 
this and the other Carribbee 
islands, and for erecting and 
endowing a College at Bridge¬ 
town, especially requiring the 
religious instruction of the 
slaves on these estates* The 
Society faithfully complied 
with these conditions, and the 
result has been auspicious. 
The negroes on these estates 
were quiet during the dread¬ 
ful insurrection in 1816, in 
which about 1,000 negroes 
were massacred either as ac¬ 
tual insurgents, or on un¬ 
grounded suspicion. % This 
circumstance has greatly abat¬ 
ed the bitter prejudices, which 
unusually prevailed here a- 
gainst the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the slaves, and has con¬ 
vinced many planters that no 
inch event would have occur¬ 
red if their slaves had been 
diligently instructed and 
brought under the influence of 
the gospel, .The College has 
been built ; but is said not to 
have answered the designs of 
its benevolent founder. The 
annual receipts, on account of 
these estates, amounted, from 
Jan. 28,1819, to Jan. 31, 1820, 
to nearly $20,000, and the 
payments to about $15,732. 

In 1817, an auxiliary Bible 
Society was formed, which has 
been the means of diffusing 
much lifi-ht among- the slaves. 


much 


receive 


payments 


the iscnpmres, ana many 
more are learning to read in 
order to possess them. In 


1822, an auxiliary Methodist 
Missionary Society was form¬ 
ed, which is expected to make 
an annual remittance of $220. 
See Bridge Town, Buttall, 
Carlton , Kendall , Searle , Sha¬ 


ron, Speight ? Town, 

Barbaree, town, Bengal, 
on the border of the Bootan 
country, 18 miles N. of Sada- 
mahi. 

Mission ; B, M. S. Willi » 

view to a final settlement in 

» 

the Bootan, Mr, Wm, Robin¬ 
son, having previously erected 
a temporary habitation, arriv¬ 
ed here with Mr, and Mrs, 
Cornish from Calcutta, in Jan. 
1811, A few days after their 
arrival, they were attacked 
by a desperate gang of more 
than 50 robbers, who after kil¬ 
ling 2 or 3 of their servants, 
pillaged the house of almost 
every thing valuable, to the 
amount of more than $1,000. 
The Missionaries providen¬ 
tially escaped, tho with sever¬ 
al severe wounds, and, relin¬ 
quished the attempt. 

Barbuda, or Berbuda , one 
of the British Carribbee isl* 
ands, W. Indies ; length 20 
miles, breadth, 12. It belongs 
to the heirs of Col. Codring - 
ton , who obtained a grant of 
it for his important services to 
the crown of England in the 
W. Indies, and is said to yield 
about £5,§00 a year. At his 
death in 1710, he bequeathed 
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erecting’ and endowing a Col¬ 
lege in Barbadoes. The Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists have labored 
here with some success.— 
Pop. 1500. W. Ion. 62°. N. 
lat. 17° 50'. 

Bareilly, large,- populous 
and flourishing city in the 
province of Delhi, Hind, ceded 
to the British in 1802, and is 
the seat of their judicial esta¬ 
blishment for the district of 
Bareilly. Under the fostering 
hand of the British govern¬ 
ment, in one year, 1820 —1, 
more than 2,270 houses ^vere 
built in the city, and the coun¬ 
try around is propertionably 
increasing in population and 
agriculture. The city is about 
800 miles N. W. of Calcutta, 
156 IN'. W . Lucknow, and 140 
E. Delhi. E. Ion. 80°. N. lat. 
28 °. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1818.— 
Fuez Messeeh. Native Reader 

and Catechist.— This native is 
about 45 years of age, and was 
born at Mooradabad. At the 
age of 18, being disgusted with 
the idolatry of the Hindoos, he 
became a Mahomedan, and, 
till about the year 1817, lived 
after the strictest manner of 
the Mahomedans, becoming a 
Fakeer, and gaining many dis¬ 
ciples by his austerities and 
reputed sanctity, when he ob¬ 
tained of a lady at Bareilly a 
copy of Martyn’s Hindostanee 


Testament, which was the 

¥ 

means of bis conversion to the 
Christian faith; since this 
time, he has been laboring to 
diffuse the light of tbe Gospel 
here. In 1814, Mulwee Mun - 
roof, native, who embraced 

4 


Christianity under the minis¬ 
try of Abdool Messeeh at Agra, 
was, in like manner, laboring 
here. 

Barrel, town, Netherlands. 
—TheNetherlands Missionary 
Society has a Seminary here 
to prepare Missionaries for 
their future labors. Students, 
16. 

Barrackpore, town, Ben¬ 
gal, Hind, on the east side of 
the Hoogly river, 16 miles a- 
bove Calcutta, and nearly op¬ 
posite Serampore. It is the 
country seat of tbe governor- 
general, and a military station. 

Mission ; —In 1814, thelfop* 
tist Missionaries at Serampore, 
in compliance with the earnest 
solicitations of several non¬ 
commissioned officers, intro¬ 
duced the gospel her® by oc¬ 
casionally preaching at their 
houses. Though preaching 
has been irregularly maintain¬ 
ed, yet their labors have been 
blessed, and several of their 
countrymen and natives have 
been added to the church at 
Serampore. 

In 1821, the Marchioness of 
Hastings established a school 
here with due provision for its 
support, and committed it to 
the care of the ChristianlCn&m - 
ledge Society , who hare a de¬ 
pot of books and tracts here, 
which are usefully distributed* 

Rarripore, town, Bengal, 
Hind. 16 miles S. E. Calcutta. 
For several years tbe Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Society has 
su pported a large school here, 
for which a school-house h&« 
been recently erected* 

Bash& 4, town, on the Rio 










poog-^s river, in the Susoo 
country, W, Africa. The soil 
Is very fertile; the climate, 


round is 


which has 


ng. The country a- 
thinly inhabited, ow- 
;ipaliy to the depopu- 
sets of the slave trade 
is exerted a no less 


demoralizing influence on the 
inhabitants. See Susoo, 
^Mission; C. M. S. Messrs. 
Mutsdier, Prasse and Renner , 
commenced herein 1803 with 
Ho very flattering prospects of 
success, owing to the novelty 
of their undertaking to this 
abused race, who had been ac¬ 
customed to expect nothing 
from white men but inhuman 
traffic in slaves. At this junc¬ 
ture tbe abolition of the slave- 
trade so enraged the slave- 
dealers, that they endeavored 
by all means in their power, 
to harass the Missionaries, 
and thwart their designs. They 
however succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing schools, which embra¬ 
ced about 90 male and female 
children, who made good pro¬ 
ficiency ; many of whom they 
redeemed from slavery and 
supported in their families by 
appropriating one half of their 
salaries, while their parents 
would barely tolerate their re¬ 
sidence in the country. After 
surmounting difficulties and 
surviving injuries of a kind 
and degree almost unknown, 
they, at length, by patient con¬ 
tinuance in well doing, obtain¬ 
ed the free consent of the na¬ 
tives -to preach to th^m the 
gospel; but in the midst of 
these brightening prospects 
the slare-trad© revived with 


all its demoralizing- effects, 
and the Missionaries were 
forced to relinquish this open¬ 
ing field, in 1816, and remove 
with their children further up 
the river to Canoffee . During- 
their residence at Bashia, they 
baptized 117, and trained up 
many promising youths, whom 
they have placed as teachers 
of schools in different parts of 
the country. 

Basle or Bale, the largest 
town in ^Switzerland, on the 
Rhine, favorably situated for 
commerce, containing about 
15,000 inhabitants. It has a 
University founded by Pope 
Pius 2d, about the year 1460. 
E. Ion. 7° 30'. N. lat.47° 35'. 

A Seminary was established 
here in 1815 for the education 
of Missionaries to the heathen. 
Its origin and progress were 
thus described, in 1822, by 
Rev. Mr. Biumhardt, the In¬ 
spector. “It was in the last 
calamitous war, in the year 
1815, that the spirit of Missions 
struck its first roots in the 
hearts of someChristian friends 
at Basle, in Switzerland, In 
this eventful year, a Russian 
army encamped on one side of 
our town ; and, on the other 
side the fortress of Huningen 
began to pour out a dreadful 
torrent of bombs against our 
dwellings. In these sorrow¬ 
ful moments, the Lord of the 
elements sent a very violent 
east-wind, which had a wonder¬ 
ful effect on the fire of the en¬ 
emy. The bombs were ex¬ 
hausted in the air before they 
could reach mir homes, with¬ 
out injury to any life of the 










inhabitants. While the fire of 
the fortress was, in this re¬ 
markable manner, quenched 
% the wind of God, a holy 
flame of Missionary zeal was 
kindled in the hearts of some 
Christian friends. They re¬ 
solved to establish a Missiona¬ 
ry Seminary, as a monument 
of this remarkable salvation of 
the town; and to train up a 
number of pious teachers for 
the instruction of the heathen 
Mahomedan tribes, who were 
sent from the interior of Asia 
to be our deliverers. 

“In the 1st year, 1816, we 
had only a few rooms, inhabit¬ 
ed by a small number of Mis¬ 
sionary scholars—in the 6th 
year, the blessing-of God ena¬ 
bled our committee to build a 
Missionary College. In-the 
1st year, we had an income of 
little more than j£50—in the 
6th year, the blessing of our 
Lojd increased it to about 
j£5,000. In the 1st year, our 
Society consisted only of a 
small number of Christian 
friends at Basle—by the 6th 
year, more than 40 auxiliary 
Societies had been established, 
in Switzerland, in Germany, 
and among the Protestants of 


m 


The terra of study is 4 years, 
during which time particular 
attention is given to philology, 
comprehending the English, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic languages; other sci¬ 
ences are embraced, and also 
a systematic course of Theol¬ 
ogy. The students enjoy pri- 
vi leges in the University. A- 
bout 15 student* may be an- 


nd the hope 
is indulged that the increasing 
liberality of its friends will 
provide for a much greater 
number. The government 
have approved of the design, 
and afforded the Institution 
their favor and protection. 

BassaTown, town of liberat¬ 
ed negroes. W. Africa, about 
5 miles from Freetown, was 
formed in 1813. In 1817, it wai 
united with Congo and Cosso 
Towns under the name of WiU 
berforce Town ;—which see. 

Bassef.n, large town on \V. 
coast, Hind. 30 miles N. Bom¬ 
bay, on an island, separated by 
a narrow strait from the isl¬ 
and of Salsette. 

This is an ancient town, 
and was a place of great im¬ 
portance, when the Portuguese 
power was at its zenith. The 
Fort, which is larger than 
that at Bombay, was formerly 
filled with houses and inhabi¬ 
tants, and contains the splen¬ 
did ruins of 12 churches. Ma¬ 
ny monuments of national 
wealth and power are still 
remaining. The inside of St; 
Paul’s Church, the roof of 
which is fallen in, was com¬ 
pletely overlaid with gold. 
The idol Hunamunt, set up in 
the gate-wav of these churches 
by the Mahratta power, re¬ 
minds the beholder, that abso¬ 
lute heathenism has long su¬ 
perseded Roman Catholic su¬ 
perstition. 

The American Missionaries^ 
at TanDah and Bombay, have 
frequently visited tlfls place 
and distributed books and 
tracts and, in 1819, opened a 









flourishing school of about 30 
hoys, taught by a Brahmin* 
Basse There, sea-port town, 
and capital of StChristopher’s, 
W. Indies,-on the 8. W. coast. 
It contains about 800 houses, 
and is defended by 3 batteries* 
W. Ion. 62° 37'. N. lat. 17° 24'. 


Mission; U. B. 1774.— J. 6r. 
Procop, J . Johansen, Ms,— 
This is the chief seat of the 
mission on this island. Little 
success attended the labors of 
the Brethren here till about 
1788. In 1789 a .church was 
erected, which was soon 
thronged with slaves from a- 
liout 40 different plantations. 
The congregation here, in 
.1822, consisted of about 2 , 000 , 
of whom more tbgn 500 were 
communicants. 

W. JIM. S. 1787.—This Soci¬ 
ety has a very flourishing set¬ 
tlement here. Many class- 
leaders hare been raised up, 
who have rendered the mis¬ 
sion very essential service. 
The missionaries have a cha¬ 
pel here, a large and attentive 
congregation, and a promising 
school of about 200 scholars. 

The C. M. S. has a Mission¬ 
ary here, who administers in 
the parish church, and has 
formed a society among the 
colored people. See St, Chris - 
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Batavia, ci 
isl. Java, am 


Mated on 




snense trade, 
in I619#is 3 
mnd 1-2 a mil 
ed by tb© n% 


y, capital of the 
of the Dutch 
the east, is sit- 
N, coart of the 
a place of im- 
It was founded 
of a mile long 
wide, intersect- 
r Jaccatra, api 


canals, and is strongly fortifi¬ 
ed. The houses of the Dutch 
are well built, chiefly of briels, 
are clean and spacious, while 
those of the Chinese are low, 
and crammed with people. 
Here are several churches be¬ 
longing to the Dutch Reform¬ 
ed and Lutherans. The Chi¬ 
nese have also several tem¬ 
ples, and are given to groin 
superstitions. 

The city is very unhealthy, 
owing principally to noxious 
exhalations from stagnant wa¬ 
ter. The natives are remote 
from civilization, and their 
wants are easily supplied. Do¬ 
mestic and menial services are 
chiefly performed by slaves. 
Batavia surrendered to the 
British in 1811 , and was re¬ 
stored in 1816. In 1815, the 
population of the city and sub¬ 
urbs was about 60,000; includ¬ 
ing the environs, the number 
was 332,015 ; of whom, 279,- 
621 were Natives, and 52,391 
Chinese. Close to the walls 
of the city is a Chinese town 
of about 20,000 inhabitants. 

I E. Ion. 106° 51. S. lat. 6° 10'. 
Mission; B. M. S. 1813.— 
Diering, M, — Rev, Wm, Rob - 
inson, with occasional assist¬ 
ants, labored here about III 
years; but the converts were 
few. He preached often inr 
the Malay language, and dis¬ 
tributed many thousands of» 
Malay Tracts; but meeting 
with many discouraging im¬ 
pediments, he removed to Ren- 
coolen, where he hoped to be 
more useful, and Mr. Diering 
entered Lute his labels mi Ms> 
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JU M. S, 1814 .—John Slater^ 
H. Medhunt, Ms,—Rev. 

a* & 

j . a 





death 


station and labored 
and 

in 1817 tsesiae preacnmg m 
the Dutch church, and to the 
Malay Christians, he was Sec¬ 
retary to the auxiliary Bible 
Society of Java, the principal 
agent in establishing auxiliary 
Societies in behalf of Missions, 
Bibles and Tracts, and distri¬ 
buted many,which were thank¬ 
fully received, and read with 
attention and profit. 

After his death the mission 
was suspended till the arrival 
of Jtfr. Slater 5 in 1819 , when 
the Society gave a permanen¬ 
cy to the mission by purchas¬ 
ing a piece of ground, eligibly 
situated at a little distance 
.from the city in the midst of 
Chinese villages and Mahome¬ 
tan dwellings, on which a 
house has been generously 
erected by resident friends of 
the mission. As an outfit, Mr. 
Slater was furnished, from 
Canton and Malacca, with a- 
bout 15,000 volumes of Chi¬ 
nese Tracts, Testaments and 
parts of the Old Testament; 
likewise Malay Tracts, Spell¬ 
ing Books, Catechisms, &c. 
which he extensively distribu- 
• ted with pleasing anticipations 
of reaping much fruit. A cha- 

English and Malay 
been erected, 
contributions, 
and Chinese schools establish¬ 
ed, Mr. Slater preaches in 
Malay, Chinese and in one of 
the provincial dialects of the 
CJhiawe. The Chinese assem- 
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crowds and attentively 
the subject of Chris* 
The late Dr. Milne 
■ent two Chinese teachers to 
assist Mr. S. in the enlarged 
concerns 
1822, 

rived from Penang 
share in the Chinese 
Bath, a very 
lage on the isL Jamaica, 13 
miles from Morant Bay, 
ted at the bottom of a 
high mountain, where are 
some of the richest and best 
cultivated estates in the colo¬ 
ny. It owes its rise and name 
to a hot, sulphurous spring, 
which flows from the mountain, 
the water of which will boil 
an egg. The bath is much 
visited. The majority of the 
white inhabitants, many of 
whom are respectable, are 
friendly to the Missionaries. 

Mission ;—This ie included 
in the Morant Bay circuit of 
the Wesleyan Missionaries, 
where a chapel, was provided, 
in 1821. In 1820, the mein 
bers in Society, on the 
boring estates, were 600 
Bathurst, a new, 
ing and healthy British settle¬ 
ment, W. Africa, on the isL 
St. Mary, at the mouth of the 
Gambia, between 13° and 14° 
N. lat. By means of this set¬ 
tlement, a 
commercial 
troduced u 

is designed to suppress 
slave trade. The river is na¬ 
vigable more than 500 miles ; 
and, in point of commercial 
importance, this place is ex- 

become the first 
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British establishment on the 
coast, as It affords the best 
intercourse with the interior. 
Population, upwards of 2,000, 
almost entirely Jaloofs and 
Mandingoes. They are friend¬ 
ly and many are desirous for 
religious instruction. They 
are Mahomedans. 

Mission ; C. M. S. 1819.— 
Rev. R. Hughes arrived here 
in March, 1821, as Chaplain 
to the garrison and superin¬ 
tendent of schools, but died in 
August following-; previous to 
this, schools had been esta¬ 
blished. Rev. John Horton 
soon succeeded Mr. Hughes, 
but little is known of the suc¬ 
cess of his labors. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have been stationed here with 
the view of extending their 
labors among the numerous 
tribes on the banks of the 
Gambia, and into the interior. 

Bathurst, town of liberat¬ 
ed negroes, in the parish of 
St. James, Sierra Leone. Pop. 
393; chiefly Jaloofs. 

Mission ; C. M. S. 1817 . — 
W. IAwom, JV. Teacher.— Com¬ 
municants, 27 ;—Scholars, 176 . 
The strong prejudices of the 
people in favor of their native 
customs are gradually giving 
place to civilization and the 
influence of the gospel. Rev. 
John Gerber waa stationed at 
Bathurst, supposed to be this 
place, in January, 1823. 

IIatticauok, BaMicokk, or 
Batacok: , small island, about 
S 1-2 miles in circuit, on the 
B. coast of Ceylon; 60 miles 
N. Matura* E- Ion. 82°. N, 
lat* 7° 4fi'. Here is a fort, a 


few English families, and a 
small village of Mahomedans 
and Hindoos, who are dupes to 
the vilest superstitions. They 
mostly speak Tarn el. The 
heathen population is numer¬ 
ous on the adjacent shores, 
who are remote and secluded 
from any other missionary sta¬ 
tion, the intermediate country 
being wild and dangerous. 

Mission; W. M. SI 1814.-— 
Joseph Roberts , M. — Mr. Ault 
commenced a mission here, 
and rested from his very ac¬ 
tive and successful labors in 
the following year: yet, in 
this short space, he had near¬ 
ly prepared an extensive cir¬ 
cuit. At this time, he was the 
only Missionary, from Jaffna 
on the north to Matura on the 
south, a distance of 330 miles. 
He acquired the Tamul, and 
preached often and extensive¬ 
ly to large and attentive con- 
gregationsybeside superintend¬ 
ing several schools of about 
140 scholars; into which he 
introduced portions of the gos¬ 
pel, copied by the scholars up¬ 
on their olas, for school-books, 
instead of the books and vain 
songs of the heathen. He 
began to see precious fruits 
of his labors. After his death, 
this mission was only partially 
supplied, till about 1821, when 
Mr. Roberts, having previous¬ 
ly acquired a knowledge of 
the Tamul at Jaffna, resumed 
the mission. At the last dates, 
he was preaching to attentive 
congregations, and superin¬ 
tending 4 schools of 136 pupil* 
A Bible Society has been form- 
el here, ani a collection tafc- 
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©n ii p, at 
dollars for missionary purpo¬ 
ses, or 31-Spanish dollars. 

Batticotta, parish in the 
district of Jaffna, on the north¬ 
ern extremity of the island, 

. Jaffna- 





patamn, 2 N. W. Manepy and 
3 S. E. Panditeripo. Previ- 

;he desolating sickness 
, the parish contained 
1,300 families. E. Ion. 80° 
15 / . N. lat. 9° 45'. 

Mission; A. B. C.F.M. 1817. 
—Benjamin C. Meigs, Henry 
Woodward , Ms. Gabriel Tis- 
sera , JV. Preacher. Having 
gained permission of govern¬ 
ment to occupy the glebe- 
lands, at this place, Messrs. 
Rickards and Meigs com¬ 
menced repairing the build¬ 
ings in 1816, and removed their 
families here, in June, 1817. 

The mission~prem ises con¬ 
tain nearly 4 acres of land on 
which the Missionaries found 
the following appertenances, a 
church, dwelling house, 5 oth¬ 
er small buildings, 2 yards, a 
garden, 4 wells, 11 mangosa 
trees, and 51 palmyra trees, 
all belonging to the govern- 




The church is 171 feet long 
and 65 wide, the walls, 4 feet 
thick, are chiefly of coral 
stones. From one end to the 
other are 20 massy pillars, 10 
feet in circumference, in two 
rows, supporting 18 fine arch¬ 
es, which are so much higher 
than the walls as to support 
the roof. It was built by the 
Portuguese, in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and repaired by 
Dutch in 1678. Since 







English took possession of the 
island, in 1795«=6, ail the 
buildings had been rapidly de¬ 
caying, till the Missionaries 
made the repairs 
ges of time had 
ished ail 
them of 

and dwelling house , 
to the custom of 
are one story high 
ter is 100 feet 
wide, the walls of coral stones, 
the floors of brick, and, in the 
time of the Dutch, was the 
country seat of the second of- - 
ficer in command at Jaffna. 
In front is the church, about 
20 rods distant. Back of the 
house are the yards, enclosed 
by a wall about 8 feet high. 
Through one of these is an 
entrance into the garden, 
which contains nearly 2 acres, 
enclosed by a fine wall of co¬ 
ral stones, laid in mortar, 9 
feet high. In this are 3 wells 
to water it in the dry season, 
and the palmyra trees ; the 
fruit of which constitutes the 
principal food of the natives, 
half the year, the leaves are 
used to cover the roofs of 
buildings, and instead of paper 
for writing. The mangosa 
trees are in front of the house; 
from the nuts a 
expressed, and 
these and the 
valuable for timber. 

The first 
sionaries was 

mul language and establish 
schools. In about a year they 
acquired the language so as to 
preach without interpreters, 
in the mission house and 
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m uie neigiiDoring 
The boarding school at this 
station was commenced, July 
26, 1818, with 5 bojs. Owing 
to the prejudices of the natives 
against their children eating 
on the church land, a small 
house waa erected on an ad¬ 
joining acre of land belonging 
to a heathen. In 1822, the 
school consisted of 22 boys, 17 
of whom had received English 
names, according to the re¬ 
quest of their benefactors, sev- 
of whom are hopefully 
, and render important 
the mission. At the 
time were 4 girls, 3 of 
whom were named. In 1819, 
Mr. Meigs superintended 6 
schools in this and neighbor¬ 
ing parishes, containing 300 
children, who were instructed 
in the principles of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. Mr. Richards 
was eminently useful here as 
a Missionary and Physician, 
till 1821, when he removed to 
Tiilipally, and died Aug. 3, 
1822. Mr. Woodward suc¬ 
ceeded him at this station. — 
See Jaffna. 

Baviajtskxoof, now, Gnad- 
enthaL 

Bay of Islands , bay on the 
N. E. coast of the northern 
island of New-Zealand. The 

of the harbor is about 
es, with good anchorage 
ing in several coves, 
behind the islands, 
of which there are a number 
in the bay. Some of the coves 
extend more than 20 miles in- 
interior. Pour consid- 
rivers run into the har¬ 
bor. The soil of the adjoining 













land is very fertile.—See JSTtw- 
Zealand . 

Mission See Mangkeeho& % 
Gloucester . 

Bay of Kentv, bav on the 
northern 
rio, U. 

the Mohawks 

Mission; 

John Hill , John Green , School• 
masters. This place is occa¬ 
sionally visited by Rev 
Stewart of Kingsto 
perintends the school and 
forms other missionary labor. 
The Mohawks here are very- 
desirous of instruction, the 
pupils make encouraging pro¬ 
gress, and a permanent mission 
is intended. 

Beausejour, estate, 6 miles 
N. St. George’s, Grenada. 

The Wesley an Missionaries 
have established a school here 
to give the children religious 
instruction, who make desira¬ 
ble progress. 

Beauville, town in France, 
containing nearly 2,000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
take this in their circuit, 
have a small Society 

Bedeq,ue, town in 
Scotia. 











Mission ; W. 
mas Paine , 
members in 
20 of whom were 
the year. 

Beerbhoom, Bheerbhoom or 
Birbhoom , district in Bengal, 
Hind. N. W. Calcutta; 80 
miles long and 30 wide, bor¬ 
dering on Monghyr, N. and 

Rurdwan, S. 

Mission; B.'M. S.- I cat- 
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1 y m 1800, Mr. Thomas, one 
of the first Missionaries to Cal¬ 
cutta, devoted much time to 
the introduction of the gospel 
in this district, and prepared 
the field for future laborers; 
which was successively visit¬ 
ed by Messrs .Chamberlain and 
Wm. Cany, Jr. while residing 
at Cutwa. For a. considera¬ 
ble time, they principally la¬ 
bored, with the aid of native 
assistants, at Lakra-koonda 
and the neighboring villages 

Lakra-koonda is a large and 
populous town in this district, 
60 N. W. of Cutwa. Their 
labors resulted in founding a 
•branch of the church at Cutwa 
and establishing schools. In 
1822, the members here were 
formed into a distinct church, 
which the Missionaries intend 
to divide, and organize one at 
Soori y and the other at Bhoori 
or Dooberajpoor. 

Mr. Hampden is now set¬ 
tled at Soori and preaches to 
both congregations, as well as 
in the surrounding neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Beerfoue, a very extensive 
village, in Kahar, Hind, con¬ 
taining about 1,000 houses, 6 
miles from Buxar. 

Mr. Bowley of Buxar has 
distributed portions of theHin- 
dee Gospel and Tracts here, 
and used other means to in¬ 
troduce the gospel, which 
have excited much attention* 

Belfast, a settlement in 
Antigua, where the Church 
Missionaries, in 1821. had 217 
scholars in their schools, who 
were making very pleasing 
progress. 



Belgaum, popuic 
and military station 
Bombay and Bellary, 
N. W. Bellary. ft 
is chiefly spoken he 
the extensive countr 

m 

this and Bellary, and 
ratta between thia s 

bay. 

Mission ; L. M. S 


is town, 
between 
:00 miles 
i Canara 
i« and in 


Joseph Taylor , M. Ryadmg 9 
jV. Teacher. Mr. T. carat 
here from Bellary, favored by 
Gen. Pritzler, the command¬ 
ing officer at this post, and 
receives a liberal allowance 
for his services in the camp. 
He soon opened two native 
schools, at Belgaum and Shaw*- 
pore, consisting of 120 schol¬ 
ars, who receive Christian in¬ 
struction. The gospel is pro¬ 
ducing a happy influence upon 
Brahmins and many others, 
and the prospects are very 
encouraging. A. Society hat 
been formed, which has con¬ 
tributed liberally in aid of 
Bible, Missionary and Tract 
Societies, and has promoted 
the circulation of the Scrip¬ 
tures and Tracts in 5 langua¬ 
ges with manifest good effect. 

Bellary, or Bethary , pop¬ 
ulous, fortified town, in the 


northern part of My sore, Hind. 
187 N. Seringapatam and about 
300 N. W. Madras, surround¬ 
ed by many populous town* 
and villages. Here are many 
English soldiers and residents, 
and the place is vastly impor¬ 
tant as a missionary station, 
being the residence of the col¬ 
lector for several populous 
districts, in consequence of 
which. It was judged, in 1121, 













that from 12 to 13,000 Ryots, 
[renters of lands,] and others 
were collected, at one time, 
from various districts to pay 
their rents, and transact other 


Mission; L. M. 9. 1810.— 
J. Hands , W. Reeve , H. Cham- 
hers , Ms. W. Ilowell , Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools, Anandera- 
yer , JV. Teacher. 

The Mission Garden of 8 
acres is granted by govern¬ 
ment, free of rent, while 
schools are kept on the prem¬ 
ises. Mr. Hands commenced 
this station, and, in a short 
time, formed a grammar and 
vocabulary. In 1820 , the Mis¬ 
sionaries had translated the 
Bible into the Canara lan¬ 
guage ami several tracts, 
which are printed at their 
press, recently obtained, and 
extensively and usefully dis¬ 
tributed by the Ryots and 
others, who are very anxious 
to obtain, and thankfully re¬ 
ceive them. Some have tra¬ 
velled 200 miles to procure a 
copy. - A numerous church 
has arisen of soldiers and resi¬ 
dents, to which 50 have been 
added in 18 months. In 1820 , 
two heathen converts were 
added, the first fruits. The 
strong holds of idolatry are 
yielding to the force of truth, 
and a spirit of inquiry exten¬ 
sively excited on the subject 
of Christianity by frequent, 
itinerant preaching, the dis¬ 
tribution of religious books 
and establishment of schools. 
Beside several promising Na¬ 
tive and English schools in the 
Mission Garden and Fort, the 


9 a 


Missionaries have established 
and superintend others in the 
neighboring towns and villa¬ 
ges, 16 in all, embracing 800 
scbolars. In all these schools 
the Scriptures are read, por¬ 
tions committed to memory, 
and catechisms taught. A 
valuable library has been ob¬ 
tained lor sabbath schools, 
which are numerously attend¬ 
ed. Auxiliary Missionary, 
Tract and Bible Societies have 
been formed, which contribute 
about $1,000 annually. The 
beneficial effects of this mis¬ 
sion are very apparent. When 
the Missionaries arrived, very 
few families could be found of 
those born in the country, who 

a/ 

were able to read, or willing 
to learn. Their leisure time 
was mostly consumed in re¬ 
creation. Many of these have 
become decided Christians, 
are ornaments to the church 
and contribute liberally for 
the support of schools and the 
various objects of the mission. 

The following are among 
the neighboring schools super¬ 
intended by the Missionaries, 
Assoondy , Coul Bazar , Har¬ 
riott, Mokai , Pattoon, Rug- 
gooU 

Belmont, settlement in the 
parish of St. Ann’s Bay, Ja¬ 
maica. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1821.— 
Turtle and Crofts, Ms. in con¬ 
nexion with St. Ann’s may* 



in 


Belle Ombre, 
island, Mauritius 
miles from Port I 
Mission ; L. M, 


in’s Bay. 
Members 


town on the 
, abou t 40 


In ill© 


i 
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—20, J)fr . Jones retired here 
from Madagascar for the re¬ 
covery of his health, and, as¬ 
sisted by an English resident, 
Mr. Telfair , opened a Sabbath 
school and a day school of a- 

eacb, on his 
, by which 
spirit of re¬ 
pervades all 
numerous popu- 
a very happy 
other planters 
Jones return- 
ar, in 1821, 
schools continue * to 
prosper under Mr. Telfair’s 
superintendence. 

B eijjgam, town, Ceylon, 
included in the circuit of the 
IVesleyan Missionaries at Ma- 
tura. Notwithstanding many 
discouragements, the word of 
God prevails. 

Beltollah, town in Ben¬ 
gal, Hind .—An 1821, the Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Society esta¬ 
blished 5 Bengalee schools in 

this vicinity, and a central 
English school at this place 
under the superintendence of 
Mr'Van Gricken. 

Bembala, there are two 
native towns of this name,in or 
near the Sherbro country, W. 
Africa, which are occasionally 

Tamba, a zea- 
convert, who col¬ 
lects email congregations in 
each place, to whom he ex¬ 
pounds the scriptures. The 
attention excited encourages 
the hope, that he will be in¬ 
strumental of much good. 

Benares, large, fertile and 
populous district, Hind, on 
both sides of the Ganges, ceded 











to Great Britain in 1775. An¬ 
nual revenue, about £400,000. 
It lies between Allahabad on 
the west, and Babar on the 
east. See Benares , Secrole . 

Benares, city, capital of 
Benares district, Hind, on 
N. bank of the Garage 
miles, N. W. Calcutta; i 
long and 4 wide, 
the first cities 
for the costliness of 
ttires. In contains more 
12,000 stone and brick build¬ 
ings, many of which are six 
stories high, and more than 
16,000 mud-houses. The Brah¬ 
mins occupy about 8000 of the 
houses, and receive religious 
contributions. The streets 
are narrow and irregular—* 
Population, in 1803, '582,000, 
mostly Gentoos; very few 
English. Benares has been 
from time immemorial the re¬ 
sidence of the most learned 
Brahmins, the seat of science 
and literature, and is denomi¬ 
nated the “Holy City.” The 
Shasters affirm, and the natives 
suppose, that whoever dies in 
this city will be saved. 

Some years since a 
College was founded here 
a late English resident, Mr 
Duncan, to encourage 
tog among the Brahmins,which 
has recently revived 
becoming a very 
Institution. The Government 
allow 20,000 rupees, or $11,100 
annually, for its support. The 
course of study is 12 
and students 
from 12 to 18 
The first annual examination 
was held in 1820. In 1822, 
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the number of students was 
172, more than 100 of whom 
received no support from the 
funds. E. Ion. 88°. N. lat. 25° 
30 / . 

Mission; B. M. S. 1816 -— 
Wnt. Smithy M. with Motive 
Assistants. Mr, Smith is much 

in his labors by 
conversion of several na¬ 
tives, 2 of whom were Brah¬ 
mins. He has extensively dis¬ 
tributed books and tracts in 4 
different languages, and prea¬ 
ches to crowds of attentive 
Hindoos, to whom he commu¬ 
nicates copies of Hindee gos- 
pels,and has a promising school 
of native children. 

C. lit. S. 1817 — Thomas 
Morris , M. John Adlimgton , 
Superintendent of Jay No- 
rain’s Charity School , with 
Assistants and Native Teach¬ 
ers. Mr. and Mrs. Morris ar¬ 
rived Jam. 10, 1821. The 
Charity School was liberally 
endowed by Jay Narain Ghos- 
saul , a Hindoo, who was very 
zealous to promote Christiani¬ 
ty among his deluded country¬ 
men. To this object he ap¬ 
propriated a large building, in 
city, 3 stories high, which 
,000 rupees, and40,000 
rupees, as a permanent fund, 
and consigned the care of the 

Church Missioo- 
, which was opened 
i, in 4 months, 116 
pupils were received, who are 
taught the principles of the 
Christian religion, together 
with various sciences and lan¬ 
guages to prepare them for 
usefulness. The growing ex¬ 
penses of the school soon ex¬ 





ceeded the income of the fund, 
and the excess has been de¬ 
frayed by the Government. 
Success attends the labors of 
theMissionaiius*,and many rich 
and learned Hindoos are rea¬ 
dy to welcome the gospel. A 
printing press 
ployed at 

L. M. S. 

Jlf. 

learning the Hindostanee f 
preached to a few Europeans, 
has compiled several Tracts in 
Hindoo, and opened a Native 
school. 

The Christian knowledge 
Society has a valuable depot of 

books in this city. 

Bencoolen, sea-port town 
and fort, 8. W. coast of the 
island, Sumatra,, about 2 mile* 
in compass, where the English 
have a settlement and factory. 
The town stands upon a morass, 
and is unhealthy. It is chiefly 
inhabited by native Malays, 
who build their houses on 
lars of bamboo wood, 
are a few English, Portuguese 
and Chinese ; but* few of this 
class survived the intempera- 
ture of the climate, till Fort 
Marlboro’ was built 
and elevated 
3 miles distant 
inhabitants repair during the 
rage of sickness. The princi¬ 
pal establishment of the East 
India Company, 
is at this place 
N. lat. 3° 49'. 

Mission ; B. 

Richard Burton , Nathaniel M. 
Ward , Wm. Robinson* Ms, 
The head quarters, of the mis- 
are at the fort, but the 
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labors of the Missionaries are 
greatly extended in the neigh¬ 
boring villages, io preaching, 
distributing Tracts and es¬ 
tablishing Schools- They have 
received much kind attention 
and assistance from the Gov¬ 
ernor and other Europeans, 
who welcomed them as the 
first Missionaries, who had 
landed on the island. Mr. 
Ward soon established a 
printing press, which is an 
efficient auxiliary in spread¬ 
ing the gospel, in furnishing 
the schools with elementary 
books, and in supporting the 
mission. Malay books are 
sought and read with great 
avidity ; and a growing dispo¬ 
sition, in the natives, to learn 
is very apparent. The Mis¬ 
sionaries indulge a hope that, 
at no very distant period, the 
'bulk of the rising generation ! 
will be able to read, and be 
supplied with 'books from their 
press. Several native schools 
have been established, and 
pressing applications are made 
for others in neighboring, and 
distant villages. Female edu¬ 
cation is becoming popular. 
The Governor has transferred 
to the Missionaries the care 
of an Orphan school for half¬ 
cast children, which, it is 
thought, will contribute much 
to the influence of Christiani¬ 
ty among the people. The 
gospel is gradually undermin¬ 
ing the foundations of Ma- 
Jhomedan delusion. 

Bengal, province, Hind, on 
each »idc' of the Ganges ; 
bounded, N. by Bootan ; W. 
by Bahar and Orissa j S. by 


the bay of Bengal, and E. by 
the Burman Empire and As® 
sam; 400 miles long and 300 
broad ; between 86° and 92° 

E. ion, and 21° and 27° N. lat. 
The coast between the Hoog¬ 
ly and the Ganges, 180 miles, 
is a dreary inhospitable shore, 
which sands and whirlpool* 
render inaccessible to ships of 
burden. Bengal is, generally, 
a tow, flat country, fertilized 
by the Hoogly, Ganges, Bur- 
ham poo ter and several other 
rivers, which overflow their 
banks in the rainy season, 
and inundate the low coun¬ 
tries, except such parts as are 
protected by dikes at an enor- 
mous expense. The rainy 
season continues from Juno 
to September, but the inunda** 
tions from the -Ganges and 
Burhampooter, only nbout a 
month in the latter part of 
July and beginning of August, 
After the waters subside, dis* 
eases rage, especially among 
those, who are not accustom¬ 
ed to the climate. The soil it 

I very productive in most kinds 
of grain, vegetables and fruit, 
but rice is the principal crop, 
The presidency of Bengal 
includes several provinces! 
apd yields an immense reve¬ 
nue to the British, who gained 
possession in 1765. The popu¬ 
lation of Bengal is estimated 
at more than 15,000,00© ; 
within the presidency are 
about 40,000,000. It is peo¬ 
pled by various nations, but 
the principal are the Moguls, 
or Moors, and the Hindoos, of 
Bengalese. The Bengalee 
and Moors have each a tkm, 
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tinct language. The former 
are idolaters ; generally live 
In huts, built of mud and straw, 
seldom use chairs or tables, 
hmt sit on the ground, and eat 
with their fingers. - Among 
their horrid superstitions, is 
that of burning widows on the 
funeral piles of their deceased 
husbands, of whom between 
$ and 900 are annually sacri¬ 
ficed in the presidency of Ben¬ 
gal. The Moors, originally 
natives of Tartary, are des¬ 
cendants of those, who subju¬ 
gated the empire of Hindostan, 
5 or 3 centuries ago, and are 
Mahoinedans. There are 
many English, Dutch, French, 
And Danes, who came here 
for the purpose of commerce. 
The English are the most nu¬ 
merous of these, and their 
chief settlement is at Calcutta. 

•Mission; see Barrackpore, 
Barripore , Beerbhoom y Ber- 
hampore, Murdwan , Calcutta , 
Chandernagore, Chinsurah , 
Chittagong , Cutwa , Dacca , 
Dewangunj, Dmapore , Door - 
gapore , Dum Dum, Ooamalty , 
Jessore , Kidderpore , Malda , 
•Midnapore, •Moorshedabad , 
SadamaJdl , Sahtbgunjy Seram - 
yore, Silhet, Tumlock . 

Bentotte, town, Ceylon, 
W. coast, 45 miles S. Colom- 
bo. The Wesleyan •Missiona- 
rie# have a society here of 37 
members in connexion with 
Caltura which see. 

Berbice, district of Guiana, 
S. America, ceded to the Brit¬ 
ish in 1814. It extends on 
the coast from the mouth of 
the Corentyn, about 150 miles 
west to Demarara, including a 


river oi the same 
fails into the Atiac 
Ion. 57° 20'. N. 
navigable for ships 
200 miles from its i 
each side of which 
valuable plantations 
coffee, cotton, &c. 
terior is neonled bv 



hich 

i W. 


iat. 6° 30V 
of burden 


on 


are many 


wack Indians. Population, 
about 18,000 : about 500 of 
whom are whites; the rest 
blacks, principally slaves, and 
pagans. 

* Mission ; see JVew Amster¬ 
dam, PilgerhuU 

Berditchef, town in Rus¬ 
sia, containing upward of 
16,000 Jews, among whom the 
R. B. S. has extensively dis¬ 
tributed Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments, which have been eager¬ 
ly sought An auxiliary Bi¬ 
ble Society has been formed. 

Berditschew, town in Po¬ 
land, containing about 30,000 
Jews. 

•Mission ; E. J. S.—The 

Missionaries from this Society 
have labored here in distribut¬ 
ing and illustrating the Scrip¬ 
tures, and found many dili¬ 
gently inquiring after truth. 

Berhampore, fortified town 
in Bengal, 120 miles N. N. W. 
Calcutta, and 6 from Moors- 
hedabad. 

•Mission ;—The Baptist and 
other Missionaries in Bengal 
have made frequent excursion® 
to this place and preached to 
the soldiers with happy effect. 
A church of about 20 mem¬ 
bers was formed, about 1813, 
most df whom removed to Cal¬ 
cutta, a few years after ; yet, 
the Missionaries have been 






















encouraged to continue their 
occasional labors, and the 
Baptists have at diderent times 
stationed Native preachers 
and Assistants here, who have 
not labored in vain. A small 
Female Society has been 
formed for the support of fe- 


Be&lin, one of the most 
flourishing 1 cities in Europe, 
on the river Spree, capital of 
the Prussian States, Germany, 
11 miles in circumference. 
In 131#, including the milita¬ 
ry, the population was 188,485. 
Here are many Jews, among 
whom are the most encourage- 
ing indications that the time 
of mercy toward Israel is ap¬ 
proaching. In 1822, a Socie¬ 
ty for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews was formed 
In this city under the express 
sanction of the king, and 
much zeal and liberality is 
manifested in the cause. 

Missionary Institution ;— 
The Berlin Missionary Insti¬ 
tution was founded in 1800, 
and is supported by the vol¬ 
untary contributions of indi¬ 
viduals. It is designed to 
qualify pious young men for 
Missionaries, and is under the 
immediate care of Rev. Jaen- 
icke of Berlin. Many faith¬ 
ful Missionaries have gone to 
different fields of labor from 


this school of the Prophets. 

Bermuda, or Somers ? Isl- 
ands , cluster of small and 
rocky islands, about 400 in 
number, about 600 miles eas¬ 
terly from Cape Hatteras, N. 
Carolina, which is the nearest 
laud. The principal islands 


are St. George, St, David, 
Cooper, Ireland, Somerset, 
Long Island, &c. The whole 
contain about 10 or 12,000 
acres of land, a small part of 
which is inhabited. Popula- 
tion, 10,381, about half blacks* 
Religion, Church of England, 

i Mission ; W. M. S. 1788.— 
James Dunbar, Charles Jam - 
on, Ms. —In 1821, the mem¬ 
bers were 59 whites and 47 
blacks. An auxiliary Bible 
Society, consisting chiefly of 
blacks, distributed within the 
first year after its formation 

305 Bibles and Testaments. 

% 

Here is a Sabbath school of 
more than 50 colored children. 
A Missionary Society is con¬ 
ducted with spirit, and affords 

annually a .liberal support to 
the general fund. The Mis¬ 
sion is in a prosperous state. 

Beshtaw, Be&htau or Besk* 
as aw, five mountains on the 
frontier of the Russian Em¬ 
pire, in the Circassian coun¬ 
try, between the Euxine and 
Caspian Seas, chiefly inhabit¬ 
ed by Mahomedans. On the 
east side of the largest, the 
Scottish Mis. Society has a 
station at Karass ;—which 
see. 

Bethany, formerly Klip 
Fountain , settlement in Great 
Namaqua Country, S. Africa, 
about 550 miles from Cape 
Town, near the former station, 
called Warm Bath. 

Mission; L. M. S. 1815 — 
H . Schmelen , S. 

while on an exploring tour 
was induced to settle here by 
the earnest entreaties of the 
chief and his people, some of 

f i 










whom had profited by religious 
Instruction at Warm* Bath* 
He opened a school which soon 
contained 140 children, and a 
general concern on the sub¬ 
ject of religion prevailed a- 
mong the inhabitants. Du¬ 
ring* the first year he baptized 
65 adults and 40 children. 
The inhabitants from neigh¬ 
boring kraals frequented his 
meetings, anxiously desiring 
to be instructed in the way of 
salvation. The fruits of this 
mission have been very salu¬ 
tary in promoting Christiani¬ 
ty, civilization and the educa¬ 
tion of the rising generation. 

Bethany*, station of the 
United Brethren on the island 
of St. Jan, commenced in 
1741. In August, 1793, the 
church and negro-houses were 
demolished and swept away 
by a tremendous hurricane, 
la 131:2, the congregation con¬ 
sisted of 455 baptized, and 
201 communicants. 

Bethel, mission-station at 
the Freqch Camps, in Missis¬ 
sippi, among the Choctaws, on 
the public road from Tennes¬ 
see to Notches, about 60 miles 
S. W. from Maybew, and the 
same distance S. E. from Elli¬ 
ot, an elevated and healthy 
situation on the high land be¬ 
tween the Pearl and Big Black 
rivers, 4 miles south of the 
upper French Camp. The 
mission-buildings are pleas¬ 
antly situated 50 rods west of 
the road. In the vicinity are 
several whites with Indian 
families, most of whom speak 
the Indian and English lan¬ 
guages. They have many 


slaves, who likewise speak 
both languages. Within 40 
miles are many natives grop¬ 
ing in spiritual darkness.— 
The pernicious examples of 
unprincipled whites have poi¬ 
soned their minds and corrupt¬ 
ed their morals, so that with 
very few exceptions they have 
been degraded by every spe¬ 
cies of vice. This place was 
formerly known by the name 
of French Camps , afterwards* 
Newell, and recently, Bethel, 
Mission ; A. B. C. F. M. 
1821 .—Loving S, Williams , 
Assistant JH, Stephen B, Ma- 
comber , Sm. both married. 
Mr. M. arrived in the spring 
of 1823. In the summer of 
1821, Mr. Williams had charge 
of the school at Elliot; and, 
bring obliged to journey for 
his health, was directed fcf 
visit different parts of the 
Cboctaw nation in order to 
learn their disposition in rela¬ 
tion to the instruction of their 
children. At this place he 
found the white inhabitants 
very anxious on the subject, 
made arrangements to estab¬ 
lish a local school, removed his 
family here in October follow¬ 
ing and took residence in an 
old cabin, where he opened a 
school on the 5th of Novem¬ 
ber. He selected a site for 
the station on a plea^pot emi¬ 
nence in a thick forest, and 
such was the zeal of the in¬ 
habitants, that in less than a 
month they nearly completed 
a large dwelling house, divi¬ 
ded into 5 apartments, beside 
a hall 16 feet wide, a piazza 
in front, and one 44 feet Ion 
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in the rear, the whole cover¬ 
ed by a roof 90 feet by 40; 
also a meat house and a cabin 
for a cook. In addition to this 
they agreed to provide for the 
teacher’s family, and for such 
of the children as could not 
board at home, to supply the 
necessary domestic help, and 
to clear 10 acres of land for a 
garden, cornfield and other 
necessary purposes. January, 
.1822, there were 15 scholars, 
and in February, 1823, there 
were 24, besides 2 of Mr. 
Williams’ children ; 7 of this 
number were females, 8 full 
blooded Choctaws, 9 support¬ 
ed wholly at the expense of 
the Board, and the others 
principally by their parents. 
The children were very' dili¬ 
gent in and out of school, and 
made good proficiency. From 
the commencement of the es¬ 
tablishment provision was 
made for the accommodation 
of poor children to be educat¬ 
ed at the expense of the mis¬ 
sion. A small congregation 
usually collect on the Sabbath 
at the house of Mr. Williams 
for religious worship. In the 
summer of 1822, a considera¬ 
ble revival prevailed at the 
Cation, principally among the 
clacks, and as many as 10 or 
12 gave evidence of ‘real con- 
version to God, some of whom 
were formerly notorious for 
their wickedness. On the 
17th of November following a 
ettareb was organized, and 4 
of those, who had become 
hopefully pious during the 
summer, publicly professed 
their faith in Christ On the 


a of January, 5 cithers unit- 
with the church, and it 
expected that others 


would soon come forward. 

This station is important as 
a deposit for Bibles and 
Tracts. Many people emi¬ 
grating from the States to the 
new purchase are destitute of 
Bibles and other books, and, 
among the white settlers in 
the neighborhood, only 4 Bi¬ 
bles and 1 Testament were 
found when Mr. Williams first 
visited them. Many Bibles 
and Tracts have already been 
distributed to residents and 
travellers. 

The Sabbath is now regard¬ 
ed especially by the black 
population, and vice is exten¬ 
sively restrained. 

Betbelsbqmp, settlement 

of Hottentots, in Cap© Colony, 
S. Africa, about 500 miles E. 
of Cape Town, and about 7 
miles N fort Frederic, at Al- 
goa Bay. Population, abou t 
1 , 200 . 

Mission; L.M. S. 1803,— 
James Kitchingman , Jlf. with 
J)[(Uive Teachers .— -Messrs. 

ierkemp and Read remov¬ 
ed to this place from fort 
Frederic, where they look: 
refuge from the rapacity of 
the neighboring Hottentot*. 
The Dutch Governor, Jansen, 
assigned the Missionaries and 
their adherents a tract of land 
fof a settlement, about 10 
miles in circumference, on 
which they formed a regular 
village, and built a temporary 
church. Recently • he village 
baa been much extended and 
a large church ©meted. Sev- 
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erai Missionaries have suc¬ 
cessively labored here with 
.great perseverance and suc¬ 
cess. Hundreds have been 
instructed in their schools, 
and from the lowest state of 

h 

degradation have become civ¬ 
ilized, adorned a Christian 
profession, and have contri- 
tilted liberally to the funds 
of the Society, and for the sup¬ 
port of the poor. In 1819, 
the church consisted of about 
200 members; scholars, 140. 
The British and Foreign Bi¬ 
ble Society has forwarded 

several hundreds of Dutch 

* * /* 

Bibles and Testaments, which 
have been thankfully receiv¬ 
ed. In the latter part of 1821, 
Rev. Dr. Philip of Cape Town, 
the superintendent of the So¬ 
ciety’s missions in the Colony, 
visited this station, and made 
the following communication 
to the Society. “I can now 
meet the calumniators of mis¬ 
sions and the enemies of the 
Hottentots on their own 
ground, and challenge them to 
show me, in any part of the 
world, a people more capable 
of being improved than the 
-(utilised Hottentots of S. Africa, 
#r .attempts at civilization 
more complete in their suc¬ 
cess than what may now be 
seen at Bethelsdorp.” 

Bethesda, settlement, An¬ 
tigua, W. Indies, 3 miles N. 
‘English Harbour. 

Mission ; C. M. S. 1813.— 
W* Anderson^ Sm » with As¬ 
sistant Teachers. —Here is one 
<of the 7 schools patronized by 
the Society op this island. 
The scholars* between I and 


300, are slaves from the neigh¬ 
boring estates, who are taught 
to read the Scriptures, in¬ 
structed in the principles of 
religion and the duties of their 
station. A commodious school- 
house has been built, and the 
establishment is in a prosper¬ 
ous state. Religious instruc¬ 
tion has a happy influence up 
on the pupils. 

Bethesda, formerly, Or- 
lam’* Kraal , settlement, S. 
Africa, in the interior, oil 
Great Orange river. 0 or 700 
miles N. Cape Town, inhabit¬ 
ed by Orlams, Carannas and 
Bushmans, in a very rude, un¬ 
cultivated state. 

Mission ; L M. S. 1808.— 
The labors of Messrs, Sass 
and Helm have been signally 
blessed, especially among the 
Corannae. About 1814, more 
than 80 were baptized in the 
course of a year. About thin 
time, Mr. Helm removed to 
Griquatown, and Mr. Bass con¬ 
tinued to labor here success¬ 
fully for several years, and 
widely extended the influence 
of the gospel, when he found 
the heat of the climate was 
destroying his constitution, 
and he removed to Campbell 
■ with such of the native* as 

I 

were disposed to attend him. 

Bethesda, settlement, St* 
Christopher’s, W, Indies, 
where the United Brethren 
have recently commenced a 
station, and have erected a 
church and mission-house. 
The assembly is numerous, 
and prospects are encourag¬ 
ing among the slaves. 

Betty’s Hofe, large estate, 

Dlciltl: O' iC 


is numerous, 
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Antigua, W. ladies, frequent¬ 
ly visited by the Wesleyan 
Missionaries. The slaves are 
very attentive to instruction, 
many have become members 
of the society and are very 
exemplary in their deport¬ 
ment. 

Bezondermeid, or Byzon- 




Bheerbhoom, see Beerb- 
kmm* 

Bholahaut, town, Bengal, 
Hind, where the Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries, in 1613, had a prom¬ 
ising school of 50 boys. 

Bhooaneefore, village, 
Bengal, in the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta. The London Missiona¬ 
ries occasionally preach here 
to attentive congregations 
and distribute Tracts, which 
are read with avidity. 

Bhoori, see Beerbhoom. 

Bio Spring, Upper Sandus¬ 
ky, Ohio. —The Methodist 
Missionaries in U. Sandusky 
have labored here among the 
Wyandots with success. In 
1822, many attended meeting 
with, much seriousness, and, 
®ii one occasion, 10 offered 
themselves for admission as 
inaembers of the society. 

Birbhoom, see Beerbhoom . 

Bjrmadasam, town, Hind. 
15 miles W. Palamcotta. The 
people have Bent urgent pe¬ 
titions to the Missionaries at 
Palamcotta for the establish¬ 
ment of a school. In return 
the Missionaries sent them 
catechisms, with a promise to 
visit them as soon as possible 
to comply with their wishes. 

Birmah, see Burmah* 

Bilack Hkab, town in 


■The Wesleyan 
include this in 

the 
np- 
anc! 









fouudland. 

Methodists 
their circuit. In 

s 

Sabbath school contained 
ward of a 100 children, 
many 

ing the way of salvation 

Ellis , M. 

Black Town 

Blue Hole, large estate on 
the isi. Jamaica, W. 
visited by the Wesleyan 
Honary at Montego Bay, who 
collects a large and atten¬ 
tive congregation. The own¬ 
er of the estate is much de¬ 
lighted with the improvement 
of his slaves under religious 
instruction. 

Bluff, settlement on Har¬ 
bour Island.—The Wesleyan 

Missionaries labor here. In 
1822, a school was regularly 
taught of 13 adults and. 40 
children ;—the members in 
society were increasing. 

Bogus, large estate on the 
isl. Jamaica. The United 
Brethren have labored here 
with much Buccess* In 1812, 
the regular congregation wa* 
more than 200. 

Bolabola, see Borabom. 

Bolam, small island occa¬ 
sionally visited by Rev. Mr, 
Kam.-—See Amboyna. 

Bombay, small "island near 
W, coast, Hind, abou 
long and 1 wide near 
containing a very 
capacious fortress, a 
populous citj 
name, a dock 
rine arsenal. It 
spacious and safe 

the English 
in 1662, 


was 
by the 
and was 
















•bartered to the East India 
Company, m 1668, Who retain 
the possession. Toleration is 
granted to persons of every 
religious profession. The po¬ 
pulation has been estimated at 
226,000; but a late census gives 

the following clas- 
British, 4,300 ; Native 
i. e. Portuguese 
and Arminians, 
Jews. 800 ; Mahome- 
000 ; Parsees, 13,150; 
Hindoos, 103,800 The Jews, 
Mahomed an a, Catholics, Hin¬ 
doos and Parsees are strongly 
addicted to their several su¬ 
perstitions. The Armenian 
Christians have little of reli¬ 
gion, but the name ; and very 
few of the English settlers 
manifest the power of it. The 
Hindoos generally speak the 
Mahratta;—the Parsees, the 
Guzerrattee. The climate is 
unhealthy, and the water, 
brackish. It has an exten¬ 
sive commerce with the neigh¬ 
boring continent and the fer¬ 
tile Island of Salsette. 

On the western side of this 
island, about 3 miles from the 
city of Bombay is the cele¬ 
brated temple of Mctha Luxtt- 
mee, or the great goddess of 
wealthy to which an annual 
pilgrimage is made, principal* 
5y, by the idolaters of the isl¬ 
and. In 1815, it was judged 
that 100,000 people were as¬ 
sembled on this occasion, who 
went individually into the 

a glance at the 
a prayer about half 
a minute In length, presented 
a trifling offering, and 
retired; 










The city of Bombay is about 
a mile in length, the princi¬ 
pal port and settlement of the 
English in this part of India, 
defended by very expensive 
fortifications, which render it 
the most considerable -fortress! 
in India. The houses, in gen¬ 
eral, are neither splendid nor 
commodious, 
of the 

shells, framed 
used ini 

which admit little light, 
is the seat of the British 
sidency, and capital of 
British possessions on the west 
coast of Hindostan, as Madras 
is of the Coromandel coast, 
and Calcutta, of Bengal. 

Ion. 72 ° 38'. N. lat. 18° 58'. 

•Mission; A. B. C. F. M. 
1813. —Gordon Hall^ «Af. 
James Garret I, Printer; both 
married.—This is the first sta¬ 
tion established by the Board. 
The first Missionaries, Rev.. 
Messrs. Newell , Hall , Nott^ 
Judson and Rice sailed, Feb.' 
1812 , and after various wan¬ 
derings and disappointments, 
Messrs. Hall and Nott arrived 
at Bombay in about a year, 
and were joined by Mr. New¬ 
ell, the year following; 
which time Mrs. 
at the Isle of 
Judson and 
became 

and left the connexion, 
and Mrs. Nott 
this country on account of bis 
ill health, in 1815. About 
this time, Messrs. Hall and 
Newell, the only Missiona¬ 
ries at this station, began to 
instruct the Natives in the 
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principles of Christianity, and 
translate the Scriptures and 
Tracts into the Mahratta lan¬ 
guage ; they had also estab¬ 
lished a promising school for 
European and half cast chil¬ 
dren, and, from the first, 
preached to such as under- 
■tood English. Rev. Horatio 
Mar dwell and wife arrived. 
Nov. 1, 1816 ; about the same 
time a printing press was pro¬ 
cured from Calcutta, which 
lie was competent to manage, 
and another valuable addition 
was made to the mission by 
the marriage of Mr. Hall to 
an English lady, who had ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of the 
Hindostanee, one of the prin¬ 
cipal languages spoken at 
Bombay. In Feb. 1818 , Rev. 
Messrs. Allen Graves and John 
Jfichuhj with their wives, and 
Miss Philomela Thurston 
joined this mission, and in 
March following Miss T. was 
married to Mr, Newell. In 
Jan. 1821, Mr. Bardweli and 
wife left the station and em¬ 
barked for America on account 
of his ill health ; Mr. Newell 
died. May 30, of the same 
year; a few weeks previous to 
this, Mr. Garrett arrived, who 
lias married the widow of Mr. 
Newell. In 1822, Mrs. Graves 
embarked for America for the 
recovery of her health, and 
sailed from this country for 
Bombay with Rev. Edmund 
Frost and his wife in Septein- 


Notwithstanding the nume¬ 
rous changes and bereave¬ 
ments of thia mission, much 
(tas been ion® to irradiate this 


8 

land of gross pagan darkness 
with the light of the gospel. 
Three important stations have 
been formed; beside this, one 
at Mahim on the same Island, 
and at Tannah on the island 
of Salsette. Bombay is the 
seat of the mission. The I 
companies form but one church 
and one missionary associa¬ 
tion, subject to the same 
rules. They have translated 
and printed most of the Ne# 
Testament, and portions of 
the Old into the Mahratta, 
which is spoken by 12,000,000 
of pagan idolaters in Bombay 
and the adjoining country, 
amounting to 30,000 Books 
and tracts, nearly all of which 
have been circulated amon g 
the natives, and read, proba¬ 
bly, by several hundred thou¬ 
sands. At each of the sta¬ 
tions and on the continent, 
they superintend several 
schools which had increased to 
25, in 1818, containing 1200 
heathen pupils, who received 
Christian instruction; but for 
want of funds, the schools 
were reduced, in 1823, to 18, 
and the pupils to about 900, 
many of whom make a grati¬ 
fying proficiency in literary 
and Christian knowledge.— 
Several children are support¬ 
ed in each family, and some, 
whose expenses are defrayed 
by their parents. A Jewish 
school promises much good in 
preparing teachers for the 
other schools. The Female 
Jew’s Society of Boston has 
contributed liberally' for if 
support Benevolent person® 
in Charleston, S* C. and Sa^ 
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vanuah 
engaged 
schools in or 
be 


support 

Bombay to 
those places 
Accordingly 
have called 
established at 
one at 

Tannah, Savannah, and one at 
Mahim, Augusta. The annu¬ 
al expense of a school of 50 

is estimated at about 
The Missionaries min¬ 
natives to com¬ 
municate Christian instruc¬ 
tion, and preach to such con¬ 
gregations as they can col¬ 
lect, which are very irregu¬ 
lar. They are, however, much 
encouraged that the time of 
favor to this people is not far 
distant. At this place, they 
.have bought a valuable piece 
of ground on which they hav< * 
built a stone Chapel, 60 feet 
by 35, which was opened on the 
30th of May, 1823, in the Mah- 
ratta. This is the first house 
of public worship erected by 
Protestant Christians to ac¬ 
commodate the natives, in the 
vast region extending north 
from Cape Comorin to the 
Russian empire, and west from 
the interior of India to the 
Mediterranean. A Mission 
College is contemplated. 

Beside the schools at the 
illations, Bombay, Mahim and 
Tannah, the Missionaries have 

one at each of the 
places, Allabag , 

Chouh H 


children. 
Europe- 
hea- 
t he 





rescue the half-cast 
of soldiers and other 
ans from profligacy 
thenism in Bombay 
adjoining country 
ber of scholars 
more than 1000, 
very satisfactory 
The Christian 
Society commenced 
ient operations here 
and have procured to 
ed at the press of th< 
can Missionaries vast numbers 
of Books and Tracts, which 
hdve been furnished gratui¬ 
tously to the schools of the 
Education Society, and other¬ 
wise advantageously circulat¬ 
ed. 

The Wesleyan Methodists 
commenced a mission here, in 
1816, but the Missionaries, 
Messrs. John Horner and »/o- 
seph Fletcher have left the sta¬ 
tion on account of ill health. 

O. M. S. 1820. —Richard 
Kenney , M. —Mr. K. is ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge of the 
Mahratta and Hindostanee, 
and has established several 
promising schools of about 50 
scholars each. 

The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has greatly aid¬ 
ed benevolent efforts here, 
and, in 1813, an efficient aux¬ 
iliary Bible Society was form¬ 
ed. 








Cuttian 




The Bombay Education Sa¬ 
to 




Sherbro 
occasionally 

Tarnba , a Native convert, 
Nogotnea , | explains the Scriptures 

small congregations. 
Bonavista, Cape, 
Newfoundland 
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Wesieyan Methodists report j 
a Sabbath school here of about | 
SO children, most of whom - 
have no other means of in- | 
struction. Members in socie¬ 
ty about 100, including 1 those J 
at Catalina. JVm. Wilson , | 
Jvnr. M, | 

Boot an, country, Asia, be- | 
tween Thibet and Bengal. It | 
is mountainous, but highly | 
cultivated, and contains many [ 
very populous villages. The | 
people differ essentially from | 
the Hindoos, and resemble the j 
Chinese. A mission wus at- j 
tempted in 1811, but tailed.— [ 
See Barbaree . 

Bootchuana, or Boschuana, \ 
mountainous, fertile and popu- I 
Ions country, S. Africa, be¬ 
tween 20° and 27° S. lat. and 
extends from, or near the east 
shore, opposite Madagascar, 
several hundred miles west. 
It is principally inhabited by 
numerous tribes of Bootchua- 
nas, concerning whom noth¬ 
ing was known till 1801, when 
two English travellers explor¬ 
ed a part of the country. 
Since that time Missionaries 
have proceeded farther, and 
discovered a vast population 
entirely without the means of 
grace. In 1816, the London 
Societv attempted a mission 


at Lattakoo, capital of the 
•Matchappee tribe, about 900 
miles N. E. Cape Town. To 
the west of this is a populous 
tribe called Matslaboroes . 
governed by 2 chiefs. In 1821, 
Mr. Stephen Kay, Wesleyan 
'Missionary, explored this 
country, E. and N. E. from 
U takoo to the distance of 


about 3 or 400 miles, where 
he found many populous tribes 
or settlements of this people, 
among which are the follow¬ 
ing : the Gokas, estimated at 
7.009 ; the Tammakas or Red 
Caffrts , very numerous and 
extensive; the Jllashows f a- 
bout as numerous as the Tam- 
makas ; the JUoquannas, up¬ 
ward of 7,000 ; the Marootze , 
about 12,000; beside these, 
he found several tribes of 
Bughmansand Corannas. The, 
following are his remarks in 
view of his discoveries. ‘*The 
further the interior of this 
long unknown quarter of the 
globe is penetrated, the great¬ 
er the population appears. 
We are now, [Marootze 
tribe] only at its gates ; and 
how deplorable is the fact, that 
not one of these numerous 
tribes have either a Bible or 
a Missionary ! Here is heath¬ 
enism indeed without the least 
mixture.” The Bootcbuanas 
are jet black, a very athletic, 
warlike race, free, in general, 
from every species of deformi¬ 
ty. Their manners are pe¬ 
culiar, and the grossest super¬ 
stition is interwoven in all 
their customs. They are very 
thievish, but hold the crime 
of adultery in the utmost ab¬ 
horrence. ’ Their language 


p ssesses no regular form, but 
is filled with all the unsoften¬ 
ed barbarity of savage sonnet. 
It is not uncommon to find 
from 2 to 10 or 12,090 living 
in a compact body, and scarce¬ 
ly any thing will induce them 
to remove. Each tribe has 
its laws, government and king. 
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who is invariably hereditary. 
They have advanced in the 
arts of civilization beyond 
their neighbors, and are pas- 
sionateiy fond of hunting. 
The men hunt, build and take 
care of the inclosures for their 
cattle and prepare their wear- 

which consists 
, sewed togeth- 
sinews of goats. 
The females 
the house, make its 
hedge, dig the garden and sow 
land, which they appear 
perform with the utmost 
cheerfulness. Sorcery ano 
witchcraft universally pre¬ 
vail, and their faith is firm ir 
almost any thing fictitious, 
especially when affirmed by 
their magicians. The majori¬ 
ty carry pieces of stone, horn 
•r roots suspended from their 
necks, which they use for 
magical purposes according 
to the direction of their sor¬ 
cerers. 

The deplorable condition of 
this people has excited the 
compassion of the friends of 
missions, and several Missiona¬ 
ries have entered the field 
with favorable prospects.—Bee 
Kurreechane, Lattakoo , Ma~ 

, New Lattakoo 
Borabora. or Bolabola , one 

Islands, about 
24 miles in circumference, 
surrounded by many populous 
islands, about 14 miles N. W. 
Paha, and 16 from Raiatea. 
W. Ion. 151° 52'. N.lat. 16° 
32'. The inhabitarfts are very 
numerous and were formerly 
npted for more daring ferocity 

of any of the neigh¬ 





boring islands . ail of whom, 
at one time, they held in sub¬ 
jection, and were gross idola¬ 
ters till 1816, when they faith¬ 
fully destroyed their idols. 





□unciation 
of t he 

where Missionaries were la¬ 
boring, led to the same event 
here, and many became very 
anxious to receive Christian 
instruction; accordingly,after 
many occasional visits 
Ms. Mr. O. settled 
them in Nov. 1820, and was 
most affectionately received 
by the chiefs, 2 of whom, Te - 
faaora and Mai, had distin¬ 
guished themselves by their 
zeal in destroying the idols, 
nd in erecting a house for the 
worship of the true God. 

Civilization and Christiani¬ 
ty are steadily advancing, and 
the triumph over heathenism 
is complete. In Feb 
the deputation, Messrs, 
erman and Bennet, 
this island, who received from 
the 2 kings and all the chiefs 
the strongest proofs of friend¬ 
ship, At that time, 
sion was in a very 

BB 

state, and the schools were 
singularly well attended, 

Boschuana 

net. 

Bosjesman, or 
see Bushman . 

Bosjesvei.d, sometimes call¬ 
ed Kramer's District, in the 
district of Tulbagh, about 40 
miles from Cape Town, S. Af- 









Mission ; L. 
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Cornelius Kramer has labored 
icceifully among the si ares, 
Hottentots and Colonists in 
the district, and derived his 
chief support from the people. 

Botany Bay, capacious bay 
on S- E. coast of New South 
Wales, New Holland, discov¬ 
ered by Capt. Cook, 1770, who 
took possession of it in the 
name of the king of Great 
Britain. This name has been 
given to an extensive country 
around, to which the English 
have transported convicti 
The first were landed in 1788, 
aince which the settlement 
has rapidly increased. The 
iftatives are in the rudest state 
of savage barbarity The 
Wesleyan Missionaries at Syd¬ 
ney have established a flour¬ 
ishing Sabbath school at the 
Bay with 2 well qualified 
teachers. 

✓ 

Hoc tan ; see Bootaau 

Bove Rock, settlement on 
isl. Jamaica, W. Indies, where 
Mr. John Colmar, Wesleyan 
Missionary, was stationed, in 
1816. 

Brainird, formerly Chick- 
mmaugah, in Chickamaugah 
district, Cherokee Nation, a- 
feosit 30 miles from the N. W. 
corner of Georgia, in an eas¬ 
terly direction, 2 miles within 
the chartered limits of Ten- 
nessee, on the western side of 
Chickamaugah creek, which 
is navigable to Brainerd, be¬ 
ing 15 miles from its conflu¬ 
ence with the Tennessee. It 
is nearly equi-distant from 
the eaatera and western ex¬ 
tremities of the Cherokee 
country, and perhaps 25 or 30 


miles from the northern limit, 
which is the mouth of the HI- 
was see. It lies 250 mies, X. 
W. Augusta, Ga. , 150, b. E. 
Nashville, 110, B. W. Knox¬ 
ville, Ten. about Smiles N. E. 
of the road from Augusta to 


N. 


nv- 


Nashville. W. Ion. 86°. If. 
lat. 35°. 

^ The face of the country is 
uneven ; but there are few 
mountains. Lookout is about 6 
miles westerly from Brainerd, 
and is supposed to be, at least, 
2,500 feet high. The woods 
are generally open; but on 
the bottom-1an<t, near the riv¬ 
ers, the timber is thick and 
heavy, and the herbage luxu¬ 
riant. 

The climate I« temperate. 
Though the days of summer 
are hot, the nights are very 
cool. The seasons have si 
much greater resemblance to 
those of the central parts of 
New England, than to those 
of Sa vannali or Charleston. 
Snows sometimes lie upon the 
ground a week or more, and 
the surface of the earth i® oc¬ 
casionally frozen hard; yet, 
daring the winter, cattle are 
seldom foddered, and are, not 
unfrequently, very fat in the 
spring. In addition to these 
natural advantages of the 
place,- there is at the landing 
what is called a fish-trap form¬ 
ed by a partial dam. It waa 
rebuilt, in 1817,and Is of great 
benefit to the establishment. 
The fish are caught as they 
pass down the stream in ‘ the 
night, and 150 have been taken 
out at a time ; the largest 
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considerable proportion from 
5 to 10 pounds each; 
which are of an e 

9 

quality. 

The property of the mission 
was summarily estimated as 
follows, in May, 1322. 
Improvements of land $1,300 
Agricultural implements 550 
Live stock 2,730 

Saw mill and jurist mill 4,000 
School-house for girls 1,000 
Other buildings ' • 1,265 

Mechanical tools 420 

Iron, steel, lumber, &c. 485 

Household/urniture, loom, 
wheels, &c. 2,500 

Library and globes 1,000 
Medicines, surgical instru¬ 
ments, &c. 300 

Provisions on hand 1.840 


Total, $17,390 
The mission premises are in 
the midst of a wilderness, and 
were purchased for $500 of a 
white man, who had cleared a 
few acres and erected 3 or 4 
log cabin*. There are now 
between 30 and 40 buildings 
of various descriptions, mostly 
of logs, on a gentle eminence, 
principally on a line from N.E. 
to S. W. As you enter from 
the N. E. you pass the creek, 
where are the saw-mill and 
till, thence you enter a 
which extends across 

or i® rods, on 
which are the 

Nearly 

centre of the row, is 
the mission-house, two stories 
high, having a piazza, its 
whole length, with a plewmnt 
#owrt yard in front. Behind 
it, and i 














dining hall 
and kitchen for the establish- 

A few feet to the S» 

. ii a two story framed build¬ 
ing for the female »chooI, well 
finished, and built by the di¬ 
rection of the President of the 

* t 

United States, who called here 
in 1819, and was pleased, 
express his approbation of 
plan of instruction, and 
deportment and improvement 
of the pupils, 
parture, he gave 
aries a letter directed to 
U S. Agent, 

“I have written to him 
the balance of your account, 
for what you have expended 
on these buildings, and alio to 
defray the expense of the 
house you are about to build. 
Make a good house, having 
due regard to Economy.” Be¬ 
side this, government furnish¬ 
es various implements of hus¬ 
bandry end domestic manufac¬ 
ture. At the S. W. extremity 
of the lane is the school-house 
for the boys, large enough to 
accommodate 100 scholars, 
and is used as a place of wor¬ 
ship on the sabbath. Most of 
the buildings are constructed 
of logs, having the interstices 
filled' with mortar, and make 
but a plain appearance. The 
ground on the S. 
lane is divided into a 
an erchard and several other 
lots, which are neatly fenced, 
and present a pleasant pros- 
pect in front of the mission- 
house. Near the school-house 
for boys is the grave-yard, 
where lie the remains of Rev. 
Worcester,‘late Cor. Sec. 
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of the Board, who died on a children might speedily be 
visit to this station, June 7, put into operation, and ap- 
1821. pointed one of their number 

Mission; A. B. C. F. M. to go with him and select a 
1817 .—Ard Hoyt., M. Elizur suitable place for an establish- 
Butter, Fhysician, Sylvester ment. Iu pursuance of his in- 
EUis, Sm. John Vail , Henry structions, he then communi- 
Parker y Frederic Elswoiih, cated the designs of the Board 
Farmers, Ermtus Dean, Aim- to the Heads of Departments 
worth £>. Blunt, Mechanics ; at Washington, and solicited 
all married. In Nov:. 1823. the their patronage. It is worthy 
following persons .arrived here of memorable record, that our 
on their way to different sta- rulers favored the design, 
tions* assigned, or to he as- which has been already noti- . 
signed; Mr. Samuel Mostly, ced in this article. After 
licenced preacher and mission - making suitable preparation, 
ary ; Messrs. David Wright Mr*. K. commenced his labors 
and David Gage, Sms. ; all here, Jan. 1817, and was joined 
married; Messrs. W r m . Hoi * | by Messrs. Moody Hall and 
land and J osiah Hemmingway, | Lpring S . Williams, with their 
farmers, with the wife of Mr. \ wives, in March. 

I. olland; Mr. Ebenezer Bliss , J A school w as soon opened, 
mechanic s together with, Misses | and in June following they 
Electa May, Sophia Sawyer, | had admitted 26 pupils, mostly 
and P hilena Thatcher. About 1 to be provided for in their 
ti c middle of January, 1824, ] families. Within about a year, 
Mr* and Mrs, Gage were in T ) the number had Increased to 
structing the schools cm ac- ) 4£, and, the year following, to 
count of the sickness of Mr. j 83 ; which may be near the 
Ellis. At this time, there 1 aveifege number since. In 
were about 20 laborers, some j January, 1824. the number 
of whom were expecting to | was considerably reduced in 
open new schools. Many | consequence of a prevailing 
others have labored here, who { sickness in the family. The 
have removed to other sta- | pupils, generally, have made 
tioof, or from various causes j very satisfactory progress in 
have left the field. I English studies, and rapid im- 

Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury vis- I provement in domestic indui- 
ited the Cherokees with a view try, being required to labor 
to a mission among them, in I when out of school. Several 
September, 1816, and, in the have become hopefully pfous, -- 
early part of October present- and are rendering important 
ed the subject to a general aid in this benevolent enter- 
council of the chiefs of the j prise. From April, 1820, our 
Cherokees and Creeks, who j government made an allow- 
were desirous that his plans : ance of $250 a quarter for the 

for the instruction of their § school. In 1822, the quarter- 

* 
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lj sum was raised to $300. 

A church was organized here 
in September* 1817, 
log only of the mission 
In less than a year, nine were 
some of whom resided 
vicinity, and had been 
accustpmed to attend worship, 
on the sabbath, at this place. 
Among these were & natives; 
one of whom was Catharine 
Brown, a name dear to every 
friend of Indian missions. She 
was the first fruit of mission' 
ary labor in this heathen land. 
Earlv in 1823, 26 had been 

a, * 

admitted to the church, exclu- 
of Missionaries and as- 

Many of these have 
been transformed from an idle, 
dissolute, and wandering life 
into laborious, prudent and 
exemplary citizens, and even 
ornaments to their Christian 
profession. This is the first 
attempt of the Board to intro¬ 
duce the arts of civilized life, 
and, at the same time, to plant 
the gospel among the wander¬ 
ing tribes of the west; and 
the successful experiment ex- 
a cheering hope, that 
growing plant will soon 
a great tiee, fill the 
bless the nations 
with its fruit. 

This is the principal seat of 
the mission among the Chero- 
bees, and was called Brain - 
: *rd, in affectionate remem. 
brance of the devoted Mission¬ 
ary, who, about 80 years ago, 
anticipated the spirit of the 
present day, and labored alone, 
but successfully, for the sal¬ 
vation of the Aborigine* of 
this country. 










» 

Bsislav, capital of fhi 
dutchy of Silesia, on the Oder, 
and is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful cities in Germany, about 
2 German miles in' length. 
E. Ion. 17° 8'. N. lat. 51° 3'. 
It is the centre of the trade in 
Silesia, and 
are 

Here are 

Lutheran churches, and a 
tholic University with 14 pro¬ 
fessors and 400 students. One 
considerable part of this city 
is inhabited almost exclusive¬ 
ly by Jews. It is thought 
more than half of them are 
convinced of their errors, and 
are, in a good measure, pre¬ 
pared to embrace Christianity. 
A society has recently been 
formed here for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, 
and receives liberal support 
from men of . influence and 
wealth. Three of the mem¬ 
bers, Rev. Mr, Edward, Prof 
Fischer, and Dr. Lichtenstult 
are converted Israelites, who 
now'stand forth as advocates 
for the gospel among their 
brethren after the flesh. 

An efficient auxiliary Bible 
Society has been formed here 
which had, in 1820, dietribut 
ed about 16, 

Testaments, 
the military, 76,813. 

Broach ; the Education So¬ 
ciety at Bombay has opened a 
native school here, under the 
superintendence of the Chap¬ 
lain at Surat. 

Bridge Town, capital of 
the island of Barbados, SLW. 
part of the island, on Carlisle 
which may contain 500 

















ships, being 

and 3 broad, defended by 
era! forts® The town has 
fered much by hurricanes and 
fires* In 1688, 1756,1766, and 
1767,the greatest part of it was 
destroyed by fire. Before the 
last fires, it contained 
houses, mostly of brick, 
and very elegant. Again it 
became a scene of desolation 
by a violent storm, in 1780, 

of the inha¬ 
lt has since 
been rebuilt, the houses are 
lofty, the streets pared, and 
it is surpassed in elegance by 
few cities in Europe. This is 
the seat of the governor, 
council, assembly and court of 
chancery. Population, about 
20,000 W. Ion. 59°. N. lat. 
13° 10'. 

Mission ; W. M. S.—This 
Society lias, at different times, 
attempted an establishment 
here; but effected little till 

about 1816, when they renew¬ 
ed the attempt with better 
[prospects, under the favor of 
several of the clergy and the 
protection of the magistrates. 
A brick chapel was erected, 
in which a large congregation 
was collected, a sabbath school 
opened of about 100 pupils, 
and about 50 were members of 

Several estates 
were visited, on which large 
schools were established in 
different parts of the island. 

In October, 1823, a compa¬ 
ny of whites demolished the 
chapel, and the Missionary, 
Rev. W, J, Shrewsbury, im¬ 
mediately embarked for St* 
Vincents to avoid those out¬ 











rages upon his person, which 
he had reason to expect. It 
is probable this station will 
not be resumed. 

C.M.S. 1817.— Ch$. Phipps, 
Sm .—A large school-room has 
been erected, where about 
150 attend. Many who have 
been instructed here have 
come teachers of 
and others. 

The National 
the education of the poor have 
2 schools, one for whites, 
other for blacks, containin 
about 150 scholars each. 

Brig us, town in 
foundland. 

Mission; W. M. S.- 

Haigh , M. —Here is a chapel, 

usually filled with attentive 
hearers, and promising sab¬ 
bath schools of about 100 scho¬ 
lars. Members in society, 43. 

British America, a name 
sometimes given to the Brit¬ 
ish possessions in North A- 
merica. 

Missionary efforts have been 
made in the following provin¬ 
ces and islands; Cape Breton, 
Lower Canada , JVeto 
wick, Newfoundland , 

Scotia , Prince Edward 1 ; 
andy Upper Canada . 

Brothertown, a vi 
Oneida Indians, in Paris 
containing about 
who subsist prii 

griculture. 

Rev. 

began Indian, the 
educated at Moor’s Indian 
Charity School, left his charge 
on Long-Island, and came to 
this place in 1761, was kindly 
received, and laborecf about 5 
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years with considerable suc¬ 
cess. He then went to Eng¬ 
land to make collections for 
the School, in which he was 
very successful. In 1788, he 
returned to this country, and 
removed with the Indians un¬ 
der his care from Connecticut 
to this place, where he con¬ 
tinued till his death, which 
happened in a few years after. 
At that time, the Indians here 
were ail Christians, in distinc¬ 
tion from pagans; and many 
adorned a Christian profes¬ 
sion. Since that time, their 
spiritual interests have not 
been entirely neglected. 

Brussels, principal city of 
Netherlands, containing 80, 
000 inhabitants. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1815*— 
At the request of some Eng¬ 
lish residents in this city, Mr. 
Robarts was appointed to 
commence a mission here, 
and found bo much encour¬ 
agement, m induced the ap¬ 
pointment of a second, Mr. 
De Kerpezdron , who could 
preach in French, English and 
German, with directions to 
visit Antwerp. A large cha¬ 
pel has been built at Brus¬ 
sels, and considerable success 
has followed their labors. 

JBuaanania ; see Burdens 
Point. 

Buddalore, or BttdcUoor , 
a. considerable village in the 
Carnatic, Hind. 12 miles W. 
Tanjore, inhabited by Golla- 
ries, a set of people infamous 
for theft and robbery, as their 
name denotes. In 1777, they 
were all heathens. 

Mission ; S. prop. C. K*-— 


Rev. Mr. Swartz and other 
Danish Missionaries occasion¬ 
ally labored here, persuaded 
many to cultivate their fields 
and abandon their plundering 
expeditions, which prepared 
the way for the establishment 
of schools and religious in¬ 
struction. In one dav. 7.000 



men returned to their villages 
for the purposes of agricul¬ 
ture ; the rest of these inhab¬ 
itants soon followed their ex¬ 
amples, and gave the follow¬ 
ing assurance to Mr. Swartz; 
“As you have shewed kind¬ 
ness to us, you shall not have 
reason to repent of it; we in¬ 
tend to work night and day 
to shew our regard for you.” 
To this resolution they seem¬ 
ed to adhere, and, about the 
close of the last century, in 
this country, through which a 
traveller could not safely 
pass, no robberies were com¬ 
mitted and many had embrac¬ 
ed Christianity. In 1800, the-* 
Christian Knowledge Society 
had, for some time, exerted a 
happy influence at this place 
by their Missionaries and the 
establishment of schools. A 
house for prayer was erected, 
in which a large congrega¬ 
tion attended on the stated 
instructions of Dawatagay- 
am, an able and faithful Cate¬ 
chist, who received occasion¬ 
al assistance from the Mis¬ 
sionaries at Tranquebar. Du¬ 


ring this year, the following 
increase of the congregation 
is noticed; 46 children bap¬ 
tized, 94 heathens properly 
instructed and baptized, and 
17 converts from the Romish 






communion. Four schools 
were regularly maintained. 
These efforts were success¬ 
fully continued in 1809. 

Buenos Ayres, so called 
on account of the peculiar sa¬ 
lubrity of its climate, country, 
S. America, bounded N. by 
Peru; E. by Brazil and the 
Atlantic; S. by Patagonia, 
N. W. by the Andes, which 
separate it from Chili. It 
extends from 14° to 38° SO' 
S» lat. about 1,700 miles. It 
is rich in mines of gold, silver 
and other valuable metals. 
Those of Potosi are the rich¬ 
est, and have yielded between 
4 and 5,000,000 of dollars an¬ 
nually. In 1817, the official 
estimates of the population 
were 1,300,000, exclusive of 
Indian©, of whom it is suppos¬ 
ed more than 700,000 are civ¬ 
ilized. Numerous wandering 
tribes occupy the north part 
of this country. 

This was .formerly a Span¬ 
ish colony, but independence 
was declared, July 9, 1816. 
The established religion is 
Roman Catholic; yet there 
are many advocates for uni¬ 
versal toleration, and it is 
thought the time is not far 
distant, when Protestants 
will be permitted to introduce 
their own forms of worship, 
notwithstanding the strong 
prejudices of the Catholics, 
and violent opposition of the 
Priests. 

Buenos Ayres, city and 
capital of the country of the 
same name, on the Rio de la 
Plata, 180 miles from its 
mouth. The river is here 30 


miles wide. The city is reg¬ 
ularly built, and contains a- 
bout 62,000 inhabitants; 
about half of whom are whites ; 
the rest, Indians, negroes, &c. 
W. Ion. 57° 24' S. lat. 34° 35'. 




James Thompson , Agent.— 
Mr. T. arrived here from Ed¬ 
inburgh, Oct. 1818, when he 
presented a memorial to the 
Government on the subject 
of Education, at length ob¬ 
tained its sanction and was 
* appointed. Sept 1819, super¬ 
intendent of schools, which he 
was authorized to establish, 
with a salary from Govern¬ 
ment? He continued here 
about a year, in which time 
he gathered upward of 400 
boys and 100 girls in the cen¬ 
tral schools. Having put 
these schools into successful 
operation, he proceeded to 
Chili, where he was also suc¬ 
cessful; thence to Peru; in¬ 
tending to visit ail the States 
of S. America, with a view to 
promote the means of educa¬ 
tion on the British system. 

A. B. 0. F. M.—Messrs. 
John C. Brigham and The* 
ophilus Parvin embarked 
from Boston, July 25, 1823, 
and landed at this city on the 
24th of October following, 
where they found a wide field 
for usefulness. Here they 
were instructed to reside sev¬ 
eral months; then cross the 
continent to Chili; pass a- 
long the coast through Pern 
to the isthmus of Darien ; vis¬ 
it Mexico and advance to the 
north as far as Santa Fe. 
Their inquiries will relate to 
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every b which may 
have a bearing on the moral 
and religious state of the peo¬ 
ple ; how far the principles of 
religious tolera|Ion are likely 
to prevail, and what are the 
most eligible places for. mak¬ 
ing evangelical exertioni of a 
permanent character. 

Buffels-River Hills, a 
mountainous country in Na- 
maquaiand, S. Africa, inhabit¬ 
ed by Bastard Hottentots. 
Mr. Edwardi , Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary at Lily Fountain, has 
several times visited this peo¬ 
ple, and given them much re¬ 
ligious instruction. They are 
very desirous that a Mission¬ 
ary should reside among them. 

Bull Cove, town, New¬ 
foundland, about 4 miles from 
Brig us, where the Missionary 
-at IMgus was successfully 
laboring in 1821. 

Bullom, country, W. Af¬ 
rica, N. Sierra Leone Colony. 
The Bulloms are a numerous 
people, extremely degraded 
and superstitious, and very 
much addicted to witchcraft. 
Here the tyranny and cruelty 
of satanica! delusions are most 
affectingly displayed. In ev¬ 
ery town are devil’s bouses 
to guard the place; and almost 
every Bullom-house has §ome 
representation of the devil. 
Before 'the devil-houses, which 
are small thatched huts, 3 or 
4 feet high, the blood of ani¬ 
mals is sprinkled, a libation 
of palm-wine poured out, and 
an offering of fruit and rice is 
occasionally made. So degra¬ 
ded are these people in their 
notions of Uod mod his wor¬ 


ship. They believe in a state 
of existence after death, and 
erect hut* over the graves of 
the dead, in which they place 
a jug or two to supply the 
spirits of the deceased with 
what they want when they 
come out, as they suppose they 
do, at different times. They 
are very kind and hospitable, 
and, in many of their villages, 
seem measurably prepared to 
welcome the gospel. 

Mission ;—The Church Mis¬ 
sionaries in Sierra Leone hav e, 
made some exertions to intro¬ 
duce the gospel among this 
people since 1812. The prin¬ 
cipal seat of the mission has 
been at Yongroo and Yongroo 
Pomoh ;—which see. 

• Bunaavai, B unania , or Bua - 
ncmia, settlement on the N. EJ 
part of Otaheite, in the dis¬ 
trict of A tab urn. A mission 
has recently been, established 
at Burdens Point, 

Burder’s Point, mission- 
station, in the district of Ata- 
huru, Otaheite. The people 
of this district consist of two 
principal divisions ; one of 
which is in the vicinity of the 
station ; and, since the estab¬ 
lishment of the mission, those 
who were remote have re¬ 
moved to enjoy the benefit of 
instruction. 

Mission ; L. M. S. 1819.— 
David Darling , JIT.—The pro¬ 
gress of civilization and Chris¬ 
tianity has been very eneoii im¬ 
aging. A large chapel hm 
been erected. In which large 
congregations attend. In lest, 
than two years from the com¬ 
mencement of the mission, the 

























schools contained about 600 
pupils, more than half of whom 
were adults. The whole num- 
ber baptized ml this station, 
from August, 1819, to May, 
1822, is 355 adults and 300 
children. At the last date, 
the communicants were 31. 
A (collection of hymns, a spell¬ 
ing-book, a small system of 
arithmetic, and the Acts of the 
Apostles have been printed in 


Burdwax, very populous 
province in Bengal, Hind* on 
the west side of the Hoogly, 
between Beerbhoom on the 
north, and Midnapore on the 
south. 

Bu rdwan, large, populous 
town, and capital of the pro¬ 
vince of die same name; in 
the midst of numerous and 
populous villages; 50 miles 
St.W. Calcutta. E. Ion. 87° 
57'. N. lat. *3° 15'. 

Mission{ C.M. a 1817.— 
IF. J. Deerr , John Perowne , 
Jacob Maischy Ms. C. D'An- 
telme, As. withN- Sms .—Capt. 
Stewart, a very liberal friend 
of missions, zealously engaged 
in opeui^ ft «n*alee schools 
here and in the neighboring 
villages, as early as 1817, un¬ 
der the inspection of the Cor¬ 
responding Committee of the 
C. M. Society of Calcutta. 
His plans were judiciously 
adopted and efficiently execu¬ 
ted. In 1819, he had in this, 
vicinity, 13 schools, contain¬ 
ing about 1300 children. He 
also erected a large central 
school-house for the education 
of the most promising boys in 

the village schools m English 


and Christian knowledge to 
prepare them for ©mienstr® 
usefulness. Near the close 
of 1819, Capt. S. was called to 
Calcutta by his official duties* - 
and tile Missionaries, Messrs. 
Jetter and Peeir entered into 
his labors. Mr. J. returned 
to Calcutta in about a year, 
and Mr. Perowne succeeded 
him. The scriptures are now 
read in all the schools, and' 
the most cheering accounts 
are given-of the industry and 
projjrci® of the scholars and 
the growing utility of the 
schools. The prejudices of 
the natives are yielding to 
the force of truth, and dark¬ 
ness recedes before the light. 
A place of worship has been 
erected here by the English 
residents, aided by the gov¬ 
ernment. Teachers are anx* 
ious&y sought for other schools, 
and it is helieved that the syi- 
’ tern might be almost indefi¬ 
nitely extended. Hay the 
Lord prepare laborers for thin 
ripening harvest. 

The schools are all, except 
one, in or within, • miles of 
Burdwati. and j»r* in *hn 

# . . w « « % sa mgj «■ w ■* 

lowing towns or villages, viz. 
Coilgong , Gaonpore , Goitttn- 
pore , Komilpore , Komhu/n- 
nugur, Lakoody, Mirzapore > 
Poura, Ryan , Sooree . 

Buriats, a name given to 
several populous tribes of Tar¬ 
tars, in the government of 
Irkutsk, in the eastern part of 
Siberia. They are, in gene¬ 
ral, very ignorant, even of the 
tenets of their own supers ti^ 
tion; nor is it requisite, ac- 
cording to their ideas, that 















they should kaow them. Their ■ 
religion is suited to their in¬ 
dolence of mind, as well as 
the depravity of their natures; 
and they ■ will not easily be 
induced to change it for one 
which addresses the under- j 
standing and the heart. The 
following mode of praying may 
-serve as a specimen of their 
indolence in performing reli¬ 
gious duties. The Buriat pro¬ 
cures a prayer, written on a 
long slip of paper, and sus¬ 
pends it where it will be mov¬ 
ed by wind or passengers, or 
roll* it round the barrel of a 
small wind-mill, which keeps 
his petition in motion, and sat¬ 
isfies his conscience, that it is 
acceptably ode red to the god. 
These praying mills are very 
numerous. They have vari¬ 
ous other inodes of worship 
equally suited to their indo¬ 
lent habits. Their whole sys¬ 
tem of religion is a delusion, 
and their services are unmean¬ 
ing forms. Their restraints 
from animal indulgences are 
confined to the short time 
•pent in their temples, from 
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a II uncleanne** with greedinett. 
They are represented as very 
inoffensive. They speak the 
Mongolian language, but their 
books are in an unknown 
tongue. The Selinginsk Bu¬ 
riats are in the centre of all 
the Buriats on .the east side 
of Baikal lake, and are esti¬ 
mated at about 15,000. They 
have 10 temples, and not less 
than 2,000 Lamas, or chief 
priests. The Chorinsk tribe 
ar« distinguished for their 


wealth. They are divided Into 
11 tribes, inhabiting the coun¬ 
try easterly of SeMnginsk, are 
estimated at 30,000, and have 
only 4 temples and scarcely 
200 Lamas. Upwards of 
100*000 males belong to the 
nation of Buriats. 

Mission ;—see Selmginsk , 

. Burin, town in Newfound¬ 
land. At the last dates, Mr. 
Hukteih Wesleyan Missions-* 
ry, was successfully laboring 
here* 

• Bubmah, or Burwmm Em - 
ptre, on the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal, between 

India proper and the empire 
of China, and comprises the 

former kingdoms of Arracan, 
Ava, and Pegue, whose sove¬ 
reigns have been displaced by- 

; the founder of,the present dy- 
I .nasty, or his successors. It if 
about 1200 mile* long, and 8. 
or 900 in the broadest part, 
extending from 91 ° to 10ft Q £. 
Ion. and from 9 ° to 28° N. lat. 
Population, about 19,000,000. 

The northern part of the 
country is barren, and moun- 
. tainous ; but the plains and 


¥&!!!££* 9J1U&S& Imtm south¬ 
erly, are very fertile. The 
climate is salubrious, and the 
natives are remarkably heal¬ 
thy and vigorous. They are 
a people of considerable intel¬ 
ligence, industry and energy; 
more advanced in civilization 
tpan most of the oriental na¬ 
tions. Some of their men are 
acute logicians, and take de» 
light in investigating new 
subjects. Their books are nu¬ 
merous ; tome of which ari 
well- written. Th© boys mm 
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instructed by the priests; but ( 
female education, as in Ben¬ 
gal, is scarcely known in the 
empire. It to the universal 
custom of the country, when 
a man becomes insolvent, to 
sell his wife and children to 
pay the creditors, and often 
for a very trifling sum. 

The government is absolute 
monarchy. The sovereigns 
will is law, his power is unde- 
fined, and he is regarded as 
the sole lord and proprietor 
of the lives and property 
of his subjects. Each gover¬ 
nor is absolute in his province. 
The laws are sanguinary to 
an extreme almost unknown 
in any other country. The 
mature and degree of the pun¬ 
ishment depend entirely upon 
the whim or caprice of him 
who issues the mandate ; and 
mot unfrequently he manifests 
the most barbarous ingenuity 
by inventing the most horrid ! 
and appalling modes of linger¬ 
ing death; and these, some¬ 
times, for no greater offence 
Ilian drinking spirits, or chew¬ 
ing opium. The innocent of¬ 
ten suffer with the guilty; as 
a wife for the fault of her hus¬ 
band, and children for the 
crime of their parents. Dr. 
Carey affirms, that a few year* 
ago, a Borman commander or¬ 
dered 600 men to be buried 
sliwe, and his order was in¬ 
stantly obeyed ; and the only 
reason for this inhuman man¬ 
date was, that these man were 
recruits sent to this general 
by an oiler whom he disliked. 

The religion of the Burmahs 
is Boodbism. They believe 


that existence involves in it¬ 
self the principles of misery 
and destruction; consequently 
there is no eternal God | that 
the whole universe is only de¬ 
struction and reproduction; 
and therefore a wise man will 
raise his desires above all 
things that exist, and aspire to 
nonentity. They believe that 
even their gods, the idols in 
whom they trust, are succes¬ 
sively annihilated. The mor¬ 
ality, however, which their 
religion teaches may be styled 
a species of philosophical pu¬ 
rity ; but it is merely specula¬ 
tive, and has no practical in¬ 
fluence on the hearts and live* 
of those, who profess to believe 
it. 

Mission ; see Arracan, Ava, 

Rangoon, 

Bushman®, Bosjesmans or 
Bosekemans, a scattered tribe 
of Hottentots in the interior 
of South Africa, inhabiting the 
most inaccessible parts of the 
lofty chain of mountain*, 
which form the northern 
boundary of the colony and a 
considerable extent of coun¬ 
try, between the Namaqna* 
on the W. and Bootchuanason 
the N. E. Dr. Philip of Cap# 
Town thinks there can be no 
doubt, that they were once in 


possession ot the fe 
of the country, till 
deprived of their 
flocks, and forced 
on the chase and pit 
subsistence; when 



part* 





fled 


to the mountains and bushes. 


and became robbers of the 
desert. They are the most 
degraded and miserable of all 
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human beings, have no idea of 
God, and consequently prac¬ 
tise no kind of worship. They 
delight to smear their bodies 
with the fat of animals, muted 
with a kind of powder, which 
give* them a glossy appear¬ 
ance, and sometimes they al¬ 
low the dirt to accumulate to 
much a degree m to form a 
considerable protuberance at 
their elbows. They form their 
tints by digging a hole in the 
earth about 3 feet deep, and 
cover it with reeds, which are 
not, however, sufficient to 
keep out the rain. Here they 
lie crowded together, and are 
so extremely lazy, that scarce¬ 
ly any thing will rouse them 
to action, but excessive hun¬ 
ger. When constrained to saih 
forth in quest of prey, they are 
extremely dexterous, and can 
run for several days together. 

Polygamy is common; but 
they appear to be almost total 
Strangers to domestic happi* 
ness, or natural affection. Ma¬ 
ny of them live by plunder and 
murder, and are guilty of the 
most horrid and atrocious 
crimes. Such is the detesta¬ 
tion with which they are view¬ 
ed in the country, that many 
of the colonists hesitate not 
to shoot those who come in 
their way. Mr. Barrow states, 
that he heard one of the colo¬ 
nists boast of having destroy¬ 
ed, with his own hands, near 
SOD of these unfortunate 


• Mission; 

Kickerer ai 

eeeded from 
mission, amc 


1799 ; a few of whom had ob» 
1 § 

tainted a knowledge of God, 
and were anxious to receive 
instruction. They soon form¬ 
ed a settlement at some dts- 
tance from Zak river, and 
called it Happy Protpeei 
Fountain, where they labored 
a short time under many dis¬ 
couragements, but not without 



Messrs, sion 
ds pro- yeai 
wo on a 


1800. having procured supplies 
from the Cape, and, being 
joined by Messrs. Kramer and 
Schoitz, they removed to Zak 
river, 4 or 500 miles N.E. of 
Cape Town. Here they con¬ 
tinued, with little interrup¬ 
tion, about 5 yean, in immi¬ 
nent danger from prowling 
lions and their no less savage 
neighbors, some of whom came 
professedly to receive instruc¬ 
tion, while rapine and murder 
were in their hearts. These 
circumstances, together with 
the unproductive nature of 
the soil and repeated droughts, 
greatly diminished their set¬ 
tlement; which had increased 
to 600 natives, who had be¬ 
come considerably accustomed 
to civilized life, and many gave 
evidence of piety. In 1806, 
the remnant removed to Graaf 
Keinet, where Mr. Kicherer 
had taken charge of a Dutch 
church. 

At Grace Hilt , about 500- 
miles N. Cape Town, the same 
society commenced a mission 

* y# x * _ 

in 1814 rusmtm Smit^ Jtf. 

J. Goeman, JV. As *—This mis¬ 
sion prospered for several 
years-; the preaching of the 
word produced a very happy 
effect upon many Oorlams and 
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Bushmans, and civilization 
made a very pleasing progress. 
The mission has, however, been 
suspended by order of the 
government of the Colony. 

At Heozibah , about 600 

e Town, a . mis- 
was formed, in 
F. Comer , 
Bushmans ; 
to profit, for a 
time, under his instructions ; 
but, at length, nearly all fled 
to the mountains and Mr. C. 
removed. 

Notwithstanding the diffi¬ 
culty of forming a permanent 
station among this barbarous 
and inconstant people ; yet 
the various attempts have pro¬ 
duced an extensive influence ; 
and many have been intro¬ 
duced to civilized society, who 
are profited by Christian in¬ 
struction at different mission- 
stations in 8. Africa. 

Buttall, large estate on the 
island of Barbadoes, where the 
Wesleyan Missionaries, in 
1821 , collected a large and 
attentive congregation of 
slaves, some of whom became 
hopefully pious. 

. Buxar, town in Bahar,Hind. 
situated in a healthy, pleasant 
plain on the south side of the 
Ganges, about 70 miles below 





, and about 400, N. 
Calcutta, in the midst 
of a very numerous heathen 
population. Here are about 
90 European invalids, and 
near that number of native 
Christian women. .Less than 
half a mile from the town 
ii a place where numerous 
devotees 
of India take 

mostly for life. Two grand 
fairs are annually held here, 
which greatlj increase its 
importance as a mission-sta¬ 
tion. 

Mission ; C. M. S. 1819.— 
A native Christian was sent 
from Chunar to this place to 

prepare the way for a more 
experienced laborer. He has 
opened a school of about 40 
pupils, and leads the worship. 
Before his arrival the invalids 
and Christian women were 
without the means of grace* 
Their anxiety for a teacher 
was manifested in 69 of them, 
though poor, giving in their 
names for contributions to the 
amount of £40 per annum for 
the expense of a place of wor¬ 
ship. This station opens 
field of great promise. 

Byzohdsrmeid 
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Cabenda 


see Congo 


Caffraria, Kaffraria , or 

Caffreland, , extensive country, 

S. Africa; beyond the Colony, 

about 700 miles N* E, Cape 

Town. Caffraria extends 

* 

along- the coast, N. E. from 
the Keiskamma river, to near¬ 
ly the confines of Delagoa 
Bay. In 1819, Gaika, the 
chief of the Caffres, ceded the 
tract of country between Fish 
river and the Keiskamma to 
the Colonists, which has been 
formed into a new district by 
the name of Albany. In 1821, 
Dr. Thom states, the term 
Caffre is undefined, and we 
know, as yet, but very little 
of the country or the popula¬ 
tion. 

The term Caffraria has 

sometimes been applied to all 
that part of S. Africa not in¬ 
cluded in the colony of the 
Cape. 

Caffres, a robust race of 
people, inhabiting Caffraria, 
differing wholly from the Hot¬ 
tentots, and without any thing 
of the negro, except the color. 
Caffre is derived from the 
Arabic word, Cafir , -which 
signifies an infidel, and is ap¬ 
plied by the Arabs- as a term 
of reproach to all, who do not 
profess the Mahomedan reli¬ 
gion. The Caffres always re- 
ject this appellation and de¬ 
nominate themselves the Kous- 


8U. 


to be very skeptical, though 
they profess to venerate a su¬ 
preme power, and to believe 
in a state of future retribu¬ 
tion. They have faith in sor¬ 
cery, but no religious ceremo¬ 
nies. They speak of them¬ 
selves as coming from the 
eastward ; and it is evident 
they are not the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Caffraria, as the 
mountains and rivers bear 
Hottentot names. Pastur¬ 
age is their chief occupation ; 
but they are skilled in several 
arts. The women weave bas¬ 
kets of so close a texture as 
to be capable of holding water. 

The Caffres are often at 
war with the colonists ; yet 
they are said to be friendly 
and hospitable to foreigners. 
The population is uncertain. 
Those nearest to the colony 
brought , 10,000 fighting mem 
into the field, in 1819, and are 
supposed to amount to about 
100 , 000 . Next to these is 
another numerous tribe, call¬ 
ed Tambookies ; and further 
to the N. E. near Delagoa 
Bay, are the Jlfaubookies ; who 
are very numerous. These 
are said to be of the Caffre 



race, as are ttoe numerous 
tribes of the Bootchuanas to 
the west. 

Mission ; Dr. Vanderkemp , 
with his associates, attempted 
an establishment on the Keis- 
kamma, in 1799 ; but, owing 
to the confused state of the 
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country and the prejudices of 
people, they removed to Graaff 
Key net, within the colony, in 
1801; not, however, till they 
had conciliated the favor of 
many of the Caffres, a»d pre¬ 
pared the way for future la¬ 
borers. For a further ae- 

mission among 
bordering upon 
the colony, see Ckumie^ Kat 

Several Wesleyan 
have recently 
this important and 
opening field of labor, but their 
location is not known. The 
Colonial Government has 

afforded encourage¬ 
ment to the undertaking. 

Near Delagoa Bay, a large 
tract of land has been ceded 
to the British Government by 
the nativesj on condition that 
they should be furnished with 
Christian teachers ; and the 
Wesleyan Methodists have 
recently sent a Missionary to 
this new station, by which 
means, it is expected, a com¬ 
munication will be opened be¬ 
tween it and a part of Mada¬ 
gascar, not yet visited by Mis¬ 
sionaries, and thus afford faci¬ 
lities for the introduction of 
Christianity into the darkest 

important island. 
Calaajvy, or Calanee , vil- 

, about 9 miles 
one of the most 
Budhu Idola- 
celebrated 
The Wesleyan Mis- 
at Colombo include 
circuit, and have 
with success. 

Canada, oq the property be- 




this in 
labored 



toofing to the College at 







where is a Malay alim 
school. 

Calancheri, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians, Travaacore, 
where the Church Missiona¬ 
ries at Cotym opened a school 
in 1821. 

Calaving, 

Grenada, where 
Missionaries have 
a promising sabbath school 

Calcutta, city, 

Bengal and chief of the three 
British Presidencies in India 
is situated on the east bank 
the Hoogly, or western branch 
of the Ganges, on a vast, fer¬ 
tile plain, about 100 miles from 
the sea. E. loo. 88® 28'. N. 
lat. 22° 34'. It extends about 
6 miles on the river from Kid- 
derpore to Cossipore, in the 
form of a half moon ; average 
breadth about 2 miles. About 
the beginning of the 18 th cen¬ 
tury, where this splendid city 
now stands, were only a few 
Indian huts, called the village 
of Govindpore. It is the seat 
of the first Protestant Bishop’s 
See in India and of an Arch¬ 
deaconry ; the diocess extend¬ 
ing over all the territories of 
the East India Company, and 
is the grand 
east. The houses of 
lish are of brick 
while those of 

mostly in th 
other Indian cities. 

The population has been 
variously estimated between 
500,000 and 1,000,000; but it 
has been recently ascertained 
by an accurate enumeration 
that the residents amount only 
to 179,917 ; rig, 13,138 nmm* 
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nal Christians-—48,162 Maho- 
medans— 118,203 Hindoos- 
414 Chines# ; beside these it is 
estimated that about 100,000 
daily enter and depart from 
the city. The number of pre¬ 
mise® inhabited is 67,519; of 
which 5,430 are upper-roomed 

8,800 lower-roomed 
15,792 tiled huts, and 
37,497 straw huts. The city 
Is said to be decreasing both 
|n wealth and population. In 
1802, the population, includ¬ 
ing* a circuit of 20 miles, was 
estimated at 2,225,000. Un¬ 
limited toleiation is granted 
to all form® of religion. 

The citadel , called Fort Wil¬ 
liam, about a mile from the 
city, vastly superior to any 
fortress In India, is- supposed 
to have cost about two millions 
sterling. Within it are bomb¬ 
proof barracks for 10,000 men. 

o ship can pas® without be¬ 
ing exposed to the fire of the 
fort, nor can an enemy ap¬ 
proach by land without being 
discerned at the distance of 
10 or 12 miles. 

Literature has, within a few 
years, been much encouraged. 
Sir William Jonet, in 1784 , 
effected the institution of the 

here, designed 
all the valua- 
which might 
be obtained in India. The 

arc the 
Society, 

and form an illustrious monu¬ 
ment of British, science in a 
distant country. 

In 1800, the College at Fort 
William, destined to exert 
prodigious iafioen#© on 


















civil and religious interests of 
Asia, was founded by the Mar^ 
quit WtUetley to initiate the 
English youth, who were to 
fill the different departments 
of government, into the 
guages of the country, 
also to promote 
tioos of 
those lang 
1801 , Dr. Carey 
ed with the 
teacher Of Bengalee and 
skrita with the design 
dering it the centre of all 
translations of Eastern 
and to facilitate these designs, 
in less than 5 years, about 100 
learned .men from different 
parts of India, Persia and Ara- 
bia were attached to it, the 
translations of the Scriptures 
in 7 different languages were 
in a progressive state, and 
portions were printed in sev¬ 
eral. About the close of this 
period, the College continued 
to afford important aid to this 
benevolent work, yet the care 
of the translations devolved 
principally upon the Baptist 
Missionaries at Serampore. 

In 1016, a Hindoo College 
was founded. This Institution 
is remarkable 
first which has 
superintended 
by the Natives for 
tion of their sons in 
lish and Indian 
in the literature 
of Europe 





has resolved to establish and 
liberally endow another Hin¬ 
doo College hero to encourage 
study of the Suegslsrita; 
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and, through the medium of 
that language, of general lite¬ 
rature, to be placed under the 
superintendence of a Commit- 

Mission; S. prom. C. K. 

John Zack Kier- 
the honored in¬ 
strument of establishing the 
first Protestant mission in Ben- 










many years 
at Cuddalore, he came to Cal¬ 
cutta in 1766, where he erect¬ 
ed a place of worship and 

a church, which was 
only Protestant church in 
for about 30 years. 
About 1773, the communicants 
were 173, of whom 104 were 
natives. In the 2 succeeding 
years 39 were added, mostly 
Hindoos. Amid numerous dis¬ 
couragements, he continued 
to witness* many precious 
fruits of his labors till 1787, 
when Mr. Grant purchased 
the house for $5,500, called it 
the Mission-Church, and de¬ 
voted it to its original design. 
About this time, Rev. David 
Brown, some years, first Chap¬ 
lain oL the Presidency and 
Provost of the College at Fort 
William, among his other 

rts for the promo¬ 
tion of Christianity in Inilia, 
devoted much of his time for 
the spiritual good of this flock, 
till about 1811; when Rev. 
T. T. Thomason took the 
charge, and continues to 
preach in the Mission-Church, 
where a large and respectable 
congregation attends, which 
have raised a fund for his sup¬ 
port. 

About 
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its labors in the esta¬ 
blishment of English and Ben¬ 
galee schools, and the circu¬ 
lation. of the Scriptures and 
Tracts, under a Diocesan 
Committee at Calcutta, who 
appoint District Committees 
in different parts of India, by 
which means its labors have 
become extensive and efficient. 
Mr. Tan Gricken 
tendant of the 
perous schools here. 

B. M. S. 1801.— John 
son, Eustace Carey , W. 

James Penney, W> IJ. 

J . Statham , Ms. with 
Assistants.— Mr. John Thom¬ 
as, having previously resided! 
in Calcutta, was assigned with 
Dr. Carey to commence a 
mission here, in 1793, and 
arrived in November, where 
they were subjected: to severe 
trials. Their remittances fail¬ 
ed, and they were without sup¬ 
port. Early, however, in tha 
following year, they 'accepted 
an invitation to take charge 
of some Indigo Factories; Dr. 
Carey at Mudnabatty* 
miles N. Calcutta, and 
Thomas at Moypau 
miles further north, 
they found ample support 
at the same time, had charge 
of several hundred 
whom they instructed 
preached to the 
at their places 
and in various 
completed 

the New Testament in Ben¬ 
galee. In 1796, Mr. Fountain 
joined them; and in 1799, 
essrs. Marshman, Ward , 
runsdon and Grant arrived'-; 

♦ 
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pore, 

Mr. 
after his 













were 

i&e lu t© British vvmwitvoj 
and the brethren united in 

l station at Seram- 
Danish settlement. 

died a few days 
arrival, and, before 
1801, Messrs, 
and Tho- 

#■ 

mas were called from their 

only 3 Mis¬ 
sionaries in the field. During 
this year, Dr. Carey was ap- 

teacher in the College 
William. This open¬ 
ed a door for the establishment 
of a mission in this city, which 
been steadily chasing away 
darkness by the preaching 
of the gospel, the distribution 
of the Scriptures and Tracts, 
and the establishment of na¬ 
tive schools. The Missionaries 
at this station have 8 places 
of native worship, and have 
labored with the most gratify¬ 
ing success among the sol¬ 
diers. In their various labors 
they are much assisted by na¬ 
tive converts. A printing 
press is in successful opera¬ 
tion, from which is issued a 
monthly publication in Eng¬ 
lish, called the Missionary 
Herald; and several benevo¬ 
lent Societies have been in¬ 
stituted, which afford impor¬ 
tant aid to the mission. Sev¬ 
eral promising female schools 
have been established, and a 
church formed, in connexion 

This 












impor¬ 
tance which indicates the most 
pleasing results; but as Se- 
rampore m the Parent Station 
*£ the Baptists in mndoatan* 


their opera- 
referred to 

* 

that article for a more partic¬ 
ular account of 
that country. 

C. M. S. 

Schmid. J. A. Jtiter 
lus Reickardt, Isaac WUmn 
Michael Wilkinson, 

W. Smyth, As. 

now Mrs. Wilson , and Mrs* 
Wilkinson , Sup'ts. of female 
schools,—Anne McKay, Sarah 
Baron , As. — Thomas Brown* 
Pr. and Motive Masters of 8 
schools .—-Previous to the dales 
of this mission, the Society 
forwarded amfually several 
thousand dollars to the Cor¬ 
responding Committeq at Cal¬ 
cutta, which were variously 
appropriated, with such local 
contributions as could be ob¬ 
tained, to promote Christiani¬ 
ty in the city and region. In 
1816, the Committee purchas¬ 
ed an estate at Garden Reach * 
about 4 miles below Calcutta* 
for $6,600, with a view to. 
form a mission-station and es¬ 
tablish a Christian Institution 
for the education of Missiona¬ 
ries and Schoolmasters, witl| 
requisites for translating 
printing. Rev. W. 
was stationed here; hut 
fore these designs were acco 
pUshed, the premises were 
vantageously 

larger purchase was made fc* 
the same object at Mirzcuport^ 
the native town' of Calcutta, 
where the Missionaries took 
residence,m 1821; since which 
time, they have issued from 
their presses vast numbers of 

Scripture - Tracts* and a peri- 
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©dicai work, called the (Quar¬ 
terly Circular of the Corres¬ 
ponding Committee. Thej 
have 5 presses, and the num- 


ba?e 5 presses, and the num¬ 
ber of readers is so rapidly 


increasing' that they feel the 
need of more. In 1823, they 
had 24 native schools—9 for 
boy®, with 751 scholars, and 
15 for girls, with about 400, 
chiefly Hindoos. An English 
school was also opened on the 
mission-premises as an encour¬ 
agement to the most attentive 
scholars in the Bengalee 
schools. These schools give 
the Missionaries access to the 
natives, and afford favorable 
opportunities to preach the 
gospel. 

The success,which attended 
the pious zeal and indefatiga¬ 
ble labors of Miss Cooke to 
raise the female character by 
introducing female education, 
appears to be without a paral¬ 
lel in the history of Bengal 
missions. 

L.*M. 8 . 1816 ,—& Trawin^ 
James HiU , Micaiah Hill , Jo¬ 
seph B. Warden , M*. Edward 
Ray. As. George Gogerly , Pr. 
These Missionaries are pur¬ 
suing the usual course of es¬ 
tablishing Schools, printing 
and distributing Tracts 'Stud 
preaching the gospel. Their 
Schools have been resigned 
to the School-Book Society 
with a view of opening Chris¬ 
tian Schools. In the early 
part of 1821, they had put in 
circulation 90,000 Tracts; 
niece which time, about 30- or 
40,000 have annually issued 
from their press. In 1819 
they commenced a monthly 


publication, called the Gospel 
Magazine. A large church, 
called Union Chapel, has been 
erected, at Durrum Tollah » 
and the seats are rented lor a 
sum sufficient to support a 
Missionary. At this place of 
worship, the communicants a¬ 


mounted to 50, in 1823. Their 
labors are extensive, their 
congregations large and a 
spirit of inquiry is increasing. 

The Society for propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Farts, 
in 1818*, placed at the disposal 
of Rev. Thomas Fanshaw Mid¬ 
dletown , D. D, late Bishop of 
Calcutta, $22,200 for the pro¬ 
motion of Christianity in India,, 
whereupon he proposed the 
erection of a Mission College 
subservient to the following 
purposes 

1. To prepare Native and 
other Christian youth to be¬ 
come preachers, catechista 

and schoolmasters. 

% To teach the elements of 
useful knowledge and the Eng- 
: lish language to Mussulmans 

and Hindoos. 

3. To translate the Scrip¬ 
tures, the Liturgy, and moral 
and religious Tracts. 

4. To receive English Mis¬ 
sionaries, sent out by the Soci¬ 
ety, on their first arrival iai 
India. 

This object secured the ap¬ 
probation of Christians in 
England, and each of the fol¬ 
lowing Societies made a like 
grant; the Society for promote 
ing Christian Knowledge ; 
the Chui^h Missionary Society 
and the British mid Formgm 
Bible Society, the latter te» 

i 













promote the trausjd.iions in 
the Institution, making £ 20 ,- 
000 or about $88,800. U nder 
such auspices the corner stone 
of the edifice was laid, Dec. 
15, 1820, on a pleasant site, 
granted by government, about 
3 miles below Calcutta, on the 
opposite bank of the river. 
The central building is 156 
feet long, with two wings, 
each of 150 feet. In founding 
the College, the Society con¬ 
templates the extensive esta¬ 
blishment of Mission-Stations, 
and with a view to these ob¬ 
jects, in 1819, obtained a let¬ 
ter from the king, authorizing 
collections throughout his 
kingdom, in consequence of 
which, nearly $200,000 were 
raised. These several sums, 
together with local and annual 
contributions have enabled the 
Society to commence its ope¬ 
rations with very encouraging 
prospects. It has appropriat¬ 
ed the sum of $4,444 annually, 
for endowing 10 theological, 
and the same number of lay 
scholarships. The Society for 
promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge has appropriated $26,640 
to endow 5 scholarships and 
to afford a salary for a Tamul 
Teacher in the College. This 
Institution, usually called the 
Bishop’s College, seems des¬ 
tined to exert an important in¬ 
fluence on the religious char- 


e Benevolent So 
may be consider- 


various mis- 




Among th 
cictirs which 



sions in Calcut 
deserve notice 
a. The TBan 



mg 


[Baptist] Benevolent 


j Institution Jor instructing the. 

I chitaren of indigent Christians , 
was organized, Dec. 25, 1809. 
This institution has been the 
means of introducing into use¬ 
ful life more than 1,000 youths, 
who might otherwise have 
been a prey to ignorance and 
vice. In 1822, nearly 500 were 
receiving instruction. 

2 . The Bibliotheca Biblicm 
is a Repository for Bibles for 
sale, connected with a Libra¬ 
ry necessary for the use of 
Translators. This, was open¬ 
ed, in the beginning of 1810, 
by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and, before the 
close of the year, 4,000 vol¬ 
umes of the Bible and parts of 
it, in 10 different languages, 
were placed in the Repository. 
All the Translators of the 
Scriptures irj India deposit 
their versions here, whence 
they are dispatched to all parts 
of India for sale, or gratuitous 
distribution. 

3. The Calcutta auxiliary 
Bible Society was organized, 
Feb. 21, 1811, designed, pri¬ 
marily, to furnish native Chris¬ 
tians in India with the Scrip¬ 
tures in their different lan¬ 
guages. Its origin may be 
traced to a sermon preached 
at Calcutta by Rev. Henry 
J&artyn , entitled An appeal in 
behalf of 900,000 Christian* 
in India who want the Bible ; 
viz. Portuguese, Tamul Chris¬ 
tians, Syrians and Cingalese. 
So great was the excitement, 
that the sum of $33,000 was 
collected within 8 months of 
its organization. In 5 years, 
it put into circulation 12,000 
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Testaments, in 4 different lan¬ 
guages, beside making prepar¬ 
ations for printing about an 
equal number. In its 11th 
year, 1822, it circulated 17,155 
copies of the whole or parts of 
the Scriptures. During the 
same time, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society granted 
to it upwards of $24,000, in 
addition to former liberal 
grants. It is the most effi¬ 
cient auxiliary Bible Society 
in India, and prepared the way 
for numerous others, which 
afford important aid in extend¬ 
ing the influence and conso¬ 
lations of the gospel. It has 
of late years directed its prin¬ 
cipal efforts to diffuse the 
Scriptures in the native lan¬ 
guages. 

4. The Institution for Mo¬ 
tive Schools was established by 

the Baptists, in 1816, and met 
with much encouragement. 

According to the first report, 
it had 103 schools under its 
care, more than 10,000 schol¬ 
ars on their lists, of whom, 
6,703 had attended. 

5. The Female Orphan Asy¬ 
lum was opened, about 1816, 
and has been greatly subser¬ 
vient to the interests of Chris¬ 
tianity by preparing many 
suitable teachers of female 


f auxiliary 
was organ- 
nd has oon- 
to forward 


tributed largely to forward 
the objects of the mission. 
Several Branches have been 
formed. 

7, The Baptist Seminary 
was eitabiished, in 1817, to 


6. The 
Missionary 



instruct Hindoo converts and 
others hi theology and such 
collateral studies as may pre¬ 
pare them for usefulness in 
the church. Mr. Yates super¬ 
intends this department of the 
mission. 

8. The School-Book Society 
was established, in 1817, to 
aid other Societies engaged in 
native education by preparing 
and publishing elementary ta¬ 
bles and books in the various 
languages of the country. Its 
measures are efficient and im¬ 
portant. In 3 years, it had 
expended about $26,000; and, 
In 4 years, it had printed 32 
editions of 78,600 copies, and 
had patronized, or put to preht 
nearly an equal number. 

9. The Calcutta School So¬ 
ciety was organized, Sept. 1, 
1818, to assist and improve ex¬ 
isting schools, and to establish 
and support others among the 
inhabitants of every descrip¬ 
tion, with a view of extending 
and improving the system of 
education, and of raising up 
qualified teachers and transla¬ 
tors. In the beginning of 1820, 
the number of indigemou* 
schools in Calcutta was 188 ; 
scholars, 4,146, Of these, 106 
containing 3,125 scholars had 
been brought into connexion 
with the Society. Beside these 
schools, the Society has sup¬ 
ported 30 pupils in the Hin¬ 


doo College, at the monthly 
charge of $83. 

10«, The Bengal auxiliary 
Missionary Society was form¬ 
ed, in 1818, auxiliary to the 
London Society, and has af¬ 
forded very important aid to 

I ' iW/W/ * 






'the h 
press 


m. It has a printing 
in 1822, had circu- 
,000 Tracts. It also 
es for the support of 
ries to a considerable 


11. The Female Juvenile 
j Society was formed, in 1819, 
with the design of establish- 
ing native female schools. Se¬ 
veral have been opened, and 
Branch Societies formed. Its 
efforts are producing a saluta¬ 
ry influence on the female 
character. 

12. The auxiliary Bible As¬ 
sociation was organized, in Ju¬ 
ly, 1822; in which all denom¬ 
inations of Christians harmo¬ 
niously and zealously united. 
The subscriptions amounted 
to upwards of $3,000. 

13. A Bethel Society has 
been formed by the London 
and Baptist Missionaries, and 
a vessel purchased in which 
divine service is regularly 
performed. This floating cha¬ 
pel was opened, July 28 , 1822 . 
The attendance on worship is 
flattering, and the subscrip¬ 
tions for support liberal. The 
captains of all the American 
•hips in the port engaged to 
send their crews regularly on 
the Sabbath to worship on 


14. The Christian-School 
Society was formed, in 1822, 
and is patronized by all deno¬ 
minations. It is designed to 
effect much good, at a small 
charge, by allowing the teach¬ 
ers of such schools as are un- 
arr the entire management of 
Wafives about a pennv a week 
ipf eacu scholar taught to read 


the Scriptures. The experi¬ 
ment has been successful, 

15. The Atiociaiion auxili¬ 
ary to the Church Missionary 
Society was formed, Aug. 11 , 
1823, under the direction of 
the Corresponding Commit¬ 
tee. 

The existence of so many 
duly organized Societies and 
institutions, in this Metropo¬ 
lis, with such strength and ef¬ 
ficiency, affords the most plea¬ 
sing indications of the progress 
of Christianity, and the most 
animating anticipation of sav¬ 
ing good to the millions of In¬ 
dia and to generations yet un¬ 
born. 

Caldwell Manor, town, 

Canada.—The Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary Society, in 1822, re¬ 
port a Missionary here, and 
52 members— Richard Pope, 
M. 

% 

Caledon, Hottentot village, 
S. Africa, about 12© miles JG. 
Cape Town ; formerly called 
Zurebrachj from the valley in 
which it is situated. In 1820, 
the inhabitants were estimated 
at about 1,100. 

JMission; L. M. S. 1811.— 
Rev. John Seidenfaden labored 
here about 7 years with suc¬ 
cess. Permanent buildings 
were erected for the mission 
and many of the Hottentots, 
and enclosures made for culti¬ 
vation sufficient for the sub¬ 
sistence of 500 families. For 
several years, the members of 
the church varied from about 
60 to 80, and the scholars ave¬ 
raged about 50. A Bible So¬ 
ciety was formed and a fund 


3m about 
>lars ave- 
Bible So- 
fl a fund 



for charitable purpose®* 
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After a short vacancy, Kev. 
W. Jlndenon removed hither 
from C riqua Town,about 1821, 
preached to the Hottentots, 
superintended the school, for 
a short time, and left the sta¬ 
tion vacant. 

€ ax,imssberq Institution was 
founded at Halle, Germany, in 
1728, by a pious evangelical 
minister, principally for the 
conversion of the Jews, and 
derived its name from Profes- 
sor CaUmberg , who raised it 
to eminence and usefulness. 
The gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, and more than 70 dif¬ 
ferent Tracts, calculated to 
undermine the foundation of 
Jewish prejudices, were pub¬ 
lished in great numbers and 
extensively circulated among 
the Jews in Europe, 4sia and 
Africa, which were the means 
of converting many to Chris¬ 
tianity. Provision was made 
for supporting proselytes, cat¬ 
echumens and missionaries. 
Rev. Stephen Shulze labored 
extensively, as a missionary, 
for the Institution, from 1733 
to 1756; but the opposition 
was so violent and discourag¬ 
ing as to dishearten its friends 
and they yielded in sad des¬ 
pondency. 

Cauuucs, or KcUmuc *, a ve¬ 
ry numerous tribe of Mongul 
Tartars extensively scatter¬ 
ed over European and Asiatic 
Russia. Since the destruc¬ 
tion of the Mongolian monar¬ 
chy, they have become divided 
into 3 main Hordes ; viz. the 
KoshoU Dorbat and Torgutsk . 
Some few of them are Maho- 
medans ; but they mostly em¬ 


brace budhism, to winch they 
are very superstitiously attach¬ 
ed. Large portions of each 
inhabit the following regions. 

The Koshot Horde ranges 
with their herds and docks on 
the banks of the Wolga be¬ 
tween rfarepta and Astrachan. 

A few years since,the number 
of priests in this Horde wai 
no less than 800, when their 
tents amopnted only to about 
1 , 000 . Prince Tuinan, feeling 
the burden of supporting such 
a disproportionate number of 
priests, reduced them to 250; 
but manifested no disposition 
to renounce his burdensome 
rites and embrace Christian- 
ity. 

The Dorbat Horde is ex¬ 
tremely numerous and ranges 
between the Koma and the 
chain of mountains, which di¬ 
vides the great steppe, or plain, 
on the western side of the 
Wolga, up to the vicinity of 
Sarepta. In the summer, they 
reside in the vicinity of Sarep¬ 
ta, and in the winter, on the 
hanks of the Kuma. 

The Torgutsk , or Torgot 
Horde inhabits the steppe near 
Astrachan. Within a few day’s 
ride of this city, it is estimat¬ 
ed, there are 100,000 Calmucs 
belonging to the different 
Hordes. 

Mission ; see Sarepta . 

Calpentyk, or Calpeniem § 
large native village, on the 
west side of Ceylon, about 100 
miles S. Jaffna, and about the 
same distance N. Colombo. E. 
Ion. 79 c 50'. N. lat. 8° 15'. 
The inhabitants are chiefly 
Roman Catholics, Mahomtf- 
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dans and Gen too ; but there I 
are many native Protestants 
in the district, who have little 
of religion, but the name. 

Mission; C. M. S.—Rev. 
Benjamin Ward with his wife 
arrived here from Colombo, 
Sept. 26, 1818, and left, in less 
than a year, on account of ill 
health. He found it a very 
important station, affording 
access to at least 40,000 per¬ 
sons destitute of proper in¬ 
struction, there being no re¬ 
sident minister for about 100 
miles on tbe coast. Duriog 
his stay, he succeeded in esta- 
Wishing several promising 
schools, and found some who 
seemed to profit by his preach¬ 
ing. 

Caltcra, village and for¬ 
tress, Ceylon, 27 mites S. Co¬ 
lombo, at the mouth of one of 
the largest branches of .-the 
Muliwaddy, and is here about 
a mile wide. It washes two 
■ides of the fort, which com¬ 
mands it, and is navigable by 
boats to the sea. The adjoin¬ 
ing country is populous, and 
certain native manufactures 
are carried on to a considera¬ 
ble extent. EL Ion. 79° 50\ 
N. lat. 6° 34'. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1817. — 
John M y Kenny, James Suther¬ 
land, —This circuit ex¬ 

tends S. 20 miles, and 1ST. 10 ; 
and is tbe intermediate circuit 
between those of Galle and 
Colombo. The places of wor¬ 
ship are 13; and tbe scholars 
in 19 schools have amounted 
to nearly 2,000, about 200 of 
whom were girls. At this sta¬ 
tion, in 1821, were 6 ichooli I 


and 329 pupils with a suitable 
number of masters and cate¬ 
chists. A place of worship 
has been erected and the at¬ 
tendance i§ encouraging, and 
also in the country. In almost 
every place' within the circuit 
a visible alteration is produc¬ 
ed in the views and manners 
of the people; but their at¬ 
tachment. to devil-worship 
greatly, retards the progress 
of the gospel. 

Calvados, a department of 
France, bordering on the Bri¬ 
tish channel. Bq. miles, 2,233. 

Pop. 505,500. The Wes¬ 
leyan Missionaries, Henrey dt 
Jersey and Philip Tourgis 

were stationed here, in 1822, 
in connexion with the neigh¬ 
boring departments of UOme 
and La JWanche. The extent 
and population of each of these 
differ but little from those of 
Calvados. 

( amiesberg ; s eeLilyFoun- 

tain . 

Campbell, settlement a~ 
mong the Griquas, S» Africa, 
40 miles E. Griqua Town, and 
about 700 miles N. E. Cap* 
Town. 

Mission; L. M.S. 1821.— 
Christopher Sous, Mm -—This 
was formerly one of the out¬ 
posts of tbe Missionaries at 
Griqua Town, who occasion¬ 
ally labored here' with consid¬ 
erable success. Mr. Sass re¬ 
moved here from Betfaeada 
with tbe Griquas at that sta¬ 
tion. His labors are divided 
between the Griquas and sev¬ 
eral kraals of Coran na« on tbe 
Great River; but their habits 
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of inattention are very dis¬ 
co uragi-ig. 

Camp Mugs ; see Upper 
Sandusky* 

Canada, country, N. Ame¬ 
rica, bounded N. by Hudson 5 ® 
Bay, E. by Labrador, S. by 
tbe United States, W. unde¬ 
fined, extending 1 about 700 
miles from E. to W. and 200 
wide. It belongs to the Brit¬ 
ish. See Lower Canada , Up- 


Cananculancari, village of 
Syrian Christians, Malabar 
coast, Hindostan. The Church 
Missionaries at Cotyra super¬ 
intend a school here, which 
consisted of 65 scholars, in 


have. 


Candenade, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians, about 14 miles 
from Cochin, where the late 
Syrian Bishop resided. Here 
is a large house for worship 
built of stones, about 400 years 
since. The Missionaries at 
Cotym superintend a prosper¬ 
ous school here. 

Candy ; see Kandy . 

Cannanore, large, populous, 
commercial city, Malabar 
coast, Hind. 15 miles N. E. 
Tellicherry, and 100 W. S. W. 
Beringapatapi. E. Ion. 75° 
14'. N. lat. 11° 55'. It was 
taken by the British in 1790. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1818.- 
A Native Catechist and two 
Schoolmasters have success¬ 
fully labored here. The con¬ 
gregation 1® small; but many 
have, apparently, been sav¬ 
ingly benefited by the gospel. 
The scholars in the English 
and Tamil 1 schools have a- 
mounted to nearly 100, and 


mounted 


make very pleasing progress. 
The Tract Society at Bellary 
has sent large quantities of 
Tracts here to be distributed 
among the pious soldiers. 

Canoffee, Mission-station, 
Susoo county, W. Africa, S 
miles higher up the Rio Pon- 
gas river than Bashia, and 
more than 100 miles N. W. 
Sierra Leone, and some dis* 
tance from any native town. 

Mission; C. M. S.—About 
1809, a school was opened 
here, which continued to pros¬ 
per for several years, and the 
Missionaries preached to the 
natives in the neighboring 
towns, where they were cor¬ 
dially received. In 1815, a 
house for worship was erected 
at this place, and the prospects 
were very encouraging, when 
the slave-trade revived, and 
blasted their fondest hopes. 
In 12 months, more than 3000 
slaves were carried out of the 
Rio Pongas, and vast quanti¬ 
ties of rum were introduced 
in exchange. The Missiona¬ 
ries, however, continued to la¬ 
bor in jeopardy of their lives, 
till 1817 , when they removed 
to the Colony of Sierra Leone. 

Canton, commercial city, 
China, and capital of Quang- 
tong, or Canton, mostly on the 
eastern bank of Peking river, 
near it* mouth. E. Ion. 113® 
2'. N. lat. 23° 8'. The popu¬ 
lation of the city and suburbs 
is estimated at 1,500,000, and 
by some at 2,000,000, almost 
universally superstitious idol¬ 
aters. The citv is divided in- 
to 3 distinct parts, separated 
by lofty walls, but so connect^ 
8 










the same gate serves j printed at Malacca 


ed, that the same gate serves 
to pass from one to aoother. 
These form a square 6 or 7 
miles in circumference. The 
suburbs are much more exten¬ 
sive, About 3 miles from the 
city is the Boat Town, or 
floating city, which consists of 
about 40,000 boats, so ranged 
as to form streets, where a- 
bout 300,000 people reside, 
who are prohibited by law 
from settling on the shore. 
In Nov. 1822, about 11,000 
native dwellings in the city 
were destroyed by fire, 30,000 
chests of tea, and other pro¬ 
perty to an incalculable a- 
mount. The loss of the East 
India Company is estimated at 
little less than $5,000,000. 

Mission; L. M. S.—Rev. 
Robert Morrison , D. D. com¬ 
menced this mission, in 1807, 
after having paid some atten¬ 
tion to the language, and ob¬ 
tained from the British muse¬ 
um a manuscript copy of a 
great part of the New Testa¬ 
ment in Chinese, translated by. 
a Roman Catholic Missionary. 
Here and at Macao, he prose¬ 
cuted the study of the Chi¬ 
nese, and prepared a version 
of the New Testament for the 
press, as early as 1813; pre¬ 
vious to which time, he had 
printed and extensively circu¬ 
lated portions of it indifferent 
parts of the Empire; also a 
Chinese Grammar and Tracts, 
which he prepared for the 
press. Aided by the late Dr. 
MUne of Malacca, he complet¬ 
ed the translation of the Old 
Testament, Nov. 25, 1819, 
nearly all of which has been 


aoother. the expense of 



sa, mostly at 
the London 
the British 


as Chinese 


and Foreign Bible Societies. 
Early in 1822, he completed 
his Chinese and English Dic¬ 
tionary ; 750 copies of which 
have been printed, in 5 quarto 
volumes, at the expense of the 
East India Company, reserv¬ 
ing only 100 copies to them¬ 
selves. This work occupied 
much of his time for 15 years. 
He received £500 annually 
for his services as Chinese 
Interpreter for the Company, 
and has been known only in 
that capacity. Under this' 
cloak, he has been secretly 
preparing to give the gospel 
to the millions of China, 
while it was a capital offence 
for a person to propagate 
Christianity in the Empire. 

Cape Breton, island, in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, 109 miles 
long, separated from Nova- 
Scotia by a narrow strait.— 
Population, about 3,000. 

Mission ; S. prop. G. F. P. 
—The principal station is at 
Sidney; where is a Missiona¬ 
ry, and about 90 communi¬ 
cants. Several schools are 
supported on the island by the 
Society. 

Cape Coast, or Cape Coast 
Castle , British settlement. 
Gold Coast, W. Africa. Pop¬ 
ulation, 8,000. 

Mission; S. prop. G. F. P. 
1751,—The principal design 
of this mission was to. benefit 
the negroes in the vicinity ; 
but it was soon relinquished, 
and renewed, 1766, by the ap¬ 
pointment of Rev. Philip Qua- 
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Schoolmaster, 
i. He was soon 
Rev. W. Philip , 
African Com¬ 
pany, who died soon after, and 
was succeeded by Rev. James 
Colling . For several years 

the African Company has pa¬ 
tronized a school here, of about 
75 pupils ; but the supersti¬ 
tions of the natives have great¬ 
ly retarded the progress of 
civilization and Christianity. 

Cape Colotjy, or Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, South 
Africa, extending easterly 
from the Cape, about 700 miles 
to the Keiskamma river; the 
breadth from N. to S. varies 
from 200 to 315 miles. Except 
the new district of Albany, 
the colony was taken by the 
British from the Dutch, in 
1806, who were the original 
planters. The soil next to 
sea is fertile, and the face 
;he country level; but as 
you proceed to the north it 
rises into lofty mountains. 
Population, according to late 
official returns, is 107,516, con¬ 
sisting mostly of Dutch, Eng¬ 
lish and Hottentots. The Co¬ 
lonial Government is taking 
active measures to abolish 

several schools 
have been opened for the in¬ 
struction of slaves. Measures 
have also been recently adopt¬ 
ed to employ British-born Min¬ 
sters in the churches, who 
are conversant In 
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Dutch churches. In July,1822, 
six English teachers of schools, 
arrived from Emrland. who 
were also 
Dutch language 
ployed, at the public expense, 
for the purpose of facilitating 
the acquirement of the Eng¬ 
lish language to all classes of 
society. Soon after their ar¬ 
rival, a proclamation was issu¬ 
ed, in which it was ordered 
that the English language 
should exclusively supercede 
the Dutch, in all judicial and 
official acts and proceedings, 
from the 1st of Januarv, 1827. 
These Instructers are placed 
at Caledon, George, Graaff 
Reynet, Stellenbosch, Tulbagh 
and Uitenhage. It is intended 
to establish similar schools at 
every principal place in th© 
Colony. Cape Town is the cap¬ 
ital, and is situated in E. Ion. 

18 ° 23 '. S. lat. 34° 6 '. 

^Mission .—The United Bre¬ 
thren, the London Missionary 
Society and the Wesleyan 
Methodists have united their 
efforts to promote civilization 
and Christianity in the Colo¬ 
ny, and, in many instances, 
their exertions have been fol¬ 
lowed by the most gratifying 
results. The British and For¬ 
eign Bible Society has em¬ 
braced every opportunity of 
supplying the Colony with the 
Scriptures, and particularly 
various parties of New Colo¬ 
nists on their embarkation 
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ciety for propagating the Gos¬ 
pel in Foreign Parts has en¬ 
gaged to assi»t in supplying 
Christian ordinances to emi¬ 
grants from Europe, and to 
furnish the settlements with 
duly qualified Missionariei, 
For further account of the 
missions, see Albany district, 
Algoa Bay , Bethelsdorp , Bos- 
jesveld , Caledon, Cape Town , 
Clan William , Enon, Gnaden* 
thal , Groenekloof, Graaff Rey- 
net , Hemel en Aarde , Paarl, 
Pacaltsdorp, Stellenbosch , TtiZ- 
iagft, Wynberg , Zoar. 

Cap® Henry, or Cape //*y- 
fien, town, N. coast of the isi. 
Hayti. The harbor is one of 
the heat on the island. Popu¬ 
lation, in 1803, 20,000. Here 
a college was instituted by 
the late king, Henry, about 
1817, for the instruction of 
those, who were designed to 
fill the most important offices 
in the government, and' Rev. 
Wm . Morton of the church of 
England was appointed to the 
office of Classical Professor, 
and commenced with 20 pupils. 
The number soon increased to 
40, and in 1820, to 80. There 
is also a Professor of surgery 
and medicine. About 1815, 
Mr. Gulliver , patronized by 
the National Education Socie¬ 
ty,Eng, opened a Lancasterian 
school, which increased in a 
few years to between 2 and 
300 pupils. In 1820, Messrs. 
Jones and Harvey , Wesleyan 
Missionaries, arrived here,and 
were cordially received by the 
king; but were obliged to 
leave soon on account of ill 
health. 


beria, 
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and capital of Cape Colony, 
at the head of Table Bay, a- 
bout 30 miles N. of the Cape 
of Good Hope, near S, W. ex¬ 
tremity of Africa. The town 
is regularly laid out in squares, 
and the houses are neatly 
built. The following return 
of population was made at the 
close of 1818 ;—Whites, 7,460 
-—Free blacks, 1,905-—- Ap¬ 
prentices, 810 —Hottentots, 
536 —Slaves, 7,462 —Total, 
18,173. The number has much 
increased since. Here are 
churches for English, Reform¬ 
ed and Lutheran worship, and 
a Roman Catholic chapel, be¬ 
side chapels connected with 
the London, Wesleyan and 
South African Missionary So¬ 
cieties. At this port, all the 
African Missionaries disem¬ 
bark, and procure the article* 
necessary for their accommo¬ 
dation in the interior. 

Mission; S. A. M. S. 1799. 
— James H. Beck , M.—The 
South African Missionary So¬ 
ciety is chiefly supported by 
the Dutch and Lutheran 
churches in Cape Town for 
the benefit of the slaves, and 
commenced its operations, in 
1799. In 1801, it employed 
Rev. Mr. Manenberg , who was 
sent to Africa by the London 
Society. He preached for 
some time to a large congre¬ 
gation of Christians and labor¬ 
ed among the slaves and otSier 
heathens. Mr. Beck, a na¬ 
tive of Cape Town, wm ed«- 
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and placed 
at this station, about 1820. 
Many members of the SQciety 
are actively engaged with him 
in affording instruction to the 
slaves, who were mostly Ma- 
homedans, till about 1819, 
when more than 1000 of them 
renounced that religion on ac¬ 
count of the oppressions of the 
priests. Sabbath schools are 
opened, and catechetical in¬ 
struction given during several 
everiings in the week to 5 or 
600. Among these a small 

has been formed, 
have been pro- 
gressivety blessed and prom¬ 
ise the most salutary effects. 
The Societv has also sup- 

at Clan- 
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D. D. 

Society 
—Rev. 
■ailed 





but was 
to remain at Cape 
Town and was employed as 
Superintendent of the missions 
fill early in 1819, when Dr. 
Philip arrived, ^nd Mr. T. 
took charge of the Dutch 
church at Caledon, near the 
Cape. During his residence 
at Cape Town, he labored ve¬ 
ry successfully among the 
English soldiers and Dutch in¬ 
habitants, and gathered a large 
church. He also made seve¬ 
ral journies into the interior, 
preached to many thousand 
Colonists, Hotteutots, and 
Slaves, promoted auxiliary 
Societies, and distributed ma¬ 
ny thousand copies of the 

i * 



Scriptures and religious books 
and tracts. 

Through Dr. Phi 
cy premises 
chased to be occ 
by a dwelling house by the 
Society’s Resident Agent, and 
as a temporary abode for its 
Missionaries, who may touch 
at the Cape, disembark there, 
or occasionally visit it from 
the interior. The building 
will also afford facilities in aid 
of plans of education, which 
enter into the measures of the 
Society for promoting the dis¬ 
semination of the gospel in 
S. Africa. A new chapel was 
opened on the premises in De¬ 
cember, 1822, and about 1000 
rix-dollars were collected af¬ 








ter 3 

Barnabas Shaio t 
—This Society effected lit- 
here, till about 1820, when 

was obtained from 
a permanent 
establishment was made, prin- 
cipally designed to benefit the 
slaves. 

and a school room have 
erected mostly by local 
tributions, at the expen 
about 5,400 rix-dollars. 
school is large, and 
gress of the scholars is 
fying. 

S. prop. G. F. P. 1821. 
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Wm* Wright , M.—Mr. W. re¬ 
stored the National school to 

a state of efficiency, which 
soon increased to more than 
300 scholars, mostly Dutch. 
He also preaches to a congre 
gation at 
ciety has 
£20 each to 
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for native schools, depending 
on the local authorities for the 
general support of 
sure. 

Bible 
here, in 

1820, which are patronized by 
the local authorities, and are 
ned to extend their bene- 

the colony. 
The Bible Society, within a- 
bout a year of its formation, 
declined a grant of £200 from 
the Parent Institution, in con¬ 
sequence of the sufficiency of 
its pecuniary resources. 

The fruits of the various 
missions here have been very 
apparent, in the public Insti¬ 
tutions organized, congrega¬ 
tions collected, churches form¬ 
ed and schools established, by 
which means many have been 
raised up, who have rendered 
important aid to the missions. 

Carradive, small island, N. 
Ceylon, about 4 miles from 
Batticotta. Here are several 
thousands of people, mostly 
Roman Catholics,among whom 
the American Missionaries in 
Ceylon have frequently labor¬ 
ed and distributed Tracts and 
portions of the Scriptures, with 
the hope that the light of the 
Gospel will soon irradiate their 
benighted minds. The influ¬ 
ence and opposition of the 
priests are the most discour¬ 
aging circumstances against 
the prevalence of truth. 

Caranja, island in the har-. 
feor of Bombay, containing a- 
bout 10,000 inhabitants, most¬ 
ly Hindoos, The American 

Missionaries at* Bombay have 



distributed 
ble numbers 


books in considera¬ 
te also 




h a school. 

Carangalacherry, largest 
of all the towns of the Syrian 
Christians on the Malabar 
coast. The inhabitants, in¬ 
cluding its vicinity, amount to 
about 10,000, who are divided 
into 4 churches. The Mis¬ 
sionaries at Cotym have esta¬ 
blished schools, which they oc¬ 
casionally visit,, and preach to, 
the people, who receive them 
with cordiality and listen with 
attention. 

Carbonear, town, New¬ 
foundland. 

Mission; W. M. S .~~Rich~- 

ard Knight, M.—Members 54. 
Here is a large congregation, 
including nearly all the re-* 
spectable inhabitants of the 
place, and a promising sabbath- 
school. 

Carey, mission-station of 
the B. B. F. M. among the 
Putawatomie Indians, in MU 
chigan. This station was so 
called by the Board as a token 
of fraternal affection and re¬ 
spect for Rev. Dr. Carey* 
Missionary at Serampore. It) 
is situated on St. Joseph’s riv¬ 
er,. in the southern ps 
Michigan Territory, 100 
N. W* Fort Wayne, about 
same distance fiom any white 
inhabitants, and nearly 200' 
miles from any compact set-' 
tlement. 

Rev. Isaac JJf’Coy* who had 
been for several years at Fort 
Wayne, removed here in the 
latter part of 1822, encourag¬ 
ed by the generous offer of' 
the Indians* that on, condition* 
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of his settling among them, 
they would give him a mile 
square in the heart of their 
settlement, in addition to 
$1,000 a year, for 15. years, 
secured to them by the gov¬ 
ernment of the U. S. to sup¬ 
port a teacher and blacksmith. 
A school-house, and a dwell¬ 
ing-house, containing 3 apart¬ 
ments, have been erected. A 
school was commenced, Jan. 
27, 1823, which contained 53 
native pupils at the close of 
the year. The Indians appear 
very friendly,, and are ready 
to commit their children to 
the care of the Missionaries 
ki greater numbers than their 
means will enable them to 
support. The pupils are in¬ 
structed in the arts of civiliz¬ 
ed life, and accustomed to ha¬ 
bits of industry. A consider¬ 
able farm is cultivated, which 
has been mostly stocked by 
individuals in the neighboring 
States. Prospects are very 
encouraging. 

Before the end of 1823 ,. Mr. 
M’Coy had ths following as¬ 
sociates in the different de¬ 
partments of the mission; viz. 
Messrs. Lykins , Benjamin 
Seirt , Clyde , Police and wife, 
and Miss GoodHdge . 

Carlton, estate on the isl¬ 
and of Barbadoes, where the 
WesleyanMissionary instruct¬ 
ed the slaves till he removed 

from the island, in 1823. 

* 

Carmel, formerly TeUoney , 
mission-station of the A. B.C. 
F. M. among the Cherokees, 
•2 miles S. E. Brainerd, and 
30, S. E. Spring-Place, on the 
direct road. from. Augusta to 


Nashville, near a small river, 
called Talking- Rock creek, 
and 5 miles from ti.cv <Li.cro- 
kee town of Taioney, which 
lies off from the road, in a 
northeasterly direction. 

Mr. Moody Hall removed 
'his family here from Brainerd 
and opened a school , May 9, 
1820, in compliance with the 
earnest solicitations of the 
principal men of the village 
and vicinity; previous to f which, 
suitable buildings had been 
erected. About 20 entered 
the school, the first week, the 
number soon increased to 50* 
The average number may be 
about 30, who are mostly eager 

I in the pursuit of useful know¬ 
ledge, make good proficiency 
and cheerfully submit to whole¬ 
some regulations. The agri¬ 
cultural prospects of this sta¬ 
tion are pleasing; and it is. 
expected that provisions for 
the raission-family will easily 
be furnished from the land 
here cultivated. The labors 
of Mr. Hall have been blessed 
to the spiritual good of many. 
He has given religious instruc¬ 
tion to a small congregation 
on the Sabbath, when the 
scholars are required to at¬ 
tend, who are catechised in 
the presence of the congrega¬ 
tion. Early in the spring of 
1823, a church was organized, 
when 0 Cherokee converts 
were admitted to Christian 
fellowship, and with their 
households. 21 in number. 


were baptized. The scene 

was witnessed bv a numerous 

& 

collection from different parts 
of the nation. and excited great 
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interest, 
which then prevai 
lied in the early 
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, contin- 
of 1824, 
hope that 
savingly 
pel. Pre¬ 






time, 3 more 
Cherokees and a white woman, 

a Cherokee, had been 
the privileges of 
the church, and several more 
gave evidence of a saving 
change. 

Rev. Daniel S . Butrick , who 
has labored as an evangelist 
in almost every part of the 
nation, has bestowed much at¬ 
tention to the concerns of this 


Carmel* mission-station of 
the U. C. on the island of Ja¬ 
maica for the instruction of 
the slaves, many of whom are 
very attentive and anxious to 
receive instruction. In 1817, 
the congregation consisted of 
272 members, and 111 baptiz¬ 
ed and communicants. In 1819, 
the baptized were 140, and 
200 new-people were under 
instruction. The numbers 
have considerably increased 

This field appears ripe 
harvest. Samuel Hoch , 

M. 

is contemplated to sell 
estate here belonging to 
mission, and purchase a 
suitable spot in Mcy-dayMoun- 
tains to accommodate the ne¬ 
groes in that neighborhood, 
many of whom come 18 or 20 

Gospel at 


coyn- 
the 
from 
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of the principal towns. 

Mission ; see Buddalore, 
Chittoor , Cuddalore , Madras , 
Madura , Negapatam , Palam- 
cotla , Pullicat , Tanjore , Tin- 
nevelly , Tranquebar , Trichi- 
nopoly, Vellore, Vtpery. 

Carupumprati, village of 
Syrian Christians, Travanoore, 
Hind, where the Missionaries 
at Cotym have established a 
parochial school under a na¬ 
tive teacher. 

Casmajor’s Estate , on the 
island of Antigua, where the 
frequent labors of the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionaries have pro¬ 
duced a happy effect upon the 
numerous s'aes, most of whom 
have become members of the 
Society. 

Castlereagh, settlement, 
New South Wales, about 35 
miles from Sydney, included 
in the circuit of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, where a chapel 
has been built 
Class-leaders, 
school opened. 

Castleton } 

Castleton. 

Castle- 
Zeitun; see 

Catalina 
harbor 










Cataraugus, an Indian rft- 










York, on the eastern shore of 
Lake Erie, about 40 miles S. 
W. Buffalo. It comprises a- 
bout 26,000 acres of land, and 
450 inhabitants, a large ma¬ 
jority of whom are pagans, 
and opposed to the introduction 
of the gospel. They belong 
to the Seneca tribe, except a 
few families of Munsees, so 
called, from the name of the 
place where they formerly 
resided. 

Mission ; U. F. M. S. 1822. 
Wm. A. Thayer , Assistant- 
Missionary. Mr. T. was as¬ 
signed to this station in com¬ 
pliance with the earnest so¬ 
licitations of 22 chiefs and 2 
interpreters. Of the chiefs 7 
belonged to Catar&ugus, 3 to 
Allegany and 12 to Buffalo. 
He arrived with his family, in 
May, 1822 ; but found the op¬ 
position of the pagan party so 
violent, that he judged it inex¬ 
pedient to settle on the Reser¬ 
vation, and procured accom¬ 
modations for his school in the 
immediate vicinity, which he 
opened, Jan. 14,1823; and, at 
the end of the year, he had 
27 pupils, who were provided 
for in his family. The Chris¬ 
tian party arc highly gratified 
with the school and the pleas¬ 
ing change effected in their 
children, and seem ready to 
afford every assistance, which 
their scanty means will al¬ 
low. A piece of land has been 
purchased, bounded on the 
reservation, about 24 miles 
from the Seneca mission- 
house, on which buildings 
hare been erected for the mis¬ 


sion. Mr. Thayer has been 
very useful to the Christian 
party by holding meetings 
with them on the Sabbath. 
In the latter part of 1823, 
Mr. Bradley and Miss Lucy 
Beardsley , were assigned to 
this mission. 

Catayam, village of Syrian 
Christians, where the Mission¬ 
aries at Cotym have establish¬ 
ed a school under a native 
teacher. 

Cat Rivek; see Kat JR-i- 

vier. 

Cattamattam, village of 
Syrian Christians,Travancore. 
The Missionaries at Cotym 
have established a school here. 

Cawnjpoee, town, and im¬ 
portant military station in 
Allahabad, Hind, on the W. 
bank of the Ganges, 49 mile* 
S. W« Lucknow. E. Ion. 81°. 
N. lat. 26° 30'. 

Mission ; Early in 1809, the 
lamented Henry JIartyn re¬ 
moved from Dinapore to this 
place, and continued his faith¬ 
ful labors among the soldiers 
and natives, till the latter part 
of the following year. At the 
same time, he indefatigably 
pursued the translation of the 
Scriptures into Hindostanee 
and Persian. Here he pro¬ 
cured the erection of a house 
for worship. 

In 1817, the Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries at Allahabad station¬ 
ed Nriputa , a native convert 
here, who, together with their 
occasional labors, has been 
very useful both to the na¬ 
tives and soldiers. About 1821, 
the number of communicant; 
was 24. 
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pal European Residents at this 
station, May 19* 1821, to af¬ 
ford gratuitous instruction to 
European and Hindoo orphan 
children in Cawnpore and the 
vicinity, and to support such 
as are destitute. Within a- 
bout two years, the number of 
beneficiaries amounted to 158. 
The funds are supplied by sub¬ 
scriptions and sacramental 
collections. The District Com¬ 
mittee of the Christian Know¬ 
ledge Society furnish books for 
the children. They have also 
established a Lending Library. 
This is an encouraging field 
for missionary labor. 

Cayanculam, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians, Travancore; 
where the Missionaries at 
Cotym have established a 
school. 

Cedar Hall, station of the 

United Brethren , on the island 
of Antigua, four miles S. St. 
Johns, established, 1821, where 
upward of $2,300 have been 
contributed by 7 individuals 
for the erection of a mission- 
hoHse and chapel under the 
same roof. The chapel was 
dedicated early in 1822.— EU 



Celebes, Dutch Island, in 
the E. Indian Ocean, separat¬ 
ed from Borneo by the straits 
of Macassar, 500 miles in 
Iengthb}T50,average breadth, 
of a very irregular form, con¬ 
sisting of 4 extensive peninsu- 
separated by deep bays. 
The natives call it Negree 
Oran Buggess and Tanna Ma¬ 
cassar* The soil is (TAnArallp 


fertile, and the earth is cover¬ 
ed with perpetual verdure. It 
is divided into several king¬ 
doms, which are under separ¬ 
ate Monarchical governments* 
The people are of Malay ori¬ 
gin, a copper-complexion, and 
are represented as ingenious, 
high-spirited, cruel and war¬ 
like^ and are computed at 
3,000,000. They generally 
profess a corrupted form of 
the Mahomedan religion. E. 
ion. 116° 40' to 121° 40'. N. 
lat. 3° to S. 5° 10'. 

Mission; see Macassar. 

Ceram, or Seram , one of 
the Molucca or Spice Islands* 
in the E. Indian Ocean, near 
the N. E. coast of Amboyna, 
190 miles long and nearly 40 
broad, belonging to the Dutch. 
The inhabitants, including 3- 
small islands in the vicinity* 
are estimated at 15 , 000 . 

Rev. Mr. Karri's occasional 
visits have been instrumental 
of much good to the native 
Christians ; and recently a 
mission has been established 
here under his direction.—Se# 
Amboyna. 

Ceylon, island of an oval 
form, in the Indian ocean, se¬ 
parated, N. W. from the Coro¬ 
mandel coast by the gulf of 
Manaar, which is full of shoals 
and impassable by large ships, 
situated about 180 miles S. E. 
Cape Comorin. Its greatest 
length is about 300 miles; 
breadth, 140. Colombo is the 
capital. E. Ion. 79° 50' to 82°. 
N. lat. 5° 50 7 to 9° 52'. 

The soil is very fertile in 


all the fruits 



I of the Indies; 
valuable produc- 
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The Inhabitants are divided 

, Por- 

Dutch and English, 
and have been estimated at 

by some, be- 
1,000,000. They 
pagans, of Hindoo 
they are often 
nation of athe- 
are, however, 
many natives, who bear the 
Christian name, amounting by 
estimation to 200,000, one 
fourth of whom are Catholics 
In the northern part of the 
island, are about 7,000 Maho- 
medans; and, in the interior, 
is a race of wild, independent 
savages, who have never been 
' subjected, either to the native 
Cingalese or the European go¬ 
vernment, and are so degrad¬ 
ed as to be incapable of any 
civil government. 

The JSIalabars speak the 
Tamul language and profess 
the Hindoo religion. They oc¬ 
cupy all the north part of the 
island from Negombo on the 
west, ^nd Baticaloe on the 
east to the extremity of Jaff¬ 
na on the north. They are a 
manly people, much superior 
to the Cingalese, and are said 
to be not inferior to any of the 
tribes of India. At times, they 
have been/breed to put off the 
forms of heathenism, and to 
take the semblance of Chris- 

have never 
their relig¬ 


ion; nor. 








barriers 
have been broken down, such 
as the burning of widows and 
of polygamy ; and some have 
been weakened, such as the 
rights of cast 
sential 
are the same 
aters, they 
soon as the 
ment gave them 
worship their idol 
pies were rapidly rebuilt, and 
those, who had assumed the 
profession of Christianity to 
please their former masters, 
almost unanimously relapsed 
into idolatry. The Brahmins 
are of the first cast, a most 
deceitful, treacherous set of 
men, and succeed in imposing 
on the minds of the people the 
most absurd tenets. 

The Cingalese , supposed to 
be the ancient possessors of 
the island, inhabit all the in¬ 
terior and the southern parts, 
speak the Cingalese language, 
are indolent and ignorant, and 
worshippers of Budhu. They 
seem to possess fewer preju¬ 
dices against Christianity than 
the followers of the Brahmini- 
cal system, chiefly from their 
indifference about all religion. 
They, having no hereditary 
priesthood, nor division of cast, 
are more accessible than 
Malabars or Hindoos, 
temples are numerousjn which 
are gigantic images 
30 or 40 feet high 
priests amount to about 1, 
who differ so much in their 
sentiments, that it is very dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain their relig- 
fstem. They say that 
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god, and that he dwells in the 
highest heaven; but does not 
concern himself with the af¬ 
fairs of this world. Beside 
him, they have gods, whose 
names thev can mention, to 

mi 

THIRTr THOU- 

• T^ey deny the exis- 
Creator, and main- 
the world owes its 
being to chance ! They hold 
doctrine of the transmigra- 
the soul, for a certain 
time, and then total annihila¬ 
tion. Budhu is the object of 
their worship, because they 
think he superintends the af¬ 
fairs of men. 

“From thoughts so dreadful and 

profaDe, 

Corrupt discourse proceeds; 
And in their impious hands are 

found 

Abominable deeds.” 

Throughout the island, Dt- 

mUworshi'p prevails; but the 
Cingalese are most dreadfully 

devoted to it. Devils are re¬ 
garded as the authors of all 
temporal evils, to avert which, 
they have iempiep and priests 
dedicated to them. This is 
•ntirely distinct from Bud- 
hism; and, in many districts, 

gaining the ascend¬ 
ency. ii leads to the most 
inhuman practices and sacrifi- 



When 









then 
with the 




the Portuguese made 
the island, in 
*ht their ar- 
bear upon the hea- 
and levelled them 
ground ; and thus 
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Dutch took -os- 
island, and In¬ 
troduced the Protestant relig¬ 
ion ; yet their policy was cal¬ 
culated to make nominalChris- 
tians, rather than real con¬ 
verts, by issuin 
no one should hold an 
under government, w 
not a baptized Chri 
They, hfiwever, did 
enlighten the people, 
many faithful ministers, the 
vestiges of whose pious labors 
are yet to be seen. They di¬ 
vided their possessions, on the 
island, into 240 parishes, i 
each of which, a 
school was established, 
also translated aud published 
considerable portions of the 
Scriptures in the Tamul and 
Cingalese languages. 

Since 1796, most of the isl¬ 
and has been in the possession 
of the British. The king of 
Kandy was subjected, about 
1815. The governor is ap¬ 
pointed by the king of Eng¬ 
land, and not by the East In¬ 
dia Company. For a consid¬ 
erable time, the religious in¬ 
struction of the natives occu¬ 
pied no part of the 
of their new master 
the lapse of about 
most of the schools 
vived, and the Dutch minister 
resumed the 
congregations; 
mostly dead, or 
country, 
now, in a 












titute of Christ ian instruction, 

is afforded by 
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Chaplains and Missionaries 
It Is a verv interesting and 

missionary 







labor 

Mission ; see Amlamgodde , 
Atchamlty , Baddagamme, Bat- 
Ucola, Batticotta , Bdligam , 
Calaany, Calpentyn, Caltura, 
Chilaw , Colombo , Cotta , Dada- 
la, Galle, Hangwell , Jaffna , 

Manepy , Maiura, 
Nellore , Oodooville 5 
PanditeripOj Point Pedro , 
Tempale , Tillipally , Trinco- 
malee . 

Chabaquiddick ; see Mar¬ 
tha's Vineyard, 

Chamboor, village on the 
island ofSalsette, where Rev. 
Mr. Nichols, Missionary at 
Tannah, has established a 

school. 

€handernagqre, principal 
settlement of the French in 
Bengal, on the Hoogly, about 
20 miles above Calcutta. For¬ 
merly, it contained about 80 ,- 
000 inhabitants; latterly the 
number has been much dimin¬ 
ished. It is one of the princi¬ 
pal seats of Mr. May’s schools. 
See Chimurak, 

Chand-nee, large village, 
about a mile from Tannah, on 

of Salsette, contain- 
of 4,000 seafaring 
people, scarcely an individual 
of whom could read, when Mr. 
Micholg established a school 
here, in 1820, The inhabi¬ 
tants are lapsed Catholics, who 

the Catholic rites 
heathenism, in 1817; yet 
heathens regard them as 
outcasts, and, therefore, they 
present a favorable field for 
Christian labor. 
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suspicion, 
Mr. 
visits the 
school, has almost daily inter¬ 
course 
much 

forts will be ultimately crown¬ 
ed with success. 

Changany, or Chamgame , 
parish in Ceylon, about 2 miles 
N. Batticotta. The Mission¬ 
aries at Batticotta have be¬ 
stowed much attention to the 
people in preaching, distribut¬ 
ing scripture Tracts, and es¬ 
tablishing schools. In 1818, 
a large school was opened 
here, which is supported by 
children in the sabbath-school 
in Charleston, S. C. The 
teacher, having been profited 
by Christian ins traction,cheer¬ 
fully imparts it to his pupi 
The Missionaries have opened 
2 other schools, in this parish, 
in the villages of Moolai ani 
Sittinkerny. Many see 
ious to receive religious 
struction. 

Charity Hall, school, a- 
mong the Chickasaw Indians, 
established by the Cumberland 
Missionary Society, in 1821, 
containing between 20 and 30 
scholars. The government of 
the United States allows 
annual sum of $400 
school. 

Charlestown, town 
Island, on the sea- 
miles, S. W. Newport. Here 
are about 400 of the Narra- 
ganset tribe of Indians, who 
have a Baptist church and a 

The Society for pro- 

among 
©than, in 

i 
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North America, erected a 
school-house 
school here, 
baa been maintained, with oc- 







been highly beneficial to the 
natives. 

Charlestown, chief* town 
of the island of Nevis,'W.Indies, 
















Mission; see Nevii. 

Charlotte, town of liber¬ 
ated Africans, in the parish of 
St. John, Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. In 1817, the inhabi¬ 
tants amounted to only 85 — 
in 1823, there were 676. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1819.— 
Christopher Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor , scbool-teache rs-~J o/m 

Jackson , N. Assistant.— The 
progress of education is very 
pleasing. About the ©nd of 
1822 , the scholars amounted 

ito 255. A school-house, 30 

feet by 30, has been built, and 
is used as a place of worship; 
but is insufficient. A great 
majority seem insensible of 
the blessings of the gospel; 
yet the influence of religion is 
increasing, and numbers hare 
become hopeful subjects of 

rrace, They hare 
acquired habits of 
tost cheerfully 
mite to aid 
the funds of the Society. A 
Missionary Association • hm 
been formed, and 6 native col- 
lectofs appointed, who faith¬ 
fully discharge the duties of 
their office. 

Charlotte Town, 
town of Prino# Edward’s 
and, in the 


see Prince Ed» 
ward’s Island . 

Chatcoga, settlement a- 
mong the Cherokees, about 
60 miles S. W. Brainerd, and 
6 from Fort Armstrong. In 
1820, Mr. Milo Hoyt of Bratn- 
erd opened a school for the 
natives,-which was relinquish¬ 
ed before the close of the year. 

Chenganoor or Changes 
noor, one of the most ancient 
villages of the Syrian Church¬ 
es, Travancore, Hind, where 
the Missionaries at Cotym es¬ 
tablished a school, in 1820, 
which consisted of 48 scholars, 
in 1821. 

Cheppatt, village of Syrian 

Christians, Travancore, where 
the Missionaries at Cotym 
opened a school of about 30 
pupils, in 1820. 

Cherokees, an Indian na¬ 
tion, whose territory embra¬ 
ces the S. W. corner of North 
Carolina, the N. W. part 
Georgia, the N. E. part of 
Alabama and that port ion of 
Tennessee, which lies S. of the 
Hiwassee and Tennessee riv¬ 
ers, containing, at least, 
000,000 acres, 
length is about 250 miles 
the greatest 
130, from the 
Hiwassee, in 

lion to the boundary line be¬ 
tween the Cherokees and 
Creeks. The climate is gen¬ 
erally healthy 
fertile. The 

at about 12,000 
of about 5,000, 
Arkaxuair 
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ritory. Those who emigrmtea 
to the Arkansaw river as well 
as these, on their ancient 
grounds, have made consider¬ 
able advances in acquiring 
the useful arts, particularly 
in the manufacture of cotton 
and woolen cloths, lo Ip 16, 
they had upward of 600 looms, 
most of which they made, and 
about as many ploughs. They 
live, mostly, in log-cabini, not 
much inferior to those of the 
whites in the neighboring set¬ 
tlements, and cultivate their 
land. Many have large stocks 
of cattle, and raise an abund¬ 
ant supply of provision. About 
©ne half of the nation are of 
mixed blood by intermarriages 
with the white people. They 
lire brave in war, and yet re¬ 
markable for their hospitality. 
In their dress, they have al¬ 
most universally adopted the 
English habits, and are neat 
and clean in their persons. 
Their intellectual powers have 
been sufficiently tested to 
prove beyond debate that they 
are not inferior to the whites 
in mental capacity, and that 
they are capable of receiving 
the highest improvement. The 
•tructure and regularity of 
their language evince, beyond 
a reasonable doubt, that their 
remote ancestors were refin¬ 
ed and improved. Hon. John 
Pickering of Salem ,Mass. has, 
with the assistance of Mr. Da- 
mid Brom i, a Cherokee, near¬ 
ly prepared for the press a 
Grammar of the language, 
which will render important 
aid in sy sterna tiding the kin¬ 
dred dialects of the Choctaw, 



and sevw 


Many of their reugiotw rites 
bear a striking resemblance 
to thoic of the Jews, and forci¬ 


bly argue that the aborigines 
of America are the lost ten 
tribe* of Israel. They believe 
in the existence of the Great 
Spirit, and can form no com¬ 
bination of words, in their lan¬ 
guage, by which they can pro¬ 
fane the name of God. They 
are said to have a tradition 
among them, that the Great 
Spirit has made provision for 
the recovery of bad men by 
promising his Son, which is 
yet to be fulfilled. By their 
intercourse with unprincipled 
white men, they had beebme, 
generally, divested of relig¬ 
ious principle* and moral re¬ 
straint; but, by the Introduc¬ 
tion of schools, their situation 
is rapidly improving, both in 
morals and civilization, and 
it is not chimerical to calcu¬ 
late that, at a period not far 
distant, they will become Eng¬ 
lish in their language, Chris¬ 
tian in their religion and civ¬ 
ilized in their general habits 
and manners. 

In 1799, Rev. Abraham 
Steiner was sent out by the 
United Brethren to ask per¬ 
mission to establish a school 
in the nation. He preened the 
subject in the national coun¬ 
cil, and was seconded by the 
officers of government; but 
was utterly refused. In 1800, 
he renewed his application, 
and was again refused; but 
before the close of the coun¬ 
cil, two influential chiefs ft. 
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freed to patronize the school, They 1 
which was soon opened on land governin' 
cleared by one of them, and Iative pr 
shortly after the mission and ed with i 
school were commenced at ism. Th 



Iative 



uted a civil 
their legig- 
are mark- 



Spring Place* At this time, 
no waggon-road had ever been 
cut in the territory, and no 
•ne permitted to own a wag¬ 
gon. The objection was, if 
waggons were owned, roads 
must be made, which would 
afford facilities for the whites 
to cottie among them. 

Rev. Gideon Blackburn , un¬ 
der the auspices of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, instituted a 
mission among the Cherokees, 
in 1804, which he conducted 
in person and with very inad¬ 
equate assistance and support ,* 
and within about 5 years, be¬ 
tween 4 and 500 jqubj per¬ 
sons of both sexes were so in¬ 
structed as to be able to read, 
with a good degree of facility, 
in the English Bible, were 
proportionably advanced in 
spelling, writing and arithme¬ 
tic, and, at the same time, 
were taught the principles of 
the Christian religion, and 
several became hopeful and 
exemplary rhristiaos. 

They have now public roads, 
and have made astonishing ad¬ 
vances in agriculture, domes¬ 
tic manufactures and the me¬ 
chanical arts ; and have made 
a liberal grant of about 100,- 
000 acres of land, for a per¬ 
petual school-fund, to be ap¬ 
plied, under the direction of 
the President of the United 
States, ibr the education of 
their children. 





country into 8 districts or 
counties, laid a tax on the 
people to build a court-house, 
in each-of these counties, and 
appointed 4 circuit judges. 
Their incipient jurisprudence 
appears to secure the respect 
of the people. 

Notwithstanding these en¬ 
couraging appearances, how¬ 
ever, it is not to be disguised, 
that many things, still re¬ 
maining among the Cherokees, 
are greatly to be deplored. 
Much poverty and wretched¬ 
ness, several gross vices, par¬ 
ticularly drunkenness, and am 
almost total ignorance of God, 
his law, and the plan of salva¬ 
tion, need to be chased away, 
before the people generally 
can reach the proper standard 
of rational and immortal be¬ 
ings. What has been already 
done, in the way of communi¬ 
cating evangelical instruction, 
though of inestimable value to 
suclj individuals as have re¬ 
ceived spiritual benefit, and 
as an experiment of what may 
be done, is yet a mere speci¬ 
men of that benevolent agen¬ 
cy. which needs to be extend¬ 
ed, not only to every part of 
the Cherokee country, but to 
all the Indian tribes in North 
America, and to all the hea¬ 
thens on the globe. 

^Mission; see Brainerd.Car - 

mcl, Coosawaytee . Creek Path % 
Dwight, 1 J aweis, ffigh lower , 
OqghghedogVy Spring-Place^ 
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TintawcUta, 
ley-Towns, 
Chester, 
tia, 22 miles 
The Society 


WilUtown , Val- . sess more 







Nova Sco- 
V. Halifax. 
i Propaga- 
1 has, for 

red a Mis- 


Chiauw, or Ziauw , island, 
belonging to the Dutch, in the 
E. Indian Ocean, situated near 
the equator, in E. Ion. about 
128°.—Rev. Mr. Kam of Am- 
boyna has extended his labors 
here, and preaches to large 
congregations. The king, who 
is much engaged to promote 
the spread of the gospel, and 
who devotes much time to the 
instruction of hi3 slaves, has 
erected a large house for wor¬ 
ship. " During one visit Mr. 
Kam baptized about 2,000 
persons, 

Chickamaugah ; see Brain- 

erd. 

Chicxasaws, Indians, whose 

country lies mostly within the 
chartered limits of Mississippi, 
but embraces a small portion 
of Alabama; bounded N. by 
Tennessee, E. by part of Ala¬ 
bama, S. by the Choctaw coun¬ 
try, and W. by Mississippi; 
about 120 miles long, and near¬ 
ly the same in breadth. The 
population, according to the 
return of the U. S. agent, a 
few years since, was 6,456. In 
1823, it was estimated at only 
4,000; and of this number, it 
is supposed, 300 are resident 
whites and negroes. Lake 
their neighbors, the Cherokees 
sad Choctaws, they are con¬ 
siderably advanced in civiliza¬ 
tion. They are said to pos- 

9 


city for learning, are 
ly good-humored and 

and ornaments. 

Their territory is 
into 4 districts ; ove 
are 4 hereditary nrin 


dinary capa- 
are natural- 
and affable, 
bad of mirth 


are under the direction of a 
hereditary prince, or king. 
The succession of these is in 
the female line of the family. 
Beside these officers,they have 
a chief counsellor and speaker; 
and, in every district, a chief 
warrior, with some other sub¬ 
ordinate chiefs. These are 
all elective. They are gov¬ 
erned by laws of their own; 
but almost all their regula¬ 
tions are very defective. They 
have, however, passed an act 
against the introduction of 
ardent spirits into the nation, 
which has produced a salutary 
restraint, and rendered the 
vice of intoxication less fre¬ 
quent than formerly. 

The spirit of civilization is 
evidently advancing, and they 
are more and more convinced 
of the importance of educa¬ 
tion, and of the necessity of a 
different mode of life from that 
which they have hitherto pur¬ 
sued. Their previous depen¬ 
dence for subsistence is be¬ 
coming more precarious, and 
the only alternative left is to 
abandon the pursuit of game 
and turn their attention to 
the culture of the soil. Such 



favorable to the introduction 
of the agricultural and me¬ 
chanical arts, and the gosp#! 
at the same time. 
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Chilaw, parish, Ceylon, 
northward of Negombo. 

Mission /—The Wesleyan 
Missionaries at Neg-ombo com¬ 
menced a station here, about 
1821, which has been occupi¬ 
ed with very encouraging 
prospects. The people have 
manifested a great interest in 
the erection of a chapel, and 
are, generally, very friendly 
to the Missionaries. There is 
a Catholic church in the pa¬ 
rish^ See Negombo. 

Chili, country, S. America, 
bounded N. by Peru; E. by 
the Andes; S. by Patagonia, 
and W . by the Pacific Ocean. 
It extends from 25° to 43° 8. 
tat. about 1,300 miles; but is 
narrow from E. to W. — Pop¬ 
ulation, In 1812, about 1,200,- 
000, exclusive of independent 
tribes of Indians. 

Chili was formerly a Span¬ 
ish colony; but became inde¬ 
pendent, in 1818, and it is ex¬ 
pected a republican govern¬ 
ment will be organized. The- 
established religion is Roman 


Mission; B. F. S. S. 1821 

- Eaton , Superintendent of 

schools.—After a successful 
agency in establishing schools 
on the British system, at Bue¬ 
nos Ay refe, Mr. Thompson pro¬ 
ceeded to this country, and 
was no less successful in the 
objects of his mission. He 
was fallowed by Mr. Eaton, 
who arrived at Santiago , the 
capital of the Country, Sept, 


by the Supreme Director of 
the government, and was im¬ 
mediately engaged to superin¬ 
tend a school for 150 boys. 
Another school, on a larger 
scale, was soon opened, In 
rooms provided by govern¬ 
ment, and several more were 
in progress to be established 
in the literary Institution. 

The American Bible Society 
has forwarded a considerable 
number of Spanish Bibles and 
Testaments to Chili, which 
have been gladly received, 
and the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church have approv¬ 
ed of the translation. 

Chiliamburam ; see Tran- 
quebar . 

China, proper, extends from 

the great wall on the north, 
which separates it from Chi¬ 
nese Tartary, to the Chinese 

sea, -about 1,300 miles; and 
about the same distance from 
the Pacific Ocean on the east 
to the frontiers of Thibet on 
the west; lying ’between 100 d 
and 120° E. Ion. and between 
21° and 41° N. lat. The ter¬ 
ritories of the empire embrace 
Thibet, Mandshuria, Mongolia 
proper, and the whole of cen¬ 
tral Asia between Hindo&tan 
and Asiatic Russia. On the 
west it is separated from In¬ 
dependent Tartary by a chain 
| of mountains. 

The population of China, 
proper has been estimated at 
333,000,000; but is generally 
supposed to be about 150,000,- 
000 . The people are of a mild, 
affable and quiet disposition; 
yet they are puffed up with 
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national pride, 
are ex! 












seif conceited. They are very 
economical and industrious; 
even rocks are covered with 
earth and made to produce. 
They neither waste time, nor 
space, nor materials, and pay 

any taxes; yet the 
the people are poor, 
and the law permits parents 

their infants, when 
not the means of 
them up. Females 
in a state of the most 
abject degradations and are 
sold in marriage, without per¬ 
mission to exercise their own 
choice. 

The language is not only 

one of the most ancient in the 
world, but is, perhaps, the on¬ 
ly one of the early ages, which 
is still spoken and living. This 
is supposed to be the language 
of about one third part of the 
inhabitants on the globe. It 
possesses much ancient litera¬ 
ture, which has been, for ma¬ 
ny centuries, the constant 
study of the Literati of China, 
who have polished it to a high 
degree of what they deem an 
elegant conciseness, and rich¬ 
ness of classical quotation and 
allusion, so that the written 

learned is "nearly 
as different from the plain lan¬ 
guage of the people, as that of 
ancient Rome, from the mo- 

ft- # _ _ 

dern dialects of Europe. This 
language, the most singular 
upon earth in its construction, 
sod supposed to be so difficult, 
that any knowledge of it was 
limited among European* to 
the curiosity of a few learned 




mpn 




imperious Be¬ 
rn ter- 








Christian Missionaries, among 
whom Dr. Morrison stands 
preeminent, and 
dered tributary to the 
of gospel light amon 
menge portion of 
notwithstanding the violent 
opposition to Christianity. 

The government is patriar¬ 
chal. The emperor is abso¬ 
lute, but examples of tyranny 
are very rare, as Jie is taught 
to regard the people as his 
children, and not as his slaves. 
The first principle instilled 
into the people is to respect 
their prince with , so high a 
veneration as almost to adore 
him. All places of honor or 
profit are at his disposal, as 
well as the lives and property 
of his subjects. He is seldom 
seen, and never addressed but 
on the knees. Of the officers 
of mandarins, there are nine 
classes, from the judge of the 
village to the prime minister* 
The officers of government 
studiously avoid and prohibit 
every thing by which men can 
be assembled together to 
political combinations, 
make it a capital crin 
propagate Christianity in 
empire. They have no l 
bath, nor division of time into 
weeks. 

freedom of the press and for 
bid intercourse with foreign-i¬ 
on ly port 
for- 






If COB* 

person 

merchant®* 

... * * ** r % < 





who receive the imperial li¬ 
cense to trade with Europe 
ans, s 

The religion is a strange 
mixture of superstitions, of 
which every one receives or 
rejects as much as he pleases. 
From time immemorial pecu¬ 
liar homage has been paid to 
the memory of the dead by 
the Chinese. What is known 
of their religion previous to 
the time of Confucius is fabu¬ 
lous and uncertain. This most 
celebrated ancient philosopher 
of China was born, about 460 
years before the Christian era; 
and seemed designed to re¬ 
form, in a measure, the cor¬ 
ruptions which prevailed in 
the civil and religious esta¬ 
blishments of his country. He 
condemned the idolatry prac¬ 
tised by his countrymen, and 
maintained that Deity was 
the most pure and perfect prin¬ 
ciple, eternal, infinite, inde¬ 
structible, omnipotent and 
omnipresent. He considered 
the sun, moon, &c. the imme¬ 
diate agents of Deity, insepar¬ 
ably connected with Him, and, 
as such, objects of worship. 
Many parts of his doctrine 
were calculated to preserve 
the superstitious notions still 
prevalent. By his sage coun¬ 
sels, his moral doctrine, and 
exemplary conduct, he obtain¬ 
ed an immortal name as the 
reformer of his country, and, 
from respect to his memory, 
his descendants enjoy, by in¬ 
heritance, the title and office 
of mandarins. Boon after his 
death, a species of Lamanbm 
vsrf a troduced iutoCbina from 


Thibet; and, about the year 
65, the sect of Fo was introduc¬ 
ed from India. The name was 

* 

derived from the idol Fo, sup¬ 
posed to be the Budhu of Hin- 
dostan. About the 15th cen¬ 
tury many of the literati em¬ 


braced a new system, nearly 
allied to atheism; but this is 
confined to a few. The Chi¬ 
nese, in general, are so far 
from being atheists, that they 
go into the opposite extreme 
of polytheism. In China, no 
religion is preferred or en¬ 
couraged by government. The 
Emperor is of one faith, many 
of the mandarins of another, 
and a majority of the common 
people of the third, which is 
that of Fo. This class are re¬ 
markably superstitious. The 
polytheism of ancient China— 
the worship of hills, rivers, 
deceased men and women, &c. 
—the worship of living human 
beings —Shamanism and Ma- 
homedanism are also tolerated. 
Why then this deadly hatred 
of the name of Jesus !! 

This populous country was 
formerly the seat of Roman 
» atholic missions. As early 
as the 7th century, this form 
of d’hristianity was introduced 
into the northern part of the 
empire. In the 14th century, 
churches were established by 
Missionaries sent thither in 
the preceding century, by 
the Roman Pontiffs. In the 
16th and 17tb centuries, dif¬ 
ferent orders of the Roman 
thurch, led by the Jesuits, 
crowded to these parts, and, 
by their sagacity, intelligence 
and zeal, obtained almost un- 
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bounded Influence in 
pire. Multitudes assu 
profession of Christianity, and 
little' more than the name; 
for the Jesuits,- in order to 
triumph over tha prejudices of 
the fceoole, allowed their con- 

heathen 
Though 
govern- 
it two centu- 
lies, they have been bitterly 
persecuted, and those who 
embraced Christianity have 
been shut out with contempt 
from free intercourse with the 
country. Both European and 
Native priests are liable to 
immediate death, if known in 
that capacity, and private 
Christians to immediate ban¬ 
ishment. Notwithstanding this, 
in 1810, it is said there were 
in China and its dependences, 
14 Bishops, 7 Apostolic Vicars, 
43'-athoiic Missionaries, 231 
native Priests and 585,000 
Roman < atholic Christians. 
Since then their number has 
been greatly reduced by more 
violent persecutions, and the 
ChlnesejGovermnent still man¬ 
ifest the most jealous and de¬ 
termined hatred to the •. hris- 
tian religion ; not because it 
differs from the ancient usages 
of China, nor, yet, because 
they think it false; but lest it 
should be connected with Eu¬ 
ropean politics and govern¬ 
ment®, in such a way as to 
affect their dominion over their 


Christians have, 
awaked to the 
sphere of 






, in any 
imprac- 
have availed 
language to 







of late years 
•magnitude 

labor, and 








pr 

spot 

ticable, yet 
themselves 
disseminate 

other religious publications, 
together 

knowledge, as is 
enlighten and 
mind. Upward of 100,000 co¬ 
pies of various pub 
Chinese, including 
the Scriptures, have 
persed, principally, by the 
Missionaries at Malacca and 
Seram pore, partly among the 
» hinese settlers at Malacca 
and Penang, and in various 
islands ol the Malayan Arch- 
ipelago ; and partly among 
the navigators and others on 
board < hinese trading vessels, 
by which means they have 
obtained a circulation even 
in the heart of the empire. In 
this way, the seed ot the (Gos¬ 
pel is scattering ove r the pro¬ 
vinces of * bina— the hopes of 
a future age are sowing and 
the sacred leaven of truth is 
secretly diffusing itself among 
the myriads, who people this 
immense territory.—See Can¬ 
ton 

for- 



t HINGLEPtJT, 

tress, Hind, in the 
Madras. The 
Madras have 
school at this 

( HINSURAH, town 
cipal Dutch 
gal, on W. 

22 miles above 
principal 
brick, with 

the Moorish 
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roofs, in 
Here is a 
















tools assets Die, every 
for catechetical in- 
i. A native female 
under the care of Mrs. 


Mundy, I 
the schools 
alien nreai 


Beside attention to 



handsome little church with a , 
s tee pie. 

Mission; L. M. S. 1813.— 
J. 2>. Pmrmm , G. Mundy , Ms. 
—Rev. Robert May commenc¬ 
ed this mission, and, till his 
ileath, in 1818, continued to 
labor here successfully in the 
establishment of native free 
schools, which met the appro¬ 
bation and support of govern¬ 
ment. Of these schools, he 
succeeded in establishing 36, 
containing about 3,000 child¬ 
ren, in, this and neighboring 
villages; and was obliged to 
refuse 20 petitions from vari¬ 
ous tillages, some of which 
were very'populous. Mr. May 
also imparted much religious 
instruction to the children of 
Europeans, and had the gra¬ 
tification of tieholding his la¬ 
bors crowned with very en- 
couraging success. Since his 
death, the number- of schools 
has been reduced; they how¬ 
ever continue to flourish un¬ 
der the care of Mr. Pearson ; 
but the Scriptures are very 
partially introduced. * 

There are 4 schools, m&re 
immediately connected with 
the mission ; 3 of which'are 
kept in bungalows, in the most 
public parts of the town, which 
are used as places for native 
worship;, one of these will 
contain about 200 children, 
where all the scholars of the 







, and the in- 
Gospel is evi- 
the downfall 


N. M. S. 1821.— — La¬ 
croix, M.—Mr. L. has succeed- 

^ m 

ed in forming a Society among' 
the Dutch inhabitants in aid 
of the Parent Society at Rot¬ 
terdam. 

Chippjsway, village, Upper 
Canada, on Niagara river, 2 
miles above the falls, and 10, 
above Queenstown. 

Mission ; S. prop. G. F. P. 
1820.— W. Leeming , M. 

Chippewayb, tribe of Indi¬ 
ans in N. America; the seat 
of whose country is about 
Mackina, lake Huron, Sault 
de St. Marie and the S. side of 
lake Superior; but, within a 
few years, many have emigrat¬ 
ed to the extensive country 
between lake Superior and 
the N. W. end of lake Wini- 
pek. They are very wariike, 
and superstitious. They be¬ 
lieve there is one Supreme 
Being, and many subordinate 
gods, whom they usually in¬ 
voke; supposing that they 
have considerable power and 
Influence over mortals. 

Their population is very 
variously estimated. Mr. 
Harmon, the author of a vol¬ 
ume of travels m the N. W. 
parts of the continent, states, 
“When the white people first 



a numerous and brave nation, 
who could turn out 20 or 30,- 
000 warriors; but now they 
are dwindled down to not more 
than 800, or 1,000.” Rev. Mr. 
Laird,MissionaiT ■ponf them. 
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whose information must 




craft, the U 


at Sault 



de St. Marie, and who deserves 
much credit, in 1823, states, 
u Tti© Chippeway tribe is one 
of the most considerable in 
North America. The usual 

them more 
in number. Their 
language is spoken from Mon¬ 
treal to the Rocky mountains.” 
Mr. Schoolcraft has made dil¬ 
igent researches into the lan- < 
guage, and has formed a gram¬ 
mar and dictionary, which he 
proposes to publish, or resign 
the manuscripts to any Mis¬ 
sionary, who may desire to 
use them. These will afford 
very important facilities to 
missions among them. The 
language is said to bear a ve¬ 
ry striking resemblance to 
the Hebrew. 

Mission; see Fort Gratiot , 
Mackinaw ^ Mew Fairfield , 

8a ult de St. Marie. 

% 

Chttlah, village, Bengal, 
near Calcutta. The London 
Missionaries at Calcutta often 
preach in this village to atten¬ 
tive congregations, and dis- 








Chitpore, village in North 

The Chris- 
Society haa 
a promis¬ 
ing native school here. 

Chittagong, district, in 
8. E. part of Bengal, Hind, 
extending 120 miles, by 25, 
average breadth; separated 
from Burmah, 
of mountainous 
bay of Bengal 
230 i: »E. Calcutta. 








ceded to the British, in 1760, 
who have a military force and 
a civil establishment. The 
inhabitants are Mahomedans, 
Hindoos and Mugs, with a 
few Portuguese, amounting in 
all to about 1,200 
Mugs fled from 
of the Barman government. 
They resemble the Burmans 
in language and manners; 
have no cast—are intelligent, 
frank and kind. They occu¬ 
py the country S. of Chitta¬ 
gong for about 100 miles, to 
Ramoo. 

Chittagong, or Islamabad , 
town and capital of the dis¬ 
trict of the same name, on the 
river Chittagong, about 12 
miles from the bay of Bengal. 
E. Ion. 91° 45'. ' If. lat. 22° 
20'. Two divisions of the town 
are occupied by Portuguese 
Catholics who have 2 chapels ; 
but are very ignorant. The 
proportion of Mahomedans is 
large, and their mosques are 
numerous, while the Hindoo 
temples are few. 

Mission; B. M. S. 1822.-— 
— FinJc> M.— John Johan- 
ms, Sm.—Mr. De Bruyn com¬ 
menced this mission, and la¬ 
bored with very encouraging 
success, especially among the 
Mugs, till the 
1817, when he 
M§ interpreter 
tized about 90 
ing the 5 years 
who princi 
place. 

Bazar. 
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was ioon succeeded by Mr. Jo¬ 
hannes. The Christian Know¬ 
ledge Society has established 
a Lending Library here, and 
has also a depot of books. 

When the Hurman emperor 
repulsed the American Mis¬ 
sionaries, in 1820, Mr. Coiman 
removed to this place from 
ftaugoon, and took charge of 
the mission; but, in 1821, pro¬ 
vision having been made for 
his establishment at Cox’s 
Bazar, where the Burman lan¬ 
guage is spoken by a numer¬ 
ous population, he removed to 
that place, and died soon af¬ 
ter. 

Chittoor, fortified town, 

Hind. 80 miles W. Madras. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1817.— 
Rev. Henry Harper, the Chap¬ 
lain at tins station, actively 
superintended the Society’s 
schools here, till his removal 
to Hydrabad, about 1820, and 
was otherwise instrumental 
of much good. • 

Chiviaterru; 8 esNellore , 

Choctaws, tribe of Indi¬ 
ans, whose territory lies S. of 
the Chickasaws, chiefly with¬ 
in the chartered limits of Mis¬ 
sissippi ; but extends to Tom- 
bigbee river in Alabama. The 
soil is fertile, especially the 
extensive prairies, with which 
the country abounds. The 
population is scattered over 
an extensive country, and is 
estimated by some at 15,000, 
by others, at 25,000, a me¬ 
dium between these is pro¬ 
bably nearest the truth.— 
They have made considerable 
advances in agriculture, and 
the arts of civilized life^ Their 


They have 


country is divided into 3 dis¬ 
tricts, viz. Lower Towns, Six 
Towns, and Upper Towns ; 
and these again are divided 
into clans. In 1816, they sold 
a portion of their country to 
the United States, for which 
they were to receive $6,000 
annually for 17 years. In 
1820, they made the following 
appropriations of this annuity 
for the benefit of the Mission 
Schools in the nation, under 
the patronage of the Ameri¬ 
can Board ; the Lower Towns, 
$2,000 a year, for 17 years ; 
the bix Towns, $1,000 lor the 
school, for 17 years, and 
$1,000 for the same period, for 
a blacksmith’s shop, and the 
Upper Towns, $2,000 for 16 
years, for the school at Elliot, 
making an amount of $6,000 
annually for the times speci¬ 
fied. in several clans, in the 
southeast part of the nation, 
laws have recently been made 
to prevent drunkenness, in¬ 
fanticide, and other gross vi¬ 
ces. The introduction of 
whiskey has been, and still is 
very destructive to the morals 
and improvement of the Choc¬ 
taws. The practice of infan¬ 
ticide has prevailed among 
them, from time immemorial, 
and parents have possessed, 
and frequently exercised the 


the Cboc- 


unqu< 

derin 




own offspring 


to rear m 


of this crime, was 




The first 
commission 
Inflicted in 
the begiEi¬ 


re very vague and 

>s> 











fanciful notions of the Great 

% 

Spirit and a future state; but 
these appear to be very sel¬ 
dom the subjects of contem¬ 
plation, and to have no effect 
upon their conduct. The gen¬ 
eral feeling is that the dead 
cease to be. As a people they 
are in almost total darkness 
on moral and religious sub¬ 
jects, exposed to various and 
imaginary terrors from sup¬ 
posed witchcraft and other 
causes, addicted to the intem¬ 
perate use of ardent spirits ;— 
in short, ignorant, degraded 
and miserable. They are, 
however, awaking to some 
just sense of their condition, 
are desirous that their child¬ 
ren Bhould see better days, 
and are importunately asking 
the charity of the Christian 
community to aid them in be¬ 
coming acquainted with the 
arts of civilized life and the 
Christian religion. It is fond¬ 
ly hoped that those, who have 
the means, will be prompted 
to greater exertions to pro¬ 
mote the present comfort and 
everlasting welfare of this in¬ 
teresting people Experience 
has abundantly taught, that 
the plain truths of the Bible, 
presented to their understand¬ 
ings and consciences, must be 
relied upon as the efficient 
cause of civilization, and that 
by no other process can any 
change be expected material¬ 
ly for the better, 


Mission ;• -Beside the fol¬ 
lowing stations, Bethel, Elliot, 
Emmatis, Mayhew, and I 'oks- 
na Chukamah , several small 


schools have been opened in 
private families. 

Choub, town, on W. coast. 
Hind, near Bombay, under the 
Mahratta government. The 
American Missionaries at 
Bombay established a large 
school here, about 1817, which 
promises much good. The 
pupils are taught the princi¬ 
ples of the Christian religion, 

Chougacha, village in the 
district\>f Jessore, in the east 
part of Bengal, Hind. 

Mission B. M. S. 1808.—■ 
From April, 1813, to July, 
1817, Rev. William Thomas , 
country-born, labored here, 
and baptized 29 persons. The 
Baptist Missionaries at Seram- 
pore have also labored here 
with success. 

Choule, district, on the 
W. coast of Hjndostan, about 
25 miles S. Bombay; length, 

about 6 miles ; —population, 
about 30,000, mostly Hindoos. 
This was a place of great im¬ 
portance under the Portu¬ 
guese government; and the 
stupendous ruins of their for¬ 
tifications, their ecclesiastical 
and other public buildings 
strikingly evince the opulence 
and power which that govern¬ 
ment once possessed here. It 
is now in the possession of the 
British. The American Mis¬ 
sionaries at Bombay have es¬ 
tablished schools and distrib- 
uted Tracts here with eneour^ 
aging success. 

Christiakpore, village, in 
Jessore, Bengal. Here is a 
branch of the Baptist church 
in Jessore. 

Christie’s Hope, op Chris * 
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ee Greenland. 
: see Mar- 


Christie Manor, town, L. 
Canada, where, in connexion 
with Caldwell Manor, the So¬ 
ciety for propagating- the Gos¬ 
pel stationed Rev. M. Towns- 
hend) in 1816. 

Christina, one of the Men- 
doca islands in the Pacific 

ocean. S. lat. 9 ° 55'. E. Ion. 
139° 7'. It is nine miles long, 
narrow and fertile. Wm . Crook 
from L. M. S. visited this isl- 
and in 1797, in company with 
John Harris, w ho immediately- 
shrunk from the undertaking, 
and left his companion alone 

He was kindly 
treated by the chiefs, but 
continued there 01 









S. Africa, 
situated on 
in the midst 
populous 
lage is 


vil- 

on a regular 
1 the Caffres 

on the pre¬ 
mises. 

Mission ; 1821. —J. Brown¬ 
lee, W. M. Thomson , Ms.«- 
John Bennie , A.—The Colo¬ 
nial government supports the 
two Missionaries, and the 
Glasgow Mis. Society, the As¬ 
sistant. This mission was 
commenced in compliance 
with the earnest solicitation 
of Gaika, one of the principal 
chiefs of the Caffres, for a 
Christian lust rue ter, and one 
to teach him and his people 
the most useful arts of civili- 

is one of the 













most important fields for mis¬ 
sionary exertion in S. Africa. 
A small congregation of at¬ 
tentive worshippers is collect¬ 
ed, and many have become 
hopefully pious. The Mis¬ 
sionaries are extensively gain¬ 
ing influence with the Caffres, 
and the way is rapidly pre¬ 
paring for the introduction of 
the gospel and the arts of civ¬ 
ilized life. 

Chunar, town in Allaha¬ 
bad, Hind, on the Ganges, a 
few miles above Benares, be¬ 
tween 25° and 26° N. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1 
Wm. Greenwood, 
ley, Ms.— 

Wm. Cross , A 
teachers of six cnjisuui 
5 other schools, one of which 
is for girls, all in successful 

number of 
at first, 19, 
has increased to more than 50. 
Here are two increasing con¬ 
gregations, one of resident 
Europeans, 

A new church 
completed. To 
tions at this station, the Gov¬ 
ernor General has made the 
liberal donation of about $500, 
By order of government, and 
at public expense, 12 neat 
Reuses for the accommodation 
of native Christian widows of 
deceased soldiers have been 
erected. Many numbers of 
the gospels, tracts and cate¬ 
chisms are circulated at pla-» 
ces of public resort, especially 
at annual festivals. Martyn’s 
version of the New-Testament 
into Hindostanee is neai 
completed,' 


















departments, 

aging. 


Bensral, about 




the establishment of 


le , town, 

i N. Vi¬ 
al of a 
le. By 

schools, 

intures. 


and the occasional labors of 
the Missionaries at Vizagapa- 
tam, the folly of idolatry be¬ 
gins to be felt, and many are 
making promising advances 
toward the religion of Christ. 

Clan William, town, in 
Cape Colony, S. Africa, about 
250 miles JV T . Cape Town. 

The Netherlands and South 
African Missionary Societies 
have aided missionary opera¬ 
tions here, since about 1817^ 
which have been followed by 
some pleasing fruits among the 
colonists and slaves. 

Clarke’s Court, large es¬ 
tate on the island of Grenada, 
where the Wesleyan Mission¬ 
aries have labored success¬ 
fully among the slaves, whose 
moral character is much im¬ 
proved, and many have become 
hopefully pious. 

Claus Have:, , see Green - 



Roman Catholics for 


or become 
or want of 
tion. The 
v-born Por- 


Cochtn, province, Hind, on 
the Malabar coast, situated N. 
Travancore. It was taken' 
from the Dutch by the British, 
in 1795. The Dutch inhabi¬ 
tants are numerous, and the 
White and Black Jews were 
estimated by Dr. Buchanan at 
16,000, who had 7 synagogues. 
The Dutch inhabitants were 
formerly Christian in their 
religion ; but they have gene¬ 
rally relapsed into idolatry or 


native and country-born Por¬ 
tuguese population is very nu¬ 
merous. 

Cochin, sea-port town, and 
capital of the province, about 
160 miles N* W. Cape Como¬ 
rin. E. Ion. 76° 8'. N. lat. 9° 
58'. 

. Mission ; C. M. S.— Rev. 
Thomas Dawson was station¬ 
ed here, in 1817, and left the 
next year on account of ill 
health. Previous to this date 
and since, the Missionaries at 
xAllepie and Cotym have suc¬ 
cessfully labored here, prin¬ 
cipally among the Jews, and 
Dutch who speak English. A 
respectable congregation of 
this class has been collected, 
who have repaired a large 
church, which the Missionaries 
found in a very decayed state. 
Several schools have been es¬ 
tablished, which are raising 
the rising generation from a 
state of ignorance to a know¬ 
ledge of letters and the Chris 
tian religion. 

The Jews Society at Madras 
established schools here, in 
1821, under the superinten¬ 
dence of Mr. JMichael Sargon , 
a converted Jew, the Jewish 
scholars in which amounted to 
116, in 1823. The desire a- 
mong all classes to receive 


portance to this inte 
field of Christian labor, 




idolatry or 1 neca Indian 


r ERNAL ; see Tonga . 
Spring, village of Be* 
dians, Alleghany Res- 









ids 






ervation. 

York, io. the mid 
worn Indian pop 

The Society of Friends has, 
for several years, supported a 
flourishing school h< 

Colombia, in N. W. part of 
S. America, including the coun¬ 
tries of Caraccas, or Venezue¬ 
la and New Granada. These 
two countries separately de¬ 
clared their independence ami 
were united in a republic by 
a law passed, Dec. 17, 1819. 
It is bounded, N. bv the Car¬ 
ibbean sea ; W. by the Pacific 
Ocean; S. by Peru, and E. by 
Guiana, extending from S. lat. 
4°'to N. lat. 12°. Population, 
in. 1822,—12,644,600; a very 
large proportion are Indians. 
The prevailing religion is Ho¬ 
man Catholic. 

The progress of education is 
gradually consolidating their 
civil liberties, andopening the 
way to religious freedom, 
Schools are authorized by law, 
and supported by the public 
funds. Colleges have been 
built, and Universities endow- 
ed, by the generosity of indi¬ 
viduals or by the appropria¬ 
tions of Government. The 
Uancasterian system of in¬ 
struction has been introduced, 
in some places, with its usual 

provision has 
the several 

•fflT 

for the education of 
native youths, at the public 
expense. The intercourse, 
between the Republic and the 








Such 


of the 
in keep¬ 
ing their subjects in ignorance* 
that very few can read; con- 
sequently the distribution of 
the Scriptures must be very 
limited for some time to come. 
The American Bible Society 
has forwarded Bibles and Tes¬ 
taments here, many of which 
have been sold or gratuitously 
distributed. This is becoming 
a very inviting field for Mis¬ 
sionary labor. 

Colombo, or Columbo y cap¬ 
ital of Ceylon, and seht of the 

British government on the 
island, is on the W. coast, E. 
Ion. 79° 50'. N. lat. 7° 4'. Po¬ 
pulation, about 50,000; a mix¬ 
ture of almost all the nations 
of the east, and, for its size, is 
one of the most populous pla¬ 
ces in India, Since 1817, it 
it has been the seat of an 
Archdeaconry for the whole 
island, under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Calcutta. The 
Fort is one mile and a quarter 
io circumference, and compo¬ 
sed of 7 bastions, which are 
connected by walls, and is 
chiefly occupied by English 
inhabitants. The whole 
defended by 300 pieces 
heavy cannon 
or outer town, east 
is inhabited princi 
Dutch and Portuguese 
the suburbs, 









more and 
■quest A pas 
ly made 


populous, by the native Cin¬ 
galese. Colombo 
in the Europeai 

easy and fre- ! any other garrison in India 

The i 
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the Fort has 
appearance of a 
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as much a 
who 




regular 
ses are 
few are above 
In and 
many 


built, tho 
tory high. 

, are 
of half cast 
instruction 
the heathens, and 
land the English 
Two long streets 
are almost exclusively inhab¬ 
ited by Mahometans, who are 
firmly riveted to their wretch¬ 
ed delusions. They view the 
Christian religion with con¬ 
tempt, and will hear nothing 
on the .subject. There are 
many who bear the Christian 
name ; but they are miserably 
deficient in Christian knowl¬ 
edge and practice 

*Mission ;— In 1739, the U- 
nited Brethren attempted a 
mission- station here; but the 
Missionaries were soon order¬ 
ed to leave the island. In 
1804, the London Society sent 
4 Missionaries here, who la¬ 
bored under many discourage¬ 
ments,^ different parts of the 
island, for several years. 

B. M. S. 1812.— J. Chater , 
H. Siersy Ms.—and 11 N. As. 
and Sms.—Mr. Chater com¬ 
menced this station, and was 
soon joined by Mr. Siers. Mr. 
C. associated with the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionaries, Messrs. 

, in 1823, had 
translation of 
into the Cingalese, of 
which an edition of1,000 copies 
has been printed. The Baptist 
Missionaries have several cha¬ 
pels, in and near Colombo, 
where they preach to conside¬ 
rable congregations in En¬ 
glish, Portuguese and Cinga-1 


















also been 

•r 

very useful to the soldiers in 
the Fort. In 1823, 8 schools 
were conneci 
tion, containi 
pils, who are tauj 
ciples of the Christian religion, 
The vast importance of 
in preparing the way 
success of the mission, 
duced the Missionaries to pay 
particular attention to this 
department. At this place, a 
small church has been formed, 
in which are several native 
converts ; and another at 
Hangwelly about 20 miles in 
the interior. M. Siers takes 
the charge of this church, and 
also superintends 2 schools 
here, under Native teachers. 
Since 1819, Mr. Siers has done 
much to introduce the Gospel 
among ibis people, who, with 
one or two exceptions, were 
said not to know that there is 
a Savior for sinners, nor a Bi¬ 
ble in the world. Mr. Siers 
has made considerable pro¬ 
gress in translating the New 
Testament into the country 
Portuguese. 

W. M. S. 1814.— W. B. 
Foxy John Kenny . Ms.— 
They have many Native assis¬ 
tants and teachers, who are 

* %w 

very useful in the various de¬ 
partments of the mission. The 
Colombo Circuit 
miles S. toward 
tura, and 7, N, 

Negombo, and, in one place, 
10, into the interior. In this 
circuit, in 1822, were about 
100 members, and in 1819, the 





line# 







that time, the number has de¬ 
creased for want of funds. 

Mr. Clough has completed 
a Cingalese and English Dic¬ 
tionary, which has been prin¬ 
ted at their press, in an octa¬ 
vo volume of 642 pages, and 
will be of incalculable use in 
translating from the English 
into Cing*alese. It contains 
about 45, 000 words. Much 
is done by visiting from house 
to house, and from village to 
village. The Missionaries 
often preach in the Fort, and 
in the villages, especially 
where schools are established. 
The success which* has atten¬ 
ded their labors encourages 
them to persevere. 

The Christian Knowledge 
Society and the Church Miss¬ 
ionary Society have afforded 
important aid to the mission 
by forwarding and printing 
books to be distributed. 

The Colombo Bible Society 
was organized, in 1812, under 
the patronage of Government, 
which distributed, during 10 
years, more th^n 9,000 Bibles 
and Testaments in English and 
other European tongues, ob¬ 
tained chiefly from the kind¬ 
ness of the British and For¬ 
eign Bible Society. With the 
assistance of other liberal 
grants from the Parent Socie¬ 
ty, the Colombo Society had, 
In 1820, printed 6,500 copies 
of the New Testament in Cin¬ 
galese, and has since printed 
1000 copies of the Bible in the 
lame language, beside vast 
numbers of Tracts and por- 
tions of the Scriptures. 

Cc>!t£TT¥ f large and pop¬ 


ulous village in the suburbs of 
Colombo, where the Wesley¬ 
an Missionaries, at Colombo, 
have superintended a promis¬ 
ing school, which consisted of 
158 scholars, in 1817. The 
salutary effects have been, 
very apparent on the children 
and their parents. 

Com bacon um, or Cumbago- 
nam , village, between Trail- 
quebar and Tanjore, Hind. 

About the commencement 
of the 18th century the Danish 
Missionaries labored here with 
success ; and, in 1747, their 
congregation amounted to up¬ 
ward of 500. Recently, the 
Christian Knowledge Society 
was supporting a native priest 
at this place. 

In 1823, Rev. G. T. Baren- 
bruck removed here from Ma¬ 
dras with a view of fixing him¬ 
self in the most convenient 
place for superintending the 
establishments of the C. M. S. 
in the Tanjore country. 

Congo Town, town of liber¬ 
ated negroes, Sierra Leone, 
W. Africa, upon an inlet of 
the bay of Sierra Leone about 
2 miles W. Freetown, formed 
in 1811. In 1819, the number 
had increased to about 400, 
exclusive of children. The In¬ 
habitants are in an advanced 
state of improvement. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have a chapel here, and seve¬ 
ral members. 

In 1817, the Church Miss¬ 
ionaries attempted to unite 
this with Bassa, and Cosso 
Towns under the nameofWil- 
berforce Town; but such is 
the distance of Congo Town, 


but such is 
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CON 


from tlie other two, that it is 
thought the union of this to 
them will exist only in name. 

Conjeveram, populous city 
in the Carnatic, Hind. W, Ma¬ 
dras, divided into Great and 
Little Conjeveram. The city 
is very ancient Here are 2 
pagodas, which have marks of 
great antiquity. The people 
are blinded by the grossest 
superstitions; yet many listen 
to Christian teachers. The 
Church Missionaries at Ma¬ 
dras established schools here 
under native teachers, in 1817, 
which have been highly useful. 
They often visit the schools, 
and give much religious in¬ 
struction to these benighted 
pagans. 

Constantinople, chief city 
of the Turkish Empire, situa¬ 
ted on W. side of the Bospho¬ 
rus, between the Black sea, 

and the sea of Marmora.' E. 

Ion. 28° 66 '. N. lat. 41°. In¬ 
cluding the suburbs it is up¬ 
ward of 30 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and presents a grand 
appearance. The number of 
inhabitants is by some estima¬ 
ted at 1,000,000; but, it is 
commonly computed at 400,- 
000; of whom 200,000 are 
Turks ; 100,000, Greeks ; the 
remainder are Jews, Armeni¬ 
ans, Franks, and various other 
nations. The Turks are Ma- 
homedans. Its public edifices 
are very numerous and splen¬ 
did. Here are 14 vast and 
magnificent Imperial mosques, 
richly endowed with ample 
revenues, derived from the 
feats of real estate, long ago 
devoted to their lupport. The 


these, 
f 200 


revenue of the grand mosque 
of St. Sophia is more than 1,- 
000,000 piastres per annum, 
equal to $125,000. Attached 
to these are colleges, called 
Medarses, devoted to teaching 
the principles of the Mahom- 
edan religion and Jurispru¬ 
dence, and Imareths, or Ho¬ 
tels, where the students are 
nourished gratis. At these 
Hotels, more than 30,000 souls 
are daily fed. Beside these, 
there are upward of 200 
mosques, and about 20 Chris¬ 
tian churches. Here are 36 
public libraries, each contain¬ 
ing from 2 to 6,000 manu¬ 
script volumes, which are at¬ 
tached to the mosques. Here 
are also about 2050 schools, 
established and endowed by 
the wealthy men of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, in which the 
children are instructed gratis 
in various branches of litera¬ 
ture, and in the principles of 
their religion. Such liberal 
and systematic measures to 
perpetuate Mahomedanism, 
should awaken the zeal of 
Christians to extend the 
knowledge of the Savior. 

Mission; C. M. S.—Rev. 
James Conner , was stationed 
here from 1819 to 1821, during 
which time, he was usefully 
employed in procuring the 
translation of nearly the whole 
Bible into modern Greek, and 
in opening channels for the 
circulation of the Scriptures, 
throughout the islands of Can- 
dia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and in all 
parts of Syr,ia. 

The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has more re* 
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cently employed two Agents 
hc re and in the vicinity, viz. 
Bless rs, Leeves and Barker , 
who are industriously promot¬ 
ing the circulation of the 
Scriptures in this important 
field. This is a very comman¬ 
ding post for observation and 
labor, owing to its central' sit¬ 
uation,its extensive commerce, 
the great influence of foreign 
merchants and travellers, the 
facility of communication with 
the north of Europe, the shores 
of the Black and Caspian seas, 
and the most interesting coun¬ 
tries of the Mediterranean. 
For many years, however, the 
disturbed state of the country 
has greatly retarded benevo¬ 
lent efforts. 

Cookoracollam ; see Tin - 

nevtlly. 

Coosa wavtee, principal 

town among the Cherokees, 

southeasterly from Brainerd. 
In 1823, Mr. Dawson , Baptist 

Missionary, was stationed here. 

Cooks, large estate on the 
island of Antigua, where the 
Church Missionaries superin¬ 
tend a large and flourishing 
school. In 1821, the Proprie¬ 
tor of the estate erected a 
commodious stone building for 
the school and religious wor- 


station of the 
ren, recently 

J Jl 

;ch Guiana, S. 
% river of the 



Copename, 


America, on a 


city and capi- 
situated on E* 


coast of tbi 
It is encon 
and ie the 





be: 


i with i 
built ci 


the N. of Europe. E. ion. 12 # 
35'. N. lat. 55° 41'. In 180?, 
there were in the city and su¬ 
burbs, 3156 houses, and 104,- 
000 inhabitants. 

In the history of missions, 
this place deserves particular 
notice, as being the seat of 
the Danish Mission College, 
founded by Frederic IV. in 
1714, which has, for about a 
century, furnished Missiona¬ 
ries to Greenland and to the 
East Indies; who have been 
supported, in part, in the dif¬ 
ferent fields of their labor 


# « 


to the 
been 
ie dif- 
labor 


from the funds of the institu¬ 
tion. 

Corass ; see Karass . 

Corannas, a scattered race 

of people, inhabiting the inte¬ 
rior of South Africa; many of 
whom have been benefit ted by 
( hristian instruction at differ¬ 
ent mission-stations. 

Corentyn ; see Hope . 

Corfu, one of the Ionian 
Islands, in the Mediterranean, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Venice, 45 miles long and 25 
broad. Population, about 60,- 
000 ; principally of the Greek 
religion. 

Corfu, capital of the island, 
Corfu, on the E. coast. Pop¬ 
ulation, 15,000. E. ion. 20° 
17'. N. lat. 39° 40'. 

Mission ; L. M. S* 1822.— 
Isaac Lowndes , M.— M r. L. 
removed from Zante with the 
design of making Corfu the 
seat of the mission. He has 
commenced his labors with fa¬ 
vorable prospects. The Ionian 
Bible Society was established 
here, in 1819. 

CoRNpLAi?TE«?i illage*, at 


sion. He has 
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’Jennesadaga, on the Allegany 
river, wit 
sylvania, 

Indians. 

The We 
Society, N* 
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1815, at the ur- 
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highly useful 
to the rising generation. 

Cornwall post-town, Litch¬ 
field co. Conn, on E. side of 
Ilousatonick river, 10 miles 
N. W. Litchfield. Population, 


Foreign Mission School , in¬ 
stituted, 1816, and opened May, 
1817, under the direction of 

the A. B. C. F. M.—Rev. 
Herman Daggett , Principal, 
John H Prentice , Assistant.— 
The object of this consecrated 
Seminary is to educate hea¬ 
then youths, in such a manner, 
as, with subsequent profession¬ 
al instruction, will qualify them 
to become useful Missionaries, 
Physicians, Surgeons, School¬ 
masters, or Interpreters ; and 
to communicate to the heathen 
nations such’ knowledge in ag¬ 
riculture and the arts as may 
prove the means of promo¬ 
ting Christianity and civili¬ 
zation. The constitution 
also provides that youths of 
omf own country, of acknowl- 
piety, may be admitted 
school at their own ex- 

the number 
of whom 15, 
tribes of 
; 9 from 
1 from 

a* 

from Mala- 
1 from the 

; % 


y an 
Portugal 







from 
Jew, 

United States 
mencement 





Islands ; 1 
0 ,nen of the 
Since the corn- 
school a 










Can- 



very large portion of the pu¬ 
pils have been 
ous, and many have 
to their native 
lish the Savior 
nighted countryman 

The government 
S. has paid $400 a year 
years, to defray the 
of 4 Indian youths 
school. 

Cornwall, town 
ada, on St. Lawrence river, 
near St. Regis. Rev. S. 
Mountain was stationed here 

in 1818, by the Society 
propagating the Gospel. 

Cornwallis, town, Nova- 
Scotia, on W. coast, 40 miles 
1ST. W. Halifax. The Society 
for propagating the Gospel 
supports a missionary and 
School-master here. 

Cossipore, very populous 
district, N. and in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of Calcutta; where 
the Christian Knowledge So¬ 
ciety has a circle of several 
very flourishing Bengalee 
schools. 

Cosso Town ; see 

force . 

CotAMANGALAM, village 
Syrians Christians, Travail 
core; where the 
at Cotym, establi 
chiai school, in 1821 

Cotta, village 
bout 6 miles S 
situated in a 
district. Inhabitants 4,500. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1822 
S Lambericki J Bailev^ Ms 
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Several 
have been 
lions of the 
in 


at 

colloquial 
congrega- 
The people are 

but mre 

of the first 
, and 

awfully indifferent about it. 
They are generally Buddhists 

", but politically Chris¬ 


tians aresma 









Cottimoni, very populous 
village, near Batticaloa, Cey¬ 
lon ; inhabited by Protestants, 
Catholics and Gentoos. The 
Wesleyan Missionaries, in- 
this in their field of 




Cottxjpale yam ; see Tran - 

quebar . 

Cotvm, village, on the Mal¬ 
abar coast, Hind.about 18 miles 
from Allepie. Including a 
small circuit, it contains about 
1000 houses, is in the midst 
of a very populous country, 
and near the new Syrian Col- 



%Mission C. M. S. 1817.— 
j Benjamin Bailey, Joseph Fenn , 
Henry Baker , Ms.— The la¬ 
bors of these Missionaries are 
principally devoted to the 
spiritual good of the Syrian 
Christians on this 'coast, in 
the establishment of parochial 
schools in their villages, and in 

of priests for 
in the Syrian 
College in the immediate vi- 

As early 
, the Com¬ 
pany’s Resident in Travail 
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core. 


% 



and 




benevolent 
origin of 













sought the assistance of the 
Church Missionary Society to 
enable him more effectually, 
to 

plans. 

this mission, and 
been most aui 
1823, beside the 
there were, in 
two Syriac Lecturers, a 
brew teacher, 

Teachers of Sanscrit, and an 
English Teacher and Assis¬ 
tant. The number of students 
was. 50, 12 of whom were or¬ 
dained. “If present hopes do 
not prove fallacious,” says Mr. 
Fenn, “in less than 10 years, 
wtth the assistance now be¬ 
sought, and the blessing 
God, there may be 50 or 
learned priests belonging to 
this venerable church, nour¬ 
ishing their own fiocks, and 
spreading the triumphs of the 
Gospel around them.” The 
College is under the direction 
of the Missionaries, and has 
been very liberally endowed 
by the Ranne, or princess of 
the country. 

The parochial schools are 
38, under native masters, con¬ 
taining nearly 10Q0 Scholars, 
who generally, make * very 
satisfactory progress. Sever¬ 
al from these schools 
tered the College. 

The Society has a 
School connected with 
station, in w 
youths, in 182 
act as school-masters, and to 
fill up the vacancies in the 
College, as the students may 
be ordained. 

is con- 















Elected with this mission, and 
Mr. Bailey has prepared the 
four Gospels, in Malay alim, for. 
the press. 

The existence of one of the 
most celebrated Braminical 
Colleges, at the distance of a 
mile only, and the adjacent 
coasts of Malabar, perhaps the 
most populous part of India, 
where there are 3 separate or¬ 
ders of Jews, and many Ar¬ 
menians and other Christians, 
render this an important and 
highly interesting station. 

Coulan ; see Quilon, 

Coul Bazar ; see Bellary. 

Couaicny; see Tinnevelly. 

Couva, M. Station, L. M.S. 

! Trinidad , 1822.— T. Dexter, M. 

Cove, settlement on Harbor 
Island; where the Wesleyan 
Missionaries, in 1822, had a 
promising school of about 50 
scholars. 

Covii.vir.LY, very populous 
heathen village, S. Travan- 
core, Hind, where the mission¬ 
aries at Nagracoil have suc¬ 
cessfully labored. 

Co#eta ; see Asbury, 

Cox’s Bazar, town, Arra- 
can, containing a population 
of 30.000, where the Burman 
language is spoken. This 
town is about 40 miles within 
the British Territories, which 
are separated from the Bur- 
man empire by the Ghat riv¬ 
er. From its central situa¬ 
tion, and advantages for com¬ 
merce, it is well calculated for 
a Mission-station, both for 
preaching and the extensive 
distribution of tracts. 

Mission; B. B.*F. M. 1821. 
—Rev. James Caiman remo¬ 


ved from Chittagong and com¬ 
menced this mission with fa¬ 
vorable prospects;, but waa 
suddenly removed by death, 
in less than eight months. 
Occasional ‘labors have been 


bestowed 




field, and several have become 
members of the church at 


Chittagong. 

Cranberry, town, 
central part of New 
from N. to S. 



In May, 1746, Rev. 



Brainerd removed from Cross¬ 


weeks to this place, with the 
whole bojy of the Indians un¬ 
der his care, and in less than 
12 months, they had cleared 
about 40 acres of land. Here 


he continued till March 20, 
1747, when, owing to the rav¬ 
ages of a pulmonary consump¬ 
tion, his labors as a Missiona¬ 
ry were terminated, and lie 
bade farewell to his beloved 
church and people, and died 
at Northampton, Mass. Oct. 
9, 1747. He was soon suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother, 
Mr. John Brainerd , under 
whom the affairs of the mission 
continued to flourish for seve¬ 


ral years. The school was in 
a prosperous state. Many of 
the Indians, in advanced life, 
were very anxious to learn to 
read and understand the Scrip¬ 
tures, The number of Indians 


increased to about 200, and 
many were hopeful subjects of 
renewing grace. 

Creek Path, town, Chero¬ 
kee Nation, on S. side of Ten¬ 
nessee river, in Alabama, about 
100 miles W. 8. W. Brainerd. 

Mission; A, B. C. F. M, 













1820 . — Wm. Potter , M.—In 
consequence of an urgent re¬ 
quest from the principal Cher- 
©kees, in this place and vicin¬ 
ity, Rev. D. S. Butrick , and 
John Arch , a native convert, 
left Brainerd, in March, 1820, 
and visited this place to in¬ 
quire into the expediency of 
establishing a school. Such 
was the zeal of the Cherokees 
on the subject that, in a very 
short time, they erected two 
school houses, in which schools 
were soon opened, and the 
scholars in both amounted to 
80. One for girls was under 
the care of Catharine Brown , 
a native convert, who devoted 
herself to the advancement of 
this mission, till her death, 
July 18, 1823. Soon after the 
commencement of this miss¬ 
ion, a considerable awakening 
prevailed among the people, 
and numbers became hopeful 
subjects of renewing grace. A 
church was soon organized, 
which consisted of 10 native 
members, in 1823. A Female 
Benevolent Society was form¬ 
ed, in 1821, consisting of 14 
members, which forwarded, 
the first year, six dollars to an 
Education Society in W. Ten¬ 
nessee. Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
came here early in 1821, and 
have labored with very en¬ 
couraging success. 

Creeks, Indians, inhabiting 
W. parts of Georgia, and E. 
parts of Alabama. Their coun¬ 
try is extensive and fertile. 
The population is estimated at 
about 20,000 souls. They are 
the most warlike tribe on this 

side the Miaaissinni—,.liQvo si 


general idea of a Supreme Be¬ 
ing ; but observe no religious 
days, nor any religious rites, 
unless the green corn dance 
be one* Confidence and gen¬ 
erosity were formerly their 
characteristic virtues; but a 
desire of gain, caught from 
the whites, has chilled their 
liberality, and abused creduli¬ 
ty has taught them suspicion 
and deceit. The introduction 
of whiskey has produced a ve¬ 
ry pernicious effect. The 
more reflecting are fully con¬ 
vinced that, with respect to 
their future destiny, it is a 
question of civilization or ex¬ 
tinction ; and a question, the 
decision of which cannot long 
be postponed. They have, 
therefore, become very soli* 
citous for the establishment of 
schools, and the introduction 
of the various arts, from which 
the whites derive their superi¬ 
ority. In some of these, they 
have already made considera¬ 
ble progress. 

In 1735 , the United Breth - 
ren attempted a mission settle¬ 
ment among the Creeks, which 
was soon relinquished. In 
1807 , they made another at¬ 
tempt, on Flint river , about 
60 miles from Milledgeville, 
the seat of government in 
Georgia. Here their pros¬ 
pects were Mattering at first; 
but the mission has since been, 
abandoned. For recent mis¬ 
sion-establishments, see Asbun 
ry , WUhington, 

C remen, town, Livonia, 
where the United Brethren su¬ 
perintended an institution fop 


the education of school-mas* 
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empire, 
consequence of 
number of pupils 

70. These 
excited 
igious know!- 
parts of the 



country. 

, Crimea, peninsula of Euro¬ 
pean Russia, in S. part of the 
government of Taurida, formed 
by the Black sea on the W. and 
S. and the sea of Azoph on the 
E. about 200 miles long, and 
124 broad. The population is 
estimated at 300,000. A large 
portion of these are native 
Tartars, who are rigid Mahom¬ 
etans. There are also many 
Jews, Armenians and Greeks. 
This is becoming a very inter¬ 
esting field for Missionary la¬ 
bor, and much attention has 
been excited on the subject of 
Christianity, especially among 
the Jews, by the distrbution 
of Bibles and Testaments, fur¬ 
nished principally by the 
British and Foreign, and the 
Russian Bible Societies. The 
Tauridian Auxiliary Bible So¬ 
ciety has become very effi¬ 
cient. Many discouragements 
have arisen to dishearten the 
Missionaries who were named 
under the station, Baktchese - 
ral The Sultan Kategerry 
lias taken up his abode at 
Sympheropole , the modern 

Crimea; and 
officially con- 
Scottish Mis- 

con- 
with the 






a deep interest in the spiritual 
welfare of his countrymen. 

Cross wbixs, or Crostwmki - 
ung, place about 20 miles W. 
Amboy, N. J. on the road from 
Amboy to Bordentown. This 
was formerly an Indian village, 
where Rev. 
successfully 
in which time 
hopefully pious 
ed 38 adults 
Here, abouj 150 Indians be¬ 
came residents, moral, indus¬ 
trious and, in a good degree, 
civilized. May 3, 1746, he 
removed, with the whole body 
of the Indians, about 15 miles, 
to Cranberry ; where he closed 
his labors among the Indians. 

Cudapaii, capital of a dis¬ 
trict of the same name, in 
Golconda, Hind, said to con 
tain from 60 to 80,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. E. Ion. 29°. N. lat. 14° 
28 '. 

The Missionaries at Bellary 
have done much to promote 
Christianity among this peo¬ 
ple, in the distribution of 
Tracts; and, about 1823, Mr. 
Howell removed here with 
the intention of establishing a 
mission. 

Coddalore, town, in (he 
Carnatic, Hind, near the fort 
of St. David. E. Ion. 79° 46\ 
N. lat. 11° 4T. 

Mission ; 

1737,—Two 
first station 

0 

bored many years, wi 
couraging success, and 
useful to the soldiers in the 
Fort. In 1749, they had a 
congregation of 341 members. 

Mr. Buttemw who 
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continued many 


accompanied Mr. Swartz to In¬ 
dia, was stationed here, and I here 
bis faithful later* were great¬ 
ly blessed. The apostolic Oer- 
zcfce, who spent more than 30 
years, in India, made this bis 
principal station. He com¬ 
menced, in 1767, and, during 
his labors, a very considerable 
church was gathered, Mr. 
Holzberg succeeded him, and 
continued many years. In 
1808, the communicants a- 
mounted to 102. At the last 
dates, this station was vacant. 

Cullata. village of Syrian 
Christians, in Travancore, 

Hind, where the Missionaries 
at Cotym established a school, 
in 1820. In Nov. 1821, there 
were 31 pupils. 

Cullian, large town, Hind, 
about 40 miles N. E. Bombay, 
and about 15, E. Tannah. It 
was formerly the seat of a pet¬ 
ty Rajah, and has now the ap¬ 
pearance of decay. 

Mr. Nichols, at Tannah, es¬ 
tablished a school here, in 
1818. The visit of an Eng¬ 
lishman is so rare, that it ex¬ 
cites much curiosity and sus¬ 
picion among the people, and 
especially, among the Brah¬ 
mins, whereby the prosperity 
of the school has been greatly 


scholars in the sch d 
ablished by the Mis- 



Cxjlluncatare, village of 
Syrian Christians, Travan¬ 
core, Hind, where the Mission¬ 
aries, at Cotyra, established a 
school, in 1820. 

Cumbagonam; see Combo ,- 
conum. 

Cujnbanatt, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians on the Malabar 
qobmU Hind, In 1821, there 



Curigni, village of Syrian 
Christians, Travancore, Bind, 
The Missionaries at Cotym 
have a school here, 

Curringacherki, village 
of Syrian Christians, Travan¬ 
core, Hind, where the Mis¬ 
sionaries, at Cotym, have a 
school. 

Cuttack, district, in Oris¬ 
sa, Hind, between 20° and 22° 
N. lat. 140 miles long, and 
60 broad, containing about 
1,200,000 inhabitants, The 
celebrated temple of jugger* 
naut is in this district, 
which is annually visited by 
hundreds of thousands of Him- 
doo pilgrims. Formerly, the 
concourse was m immense at 
the annual festivals, that the 
natives suppossed that a lack 
of people (100,000) would not 
be missed. Of late years, the 
influence of the Gospel has 
greatly lessened the number 
of attendants. Missionaries 
have taken advantage of the 
favorable opportunity, which 
these occasions present for 
the distribution of tracts. At 
a late festival, the Baptist 
Miisionries distributed about 
8000 pamphlets in the Ben^ 
gale© language. 

Cuttack, fortified town and 
capital of the district of the 
ima name, Hind, 250 miles S. 
W.Calcutta, calculated to con¬ 
tain 5,741 houses. Every foot 
of it is estimated holy ground, 
and the whole of the land is 
held free of rent, on the ten¬ 
ure of performioff certain 
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services 
temple, 

Mission ; G. B. M. S. 1822. 
W . Hampton , J* Peggs, C, La¬ 
cey , Ms.— These Missionaries 
have commenced their labors 
with favorable prospects. They 

!0 scholars in 
supply of 
Tracts has 
from various 
quarters, which they have 
distributed among the settled 
inhabitants, and the myriads of 
pilgrims continually journey¬ 
ing to and from the temple of 
Juggernaut which is about 40 
miles distant. 

Cutwa, town, Bengal, on 





N. Cal- 
populous 

1804— 
M« and 4 
Native AssistasUs.—’ The Assist- 
ants itinerate in an extensive 
circuit, and preach under 
Mr. Carey’s direction a 
portunities present 
have been 
the sphere of 
which nearly 1,000 children 
are instructed. The prejudi¬ 
ces of the natives are percept** 
ibly abating. About 80 have 
been baptized at Cutwa; but 
most of the communicants Mi- 
side at Beerbhooin. 













Dacca, or Bhacca , district, 

) miles long, and 
It is esteemed the 
in Bengal, 
city, and capital of 


60 broad 
richest 
Dacca 






, on a 

branch of the Ganges, N. E. 
Calcutta, 170 miles, travelling 
distance, containing 150,000 
inhabitants, of whom more 
than half are Mahomedans. 



Here are a few Armenian and 
Greek Christians. E. Ion. 90° 
20'. N. lat. 23° 

Mission ; B. 

O. Leonard , M. 

Native.— 
there were 


, in 17 
in most of 
ures have 
without ex¬ 
school for 
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been i 















indigent Christian children, 
in the city, has rendered those 
youths valuable members of 
society, who would otherwise 
have been wandering jn the 
utreets in vice and wretched¬ 
ness. Here are many pleas¬ 
ing and animating features of 
improvement. The desire for 
information is not confined to 
pupils in the schools. At a 
late festival, where about 200,- 
#00 persons were collected, 
many eagerly sought for 
Tracts. The distribution oc¬ 
cupied 5 days; on the first of 
which, mare than 3000 indi- 
fidoals were supplied. A 
church has been organized, to 
which several native converts 
have been added. The Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Society has a 
depot of books at this place. 

Dabaea, village, Ceylon, 
celebrated for its famous tem¬ 
ple and Budhist establishment. 

The Methodist Missionaries 
at Galle have labored here 
with some pleasing fruits. The 
decayed Christian church and 
school-house, which were built 


here, of about 200 pupils, chief¬ 
ly of children from the neigh¬ 
boring estates. 

Delagoa Bat, situated on 
E. coast of S. Africa, extends 
from about 26° to 27° 9. 1st. 
The Bay presents advantages 
to emigrants, superior to any 
in Africa. The Bay itself 
is spacious and extends about 
80 miles from N. to S. and 
20 from W. to E. It is much 
frequented by whales. Three 
large rivers fall into the Bay; 
Manic a is the most north¬ 
ern; Machavanna, on the 
south, and Delagoa, the eery- 
tral river, is navigable for 
nearly 200 miles by large 
boats, and for more than 40 
miles by vessels, which draw 
about 12 feet water. 

The following countries are 
in the vicinity of the Bay. 
Inyack lies S. of the cape and 
island of that name, and con¬ 
tains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
The natives are a naked, timid 
race, have no religion, yet use 
circumcision and are under 
the influence of witchcraft. 


in the time of the Dutch, have 
been repaired; and, in 1819, 
a school of nearly 40 children 
was commenced, in which the 
principles of the Christian re¬ 
ligion are taught. 

Danture, village, Ceylon, 
in the vicinity of Kandy; 
where the Church Missiona¬ 
ries at Kaady opened a school, 
in 1821, in compliance with 
the request of the people. 

Deep Bay, settlement, on 
the island of St. Kitt’s. The 


Their king is tributary to the 
king of Jifapoota , which is 
bounded N. by Delagoa Bay, 
and contains 20,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. These people are war¬ 
like, and an admirable race of 
Caffres. In religion and man¬ 
ners they resemble those of 
Inyack, The people of Tern- 
hy are tractable and industri¬ 
ous, and, including Pmyelly , 
amount to 25,000. These 
countries are all tributary to 
the king of Temby. The lan- 
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be 


by the 


by the Caffres, the Bootchuan- 
nas, and the inhabitants of the 
Comoro Islands. A large tract 
of land, in the vicinity of the 
Bay, has recently been ceded 
to the British by the natives, 
on condition that they should 
be supplied with Christian 
teachers. Accordingly a mis¬ 
sion was commenced, in 1823, 
by the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society.— W. Tkrelfall , James 
Whitworth , Ms. 

Delawares, Indians, for¬ 
merly a numerous and power¬ 
ful tribe, who occupied part of 
New-York, New-Jersey, and 

Pennsylvania ; but the main 
body removed to Ohio ; thence 
to Indiana. In 1818, they sold 
their lands to the U. S. and 
have formed 7 large towns on 
the Arkansas river, A por¬ 
tion of them are on this side 
the Mississippi, and in Upper 
Canada. Early attempts were 
made to introduce among 
them the knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity and the arts of bivilized 
life; and with considerable 
success. The United Breth¬ 
ren continue their benevolent 
labors.—See Goshen , Mew- 

Fairfield. 

Delht, extensive province, 
Hind, between 28° and 31° N. 
lat. lying between the Ganges, 
N. and Agimeer and Agra, S, 
It was formerly the richest 
part of Hindostan; but it has 
been almost depopulated by 
wars, and the inhabitants are 
in a wretched state. The pop¬ 
ulation and wealth of portions 
are now increasing under the 
British police. 


; lee Bareilly % JJd- 


hi 


Delhi, city and capital of 
Delhi province,and anciently of 
Hindostan, is said to have con¬ 
tained 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
In its splendor, it covered a 
space of 20 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and its present buildings 
and ruins, nearly as much. It 
is greatly improving under the 
protection of the British gov¬ 
ernment; to which it is in re¬ 
ality subject, although it is 
nominally an Imperial city, un¬ 
der its own Emperor. It is 
976 miles N. W. Calcutta, by¬ 
way of Beerbhoom. E. Ion. 
77° 10'. N. lat. 28° 40b 

Mission; B. M. S. 1817.— 
J. T. Thomson , M. count ry- 
born.— Mr. T. has baptized a 
Brahmin, the first fruit® of the 
mission; and much attention 
to the subject of Christianity 
has been excited by preaching 
and the distribution of Tracts. 
The principal Mahomedan 
priests and those of the most 
learning, indignant at seeing 
Christianity claim a higher 
place than Islamism, have be¬ 
gun closely to examine the 
Scriptures. They read the 
Arabic Bible, and frequently 
meet Mr Thomson to argue 
on disputed points, especially 
on the Divinity of Christ. 

The C. M. S. has recently 
established a Native teacher 
here, with encouraging pros¬ 
pects of a promising school, 
and a considerable Hlndfosta- 


nee congregation. 



or- Demerary $ 
oglisfa Guiana, 
i both sides of 






Demerara river, ®j 
ly 100 miles on thi 
The Dutch ceded 
British, in 1814. 
contained 76,929 A 


.Mission ; §ee George Town » 
Le Mesouvenir, MthMn t West 
Coast* 

Dewanguhj, large and pog^ 
ulousi town, Bengal, Hind, 
where Mr. Carey at Cutwa, 
and Ms associates have labor¬ 
ed much, and collect large and 
attentive congregations. 

Digah, populous town, in 
Bahar, Hind, on the 3. bank 
of the Ganges, near the exten¬ 
sive cantonments at Dinapore, 
320 miles N. W. Calcutta. 
It is represented as possess¬ 
ing many superior advantages 
for missionary exertions. 

Mission; B. M. S. 1809.— 
W* Jlfoore, M. Mrs. Iiowe> Fe¬ 
male Teacher, with Native' 1 
Assistants,— Native education 
is progressing amid numerous 
discouragements ; 7 Schools 
have been opened, containing 
between 2 and 300 pupils, who 
receive Christian instruction. 
Nearly one third part of these 
are females. The Missionary 
established schools at Dina - 

S ore, Lyme and Moinpoora • 
lira. Rowe has compiled a 
spelling book and grammar of 
the Hindostanee language, 
which have been published by 
the Calcutta School Book So¬ 
ciety. 


of this mission a ch 
organized, which has 
*lly been enlarged 1 
mi»Hwn of heathen 


was 



taut aid to the mission. A- 
mong these, principally, • an 
auxiliary Society has been 
formed, which contributed 433 
rupees, during 1 the first 3 
months. 

Digbv, town, Nova-Scotia, 
on the bay of Annapolis. 

Mission; 3. prop. G. F. P.— 
Iri 1815, Rev. Roger Fiets wm 
stationed here, and reported 
29 communicants. His con¬ 
gregation was small. 

Dinagepore, city, Bengal, 
capital of a district of the 
same name, 240 miles N. Cal¬ 
cutta.—Inhabitants, 40,000. 

Mission ; B. M, S. 1804.— 
Ignatius Fernandez, M.—JVwf- 
heram , N . Assistant.—Mr. 
Fernandez, a Portuguese, is 
an early convert of the Bap¬ 
tist mission in Bengal. He 
soon devoted himself to the 
ministry, contributed 10,000 
rupees for the mission, and 
commenced his labors in this 
place. Here a church has 
grown up under his care, 
which has increased to nearly 
100 members. Idolatry is vis¬ 
ibly declining in the district, 
and the cause of true religion 
is steadily advancing. They 
have sowed much precious seed 
in the vicinity of the station. 
Mr; Fernandez has erected a 
house at Beergunfr about 18 
miles from Dinagepore, where 
they perform occasional labor, 
Nidheram annually visits the 
Fair at JVe&mut 'ud* whiff a* 




































bout 50,000 people assemble, 
to whom be makes known the 
Gosri, and distributes Tracts. 
At SadamahH, about 20 miles 
from Dinagepore, their labors 
hate been successful. Many 
members of the church are at 
this place, and about 100 per¬ 
sona attend daily worship. At 
Din age pore and Sadamah’l, a- 
bout 200 are completely wean¬ 
ed from idolatry, and, whether 
baptized or not, they observe 
the daily worship of God in 
their houses. A large school 
is maintained at this station. 

Dinapohe, town in Bahar, 
Hind, on S. bank of the Gan¬ 
ges, 11 miles W. Patna, for 
the defence of which, an exten- 
«ive military cantonment has 
been constructed by the Brit¬ 
ish. K. Ion. 85°. N.lat. 25° 38'. 

Mission ;—In 1806, the la¬ 
mented Henry Martyn was 
stationed here as Chaplain, 
Missionary and Translator, 
and labored with unconquera¬ 
ble perseverance and zeal, for 
2 1-2 years. He was very ac¬ 
tive in the establishment of 
schools. Through his instru¬ 
mentality a large house for 
worship was erected at the ex¬ 
pense of government. The 
Missionaries at Digah have 
entered into his labors.—See 



Dindegal or Dindigul , for¬ 
tified city in Mysore, Hind, 
capital of a district, to which 
it" live® name. E. Ion. 78° 5'. 


N. lat. 10® 


Mission ; S. prom. C. K, 
Here a chapel was erected at 
the expense of a Malabrian 
•nd Portuguese congregation, 


about the year 1800, which 
has been occasionally wisitei 
by Missionaries and Cate¬ 
chist®* 

Drsco Bay, bay, on W. 
coast, Greenland, W. Ion. 45° 
N, lat. 69®.-rDuring the 18th 
century the Danish Missions 
ries formed several establish¬ 
ments in this vicinity.—See 
Greenland . 

Dix Cove, British fort oil 
Gold coast, W. Africa, 4© 
miles S. W. Cape coast cas¬ 
tle.—The African Institution 
has recently opened a school 
here. 

Dominica, island, W. In¬ 
dies, belonging to the British, 
about 29 miles long, and 16 

broad, in about W. Ion. 61° 
25'. N. lat. 15° 20'. Popula¬ 
tion, in 1805,26,499; of whom, 
1,594 were whites; 2,822 peo¬ 
ple of color, and 22,d>83 slaves. 
More recently the population 
is estimated at about 20,000. 
A large portion of the people 
are Roman Catholics. 

Mission ;—In 1788, a Meth¬ 
odist Missionary was sent to 
this Isand, who soon Collected 
about 150 negroes into a so¬ 
ciety. This field has been oc¬ 
cupied by the Methodists ever 
since, except some short inter¬ 
vals ; and in 1804, the mem¬ 
bers in society exceeded 1,000, 
In 1823, the members were 
438, and 3 Missionaries. The 
following are among the 
estates, which they have visi- 

ffatton-Garden , Londonderry, 
MehiUe Hall, Woodford HiU. 
On some of these chapel® have 
been erected, and many of the 
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Mr. 




of the I a 


Roseau, the capital of the isl¬ 
and, about the begining of 
1813, and procured the organ* 
Ization of an auxiliary Society, 
Feb. 14, 1823, which is cordi¬ 
ally .patronized by the most 
distinguished and respectable 
persons on the island. The 
design is to extend the schools 
to different parts of the island 
in order to contribute to the 
education of the poorest clas¬ 
ses to,enable them to read the 
Scriptures, and to afford them 
Christian instruction.— See 
Prince Rupert's Bay , Roseau , 
St Joseph's. 

Dooberajfoor; see Beerb- 

* 

hoom. 

Docrgapore, town, Bengal, 
Hind. 4 nTiles from l alcutta, 
in the midst of a numerous 
heathen population, well cal¬ 
culated for collecting a con¬ 
gregation at any time of the 
day. 

Mission ; B. M. S. —This 
station is connected with that 
at Calcutta, and is supplied 
with Missionaries from that 
station. Some encouraging 
fruits have appeared. Three 
places of native worship are 
connected with this station. 

Dorbat Horde; s eeCulmucs. 

Douglestone; see Grena¬ 
da. 

Dresden, city^ Germany, on 
the Elbe. Population, in 1811, 
45,000, many of whom are 
Jews. It contains 11 Lutheran 



Jews ', Society 
P. Goldberg » 
, in this city, 
ict his breth- 
to the flesh* 
a school for 


He has opened a school for 
Jewish children, and his labors 
have been blessed to the hope¬ 
ful conversion of several. An 
institution has been formed 
at this place under the patron¬ 
age of many distinguished men 
for promoting true Biblical 
knowledge among the Jews. 
A ladies Association has also 
been formed under equally 
distinguished patronage. The 
greater part of the Jews be¬ 
gin to inquire into the truth 
of Christianity ; and the New 

Testament and other works 

* 

are read with avidity by mul¬ 
titudes. 

Drummondviixje, town, L* 
Canada.— S. prop. G. F. P. 
stationed Mr. Wood here, in 
1819. 

Dum Dum, .military sta¬ 
tion, on the E. side of the 
Ganges, about 8 miles above 

Calcutta. 

Mission ; B. M. S. 1816.— 
Rammohun , a native convert 
was stationed here for several 
years, and supported by a pi¬ 
ous officer. Here a church 
was soon organized of soldiers 
and native converts, which 


consisted of 14 
1817. The Bap 
ries, at Calcutl 
larly visited 
Missionary labc 
exerted a very 
ence on the na 
diers, many oi 


natives and sol- 
of whom have 
revelling* an i 
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C. Cotton , M.- 
tioned here, i 


but little is 
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1804, and was 
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Burrum Tollah ; see 
Mission, L. M. S. Calcutta . 

Dusselthal, Asylum for 
Jews near Dusseldorf, at the 
junction of the Rhine and 
Dussel rivers, in the Prussian 
dominions. E. Ion, 6° 46'. N. 
lat. 51° 14'. 

In 1819, Count Von Her 
JRecke erected an Institution 
here for the reception of or¬ 
phans, and the children of 

criminals; and, in 1822, en¬ 
larged his original plan, so as 

to embrace such Jews, as may 
desire a knowledge of the 
Christian religion, and wish 
to he colonized. According 
to their dispositions and tal¬ 
ents, instruction is given in 
agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, or manufactures. This 
is intended as a preparatory 
school for the American Jew¬ 
ish colony, and there is much 
reason to hope that here will 
soon be gathered a people of 
the Lord from among the de¬ 
scendants of faithful Abraham. 
In April, 1823, the Count 
states, “We are already pret¬ 
ty numerous here. About 80 
Christian children, among 
whom the grace of God is rich¬ 
ly displayed, live happy and 


contented in our asylum# 
With the Jews of the Institu¬ 
tion, we are something like 120 
persons, to whom the hand of 
the Lord fives daily bread.” 
Early in 1824, 9 young Jews 
were learning different trades, 
and pressing applications were 
made by Jews from different 
parts to be received into the 
Institution for the sake of 
Christian instruction, far be¬ 
yond the means of accommo¬ 
dation. The Count has pur¬ 
chased, for the sum of 20,00(1 
rix. dollars, an estate of 40 
acres, with buildings used as a 
monastery, the whole encom- 
posed by a wall, and provided 
for the permanency of the In¬ 
stitution, in case of hill de*- 
cease. 

In connexion with this, an 
Institution has more recently 
been erected, at Stockhamp, 
half a mile distant, for the 
spiritual and scientific instruc¬ 
tion of such Jews as give evi¬ 
dence, that they may be pre¬ 
pared for being missionaries, 
pastors or teachers. 

Dwight, mission-station ;— 

A. B. C. F. M. 1820.—*4/3 |/rcd 

Finney , Cephas Washburn , Ms. 
—both married. Asa Hitch- 
cock , As. M .—James Orr, 
Mechanic, Jacob Hitchcock 
and Miss Ellen Stetson , Teach¬ 
ers.—This station is situated 
in the Arkansas Territory, 
about 200 miles above the Ar¬ 
kansas Post, and about 10(1 
below Fort Smith, among the 
Cherokees, on W. bank of 
Illinois creek, about 4 miles 
N. of the Arkansas river, and 
nearly 500 miles, following 











the course of tl 
the junction of 
the Mississippi, 
the distance is 
less than 30C 


the distance is supposed to be 
less than 300 miles* The 
creek is navigable for keel 
boats to Dwight, about one 
half of the year. *4 Post of¬ 
fice is established here. 

These Missionaries have la¬ 
bored under numerous discour¬ 
agements, by sickness, the 
wars between the Cherokeea 
and Osages, and the degraded 
state and prejudices of those, 
whose spiritual good they seek. 
Their prospects, however, 
have become encouraging. 
Houses have been erected for 
the mission family, 2 for 
schools, a saw-mill and grist¬ 
mill, together with other 
buildings, and an extensive 
plantation cleared and fenced. 
A church was organized, A- 
piil 12, 1822, and on the first 
day of the same year a school 
was opened ; which contained 
50 pupils, in May following. 
In Oct. 1823, the number ©f 
Cherokee children in the fam¬ 


ily,. who were enjoying the 
privilege of literary, moral and 
religious instruction, mm 60— 
24 males and 26 females, 
making very ©ncou raging- 
progress. The Missionaries 
have gained the confidence of 
the Cherokees, and might 
greatly enlarge their school, if 
their resources would permit* 
A majority feel that this Insti¬ 
tution is the glory of their 
tribe; and so far as this feel¬ 
ing obtains, it is accompanied 
with a desire to act worthy of 
the efforts, which are made to 
enlighten and reform them* 
The Missionaries preach on 
the sabbath to a small congre¬ 
gation, who understand Eng¬ 
lish. 

The name of Dwight was 
given to this station in affec¬ 
tionate re mem be ranee of the 
late Timothy Dwight, D. D. 
President of Yale College, 
who was a tfistinguisei and 
active member of the Board, 
and the first who died from® 
that body after its incorpora¬ 
tion. , 







Earnest Town, U. Canada. 
—The S. prop** G. P. P. sta¬ 
tioned Rev. J. Stoughton here 
in 1819. 

East A rally, village in 
the parish of Batticotta, where 
the Missionaries at B. occa¬ 
sionally labor. 

Eaton, town, L. Canada, 
84 miles S. S. E. Three-Riv¬ 
en. Population, 600.—In 
1821, the S. prop. G. F. P. sta¬ 
tioned Rev. Mr. Taylor here. 

Eden ; see Dominica . 

Egede’s Memorial, or Eg - 
edesminde ; see Greenland. 

Eimeq, one of the Georgian 
islands, in the S. Pacific ocean; 
10 miles long by 5 wide; and 
20 N. W. Otaheite. W. Ion. 
150°. S. lat. 17° 30 / . The in¬ 
habitants were formerly gross 
idolaters; but in 1816, renoun¬ 
ced their idols, and embraced 
the Christian religion, after 
the example of the inhabitants 
of Otaheite, among whom Mis¬ 
sionaries had for a long time 
faithfully and patiently labor¬ 
ed. The people are in a state 
of progressive improvement, 
in a moral and spiritual view, 
and in the arts of civilized life. 

•Mission ; see Roby's Place . 

Elkutbera, one of the Ba- 
hama islands, whose climate 
is healthy and soil fertile. It 
has a fort and « gamtson. W. 
Ion. 7i° OP. »ht 25° 14'. 


«* 



Mission; W. M. S ..—John 
Turtle , M* Members in soci 
ety, 280. The concerns 
the mission are prospering. 

Elizabeth, parish , Jamai¬ 
ca. The United Brethren 
have established settlements 
here, and labored with success. 

Elizabeth Town, Up. Can¬ 
ada, on the St. Lawrence, a- 
bout 40 miles N. E. Kingston, 
in the midst of a populous and 
wealthy country. Here is a 
court house. 

Missionj L. M. S.—Mr. 
Smart was stationed here in 
1811, and labored, for several 
years, with very encouraging 
success, in this and the neigh¬ 
boring towns. In 1818, theS. 
prop. G F. P. stationed Rev. 
J. Leeds here. 

Elliot, mission-station, A. 
B. C. F. M. among the Choc¬ 
taws, within the chartered 
limits of Mississippi, about 10© 
miles from the northern line, 
and near the middle of the 
State from E. to W. 
near the Yalo Busha 

#■ 

about 40 miles above its junc¬ 
tion with the Yazoo, 400 miles 
W. S. W. Brainerd, and 145 
N. E. Walnut Hilla. W, Ion. 
89° 50'. 
means of 
zoo, 
water 


it has' a 
with 











•Mission; Cyrus 
M.-Wm. W,Pride 9 
Joel Wood , Sra. j 


jyi.-frm. W'mae, rnysician; 
Joel Wood , Sm. Jofo* Smith , 
Farmer ; Zechariah Howes , 
Farmer and mechanic; seve¬ 
ral of these are married. 
These were the Missionaries 
at this station in 1823. The 
number was much greater in 
former years; a few have re¬ 
tired, having fulfilled the term 
of their engagements; several 
have died, and others have 
commenced new stations. 

Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury and 
Mr. L. S. Williams commen¬ 
ced this station in an entire 
wilderness, in 1818. They 
were soon joined, by others. 
In April, 1819, a school was 
opened, which consisted of a- 
bout 60 pupils, at the end of 
the year; all boarded in the 
family. In 1822, the number 
was 80; diminished in 1823. 
The school is conducted on the 
tiancasterian plan; and the 
pupils have generally made 
very satisfactory progress. 
The annual allowance made to 
this school by the government 
of the U. S. may average at 
$1000 ; beside $2000 for the 
erection of buildings. For 
the liberality of the natives ; 
gee Choctaws. In 1822, the 
property, consisting of 70 a- 
cres of improved land, well 
stocked, and having conven¬ 
ient building's, amounted to 


was organized 
28, 1819. Mr. 

devoted much 
ing to form the 
the Choctaw 
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A church 
here, March 
By ing ton ha 
time in redut 

element* of 
language. 




the first settlement 



salvation 





in honor of 
iot, who, in 
lent of New- 
I much for the 
natives, and 
lible into one 



of their languages. 

Embilmegama, village, Cey¬ 
lon, in the vicinity of Kandy; 
where the Church Missiona¬ 
ries opened a school, in 1821, 
in compliance with the request 
of the people. 

Emmaus, sometimes called 
Long Prairies, about 140 miles 
S. easterly from Mayhew, near 
the line which separates Mis¬ 
sissippi from Alabama, and a- 
bout 2 miles from the white 
settlements at the south, on 
E. side of Buckatuhnee creek, 
among the Choctaws, in the 
mpst populous clan in the S. E. 
district. 

Mission ; A. B. C. F. M. 
1822 —Moses Jewell , Sm. An¬ 
son Dyer , Far. Anson Gleason , 
Mechanic.——After erecting 
suitable buildings for the es¬ 
tablishment, a school was open¬ 
ed, July, 1823, with favorable 
prospects. 

Emmaus, mission-station of 
U. B. on the island of St. Jan, 
W. Indies, commenced, 1742. 
The mission enjoyed a good de¬ 
gree of prosperity, till 1793, 
when all the buildings except 
the church and dwelling house, 
were destroyed by a tremen¬ 
dous hurricane. In 1812, the 
congregation consisted of 1006 
baptized, and 476 communi¬ 
cants. It is»stili i»a prosper¬ 
ous state. 

English Ba£ar. town. Ben- 


town, Ben- 
Wdut 170 
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Dialll; 
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mission, 

to 

labored with 
and the 
and villa- 
knowledge 


English Harbor, harbor 
je, on S. W. coast of 
Antigua, W. Indies, a little 
east of Falmouth .harbor. The 

harbor is one of the best in 

*• 

the island, well fortified, and 
has a royal navy-yard and 
arsenal. 

Mission -see mission, An¬ 
tigua, C. M. S. 

The Wesleyan Methodists 
have labored here with some 

success. 

Enon ; see JSTewfidd, 

Enon, formerly Witte Revier , 

mission-station of U. B. up¬ 
ward of 500 miles E. Cape 

Town, in the district of Uiten- 
hagen, Cape Colony, S. Africa, 
near Algoa Bay, commenced, 
1818. J. H. Schmitt , Lemmerz , 
Mornig, Halter , Ms. 

The brethren commenced ; 
this station for the benefit of 
the Hottentots with the best 
prospects of success, the gov¬ 
ernment having assisted them 
in procuring land for a settle- 

in 1819, the 
came upon 
drove off 

235 head of cattle. Not satis¬ 
fied with this, they most bar¬ 
barously murdered 9 of the 
^Christian Hottentots, and the 

12 
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settlement was -broken up. 
of the Block -was, howev- 
retaken and the sta¬ 
tion was resumed, Oct. 1810, 
by the name of Enon, and has 
since been steadily advancing. 
In every respect this wilder¬ 
ness is converted into a fruit¬ 
ful field. Early in 1823, the 
Hottentots, who had removed 
to the settlement, including 
the mission family, amounted 
to 240 persons, and strong 
hopes were entertained that 
the Caffres would remain quiet. 
During the preceding year, 
35 joined the settlement; IS 
children and 17 adults were 
baptized. A part of the con¬ 
gregation reside at Graham - 
stadt 

Enu-e Plains, village, New 

South Wales, where the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionaries have .oc¬ 
casionally labored with -some 
success. 

Ephraim ; see Hope, 

Esquimaux, or Eskimatex ; 
see Labrador, 

Erukkattucherry ; see 
Tranquebar . 

Etambully, central, pop¬ 
ulous and extensive village, 
S. Travancore, Hind, on the 
sea-coast. The London Mis¬ 
sionaries at Nagracoil include 
this place in the extensive 
field of their useful labors. 

Etatott, village of Syr.ian 
Christians, Travancore, Hind, 
where the Missionaries at 
Cotym establii 

22 pupils, in lwsi, unaer a n*. 
tive^teacher. 





























ettlementofthe 
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U. B. Up. Canada, on the riv¬ 
er Retrench or Thames, which 
fails into lake St. Clair; in 
the midst of numerous tribes 

ways. This set¬ 
tlement was founded in 1792, by 
the Brethren and their Indian 
congregations, who had been 
driven, in 1781, from their set¬ 
tlements on the Muskingum. 
During that interval they had 
removed from place to place, 
and found no rest till they sat 
down here in peace, on a tract 
of land, containing about 2500 
acres assigned them by the 
British government. It be¬ 
came a regular township, 
about 12 miles long, and 0 
wide, and was so well cultiva¬ 
ted t^at' the wilderness was 
literally changed into a fruit¬ 
ful field. No striking success 
was granted in the conversion 
of the Indians; but there was 
a gradual increase of commu¬ 
nicants, chiefly from the chil¬ 
dren, born in the settlement, 
when grown up to maturity. 
At the close of 1812, the num¬ 
ber of communicants was 126. 
After enjoying tranquillity for 
more than 20 years, the set¬ 
tlement was destroyed by the 

under Gen, 
e New 








the U. B. co] 
tion for the benefit of 
groes, in 
M. 

Fairfield, large estate, in 
Surinam, S. America, near 
Paramaribo. The United 
Brethren, at Paramaribo, have 
access to the negroes on this 
estate, and, in 1822, had 65 un^ 
der their care, many of whom 
were communicants. 

Falmouth, town, Nova-Sco- 
tia, 28 miles S. W. Halifax. 
The Wesleyan Methodists 
have a small Society here. 

S. prop. G. F. P.—In 1815, 
Rev. Dr. Cochran, was the 
Society’s Missionary at this 
place. 

Falmouth, seaport town, 
Antigua, W. Indies, 7 miles 
S. E. St. Johns. 

Sabbath-schools have been, 
for several years, conducted 
here under the care of the 
Church Missionaries for the 
benefit of poor children* and 
have been attended with very 
pleasing effects.—See Antigua, 

Falmouth; sea-port town, 
Jamaica, W. Indies, ^ on 
coast. Population, 4,000. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have labored here with consid- 
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made an attempt to establish 
a misiion here ; but the dire¬ 
ful effects of the slave-trade 
almost entirely defeated their 
benevolent designs* 

Farm Neck : see Martha's 


Fiskernacks; see Greenland . 

Flamstead, town, Jamaica, 
W. Indies. The B. M. Socie¬ 
ty has recently established a 
mission here with an encoura- 
ffinr prospect of success.— H . 


Tripp, 



% 


Flint River ; see Creeks . 

Fort Gratiot, military 
post, Michigan territory, on 
St. Clair ' river, which de¬ 
fends the entrance into lake 
Huron, and is about a mile be¬ 
low the outlet. 

Mission ; In 1821, the North¬ 
ern Mis. Society of New-York 
opened a school here for the 
instruction of Indian children, 
which was transferred to the 
U. F. M. Society, Sept. 1823. 
Early in 1824, the school con¬ 
sisted of about 15 children, 
living in the family.— John S. 
Hudson^ As. M. 

Fort Island, in the Esseque- 
bo river, Demarara, S. Amer¬ 
ica. In the vicinity of the 
island are, at least, 15,000 ne¬ 
groes totally destitute of re¬ 
ligious instruction. The com¬ 
munication is easy from this 
to other islands in the river, 
and also to the Arabian coast 

Mission; The London Mis¬ 
sionaries have been instrumen¬ 
tal of gathering a small con¬ 
gregation of free people on 
the island, who have erected a 
chapel, and are- generously 
dispo sed to aid the mission. 



i ort Marlborough ; see 
Bencoolen, 

Fort Koval; see HaytL 

Fort St. David; see Cud - 
dolore. 

Fort St. George ; gee Jtfd- 

tiros. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, at 
the junction of St. Mary’s riv¬ 
er with the Maumee, opposite 
the mouth of St. Joseph’s. 

Mission; A. B. B. F. M.— 
Rev. Isaac M l Coy opened a 
school here for Indian chil¬ 
dren, in 1819, and removed to 
Carey, Dec. 1822. During 
the latter part of his residence 
here, he had about 50 schol¬ 
ars, who richly rewarded him 
for his attention by their pro¬ 
gress and good conduct. His 
labors produced a happy 
change in many of the neigh¬ 
boring Indians. A church was 
formed at Fort Wayne, Aug. 
3, 1822, consisting of 12 mem¬ 
bers. He was also very use¬ 
ful among the white people in 
the vicinity.—See Carey . 

Fort Wellington, Up. 
Canada, on the St. Lawrence. 
This is the centre of a circuit 
of the Wesleyan Missionaries. 

Fort Wiltshire, Albany 
district, Cape Colony, S. Afri¬ 
ca, on the Keiskamma river. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries, 
at Salem, have included the 
Hottentot Soldiers at the Fort 
in their charge. 

Fortune Bay, in the g. W. 
part of Newfoundland. At 
this place, in connexion with 
Grand Bank , the W. M. S. re¬ 
ported 60 members, in 1822, 
and a sabbath-school of 60 
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Frankfort,. 
many,.eaibe 
above its iniux 
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Catholics. 
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for Calvinists; 
and 9 for 
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converted Jew, M.. 

several years, 
successfully among 
Jews, principally in this 
. Many have been bap¬ 
tized, the prejudices of others 
against the Gospel are exten¬ 
sively weakened, multitudes 
seek opportunities to converse 
with Mr. Marc on the subject 
of the Christian religion, and 
appear* desirous to know the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

Frederickberg, town, in 
the * district of Albany, Cape 
Colony, S. Africa, situated on 
the Beika river, between the 
Fish and Keiskamma. About 
100 soldiers, disbanded from 

a * 

Royal African corps have 
recently located here 
with many of their officers. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
, consider this settle- 
under their care. 

Freoerickshaab, or Fred• 
erick's Hope; see Greenland . 

Fredericton, town, capital 
of New Brunswick, at the 
bead of sloop-navigation, on St. 
John river, 80 miles from its 

. a f. p. 







1815. 

Methodists 


was 

ing here, in 


at this place, a large conpyc-s 
gation, and a sabbath scMM 
of upward of 100 children^* 
John Marshall^ M. 



town, Sb>. 
near its . 
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Freetown, 
erra 
mouth, 
sive of the 
turn in January 
5,643, of whom 
ropeans; 601 Maroons 
Nova-Scotians; 
and Americans; 1,087 Natives ; 
1,947 liberated Africans; 366 
discharged Soldiers, and 801* 
Kroomen. Freetown is well 
situated for commerce, and is 
increasing in wealth and pop¬ 
ulation. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1816.— 

In 1823, this station was va¬ 
cated by the death of the Mis¬ 
sionaries, Lane and Huddle - 
stone , when the work was as¬ 
suming a promising aspect. 
Messrs. Bigott and Harte 
have been appointed to suc¬ 
ceed them. In Freetown and * 
vicinity, the Methodists have 
4 chapels. The members 
are very various. In 1821, 
upward 1,100 were reported, 


almost exclusively 
color, in 1823 only 11 
C. M. S.—Since 1 





le of' 
the 


Colonial schools at Freetown 




have been 
care of this Society 
appointment of the 
who have 
schools, and 

labored to promote the spirit 
ual interests of the people. 
The average number of schol¬ 
ars has been about 500, whose 

generally credita- 
nselyes mi ■ their 
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eeacher In 
lent efforts here 
interrupted bj 
both Chaplains, 
Flood and Palmer 
al of 
Mrs. 




death of 





Two Chapla 




Pope, 
Schemel , 
Assistants, 
several 
been appoinl- 
vacancies. 







1822-3, 59 
by baptism, and 
44 admitted to communion. 

mission si a- 
tion, U. B. on the island of St. 
Croix, commenced about 1733. 
This settlement has been less 






m 




ed to 


Several independent chapels 
have been erected at this 
place, and the congregations 
are alike remarkable for uni¬ 
form and respectful attention; 
and in the streets a corres¬ 
ponding propriety is noticed. 
The Sabbath is more deco¬ 
rously observed, than in most 
other places, with the excep¬ 
tion of European seamen, 
whose conduct and language, 
especially on that day, are of 
the most depraving example. 

May 16, 1816, a Bible Socie¬ 
ty was formed, at this place, 
for the Colony, auxiliary to 
the B. F. B. S. which soon af¬ 
ter, made a remittance to the 
parent Institution of nearly 
$850. 

French Camps ; see Bethel, 

Friedensberg, mission-sta¬ 
tion, U. B. on the island of St. 
Croix, commenced, about 1733. 
The discouragements were 
many, and the progress slow, 
at first; yet multitudes have 

benefited by 
In 1812, the 
members of the congregation 
at this station were 2,982, most® 
ly negroes, of whom 897 were 
communicants. Since that 
time their progress has been 
considerable. Within a year, 




numerous 
eosherg. In 181 
gation consisted of 
bers. Recently the work of the 
Lord prospers at this station. 
Within a year, includin 
of 1822-3, 123 were 
the church, either 
or reception; 93 were admitted 
to the Lord’s supper, during 
the same time. 

Friedenshutten, formerly 
a settlement of the U. B. in 
Pennsylvania, on the Susque- 
hannah river, for the benefit 
of the Indians.* 

The Brethren, with their 
Indian congregation, who 
were driven from Wechque- 
tank, in 1763, were protected 
by the government of Pennsyl¬ 
vania.' After the war, in 1765* 
they established this settle¬ 
ment, and called it Friedeng- 
hutten, or Tents of Peace* 
Here they erected 13 Indian 
huts, and more than 40 houses 
in the English style. The set¬ 
tlement was 
heathen Indians from 
ters, schools were 
and the preaching of 
pel appeared 
the conversion of 
several years, 
of the mission 
most 
length, 
va 


till at 
were pri- 
Iroquois 
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previous grant t to them, and 
they were surrounded by Eu¬ 
ropean settlers and mischie¬ 
vous natives. In these circum- 
stances, it was deemed expe¬ 
dient to remove to Gnadenhut- 
ten, on the Muskingum, and 
the settlement was abandoned, 

Friedensthal, mission-sta-_ 
lion, '0. B. on the island of St. 
Croix, established about 1783, 
The brethren labored for ma¬ 
ny years under many discour¬ 
agements; yet not without 
much to encourage their perse¬ 
vering exertions for the spirit¬ 
ual good of the negroes. In 
1812, their congregations were 
increased to 5,1 Bl members, 
mostly negroes; of whom 
1,711 were communicants. 
The state of the mission has 
been prosperous since. With¬ 
in a year, including part 
of 1822-3, the congregation 
was increased by 217. Du¬ 
ring the same period, 44 adults 
were baptized, 81 received in¬ 
to the congregation, and 92 
admitted to communion. 

Frirdenstadt, or Town of 
Peace , formerly a settlement of 
the U. B. among the Indians, 
in Pennsylvania. About 1770, 
the Christian Indians, at Gosh- 
goshink, removed here, and at¬ 
tempted to form a settlement; 
but the outrageous persecu¬ 
tion of the heathen Indians 
induced them soon to remove 
to ©nadenhutten, the Breth¬ 
ren’s settlements on the Musk- 


Friendlt Islands, large 
collection of Islands in the Pa¬ 


cific Ocean, so denominated by 
Capt. Cook from the appa¬ 
rent disposition of the inhab¬ 
itants. These islands, of 
which there are 188, inclu¬ 
ding the Harpies and W avow, 
are generally very low, not 
exceeding from 10 to 20 feet a- 
bove the sea. They are all 
■kirted round by a reef of co¬ 
ral rocks, and present a beau¬ 
tiful appearance from the sea, 
being almost covered with 
trees; the most plentiful of 
which is the cocoa-nut. The 

4 

soil is generally fertile. Me¬ 
dium Ion. 185° E. lat. 20° S. 

Religion .—The natives 
have no knowledge of Godj 
but seem to entertain some 
confused notions of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. Their 
views of this subject are so 
indistinct and corrupt 'as to 
produce no salutary influence 
on their moral conduct. Nav¬ 
igators, who first visited these 
islands, represented the inhab¬ 
itants as possessing many so¬ 
cial qualities and much gentle¬ 
ness of character; but subse¬ 
quent visiters have shewn them* 
capable of the greatest exces¬ 
ses of cruelty and revenge. 

Mission ; see Tongataboo. 

Futtvghur* town, in Agra, 
Hind. 90 miles W. N. W. Luck¬ 
now, and adjoining: Furrucka- 


now, and adjoinin| 
bad. 

Mission; B. M. 
Richards, M. Sei 
have been baptizi 
in the neighborini 

concerning them* 



towns, and 
good hope 
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Gage Town, town New 
Brunswick, on the river St. 
John. 

S. prop. G. F. P reported 

church at this 
increasing in 
Bombers.— Samuel Clark , M, 
Gajboora, noted village, in 
Orissa, Hind, estimated to con¬ 
tain about 1,000 good houses. 
This is the residence of many 
learned Brahmins. The Bap¬ 
tist Missionaries have occa¬ 
sionally labored here, and dis¬ 
tributed tracts. 

Galls, or Point de Qalle , 
fortified town, Ceylon, 75 
miles S. Colombo, to which 
it ranks next in trade. Be¬ 
side about 3,000 Mahomedans, 
the Cingalese and Portuguese 
are very numerous. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1814.— 
John Callaway , James Suther¬ 
land) Ms.—In -this place, the 
Missionaries have a chapel, 
and 14 othei> places, within 
the circuit, where divine wor¬ 
ship is celebrated. Prosperity 
attends their labors and those 
of their Native Assistants, and 

of a 

increase. With- 
circuit, they have had 
1,000 children un¬ 
der instruction; but the num¬ 
ber ha» been diminished. 

The Church 
Baptist 

different times 







but have made m permanent 
settlement. 

Gabbier, formerly a mis¬ 
sion-station of C. M. S. among 
the Bagoes, W. Africa, on the 
Rio Dembia river, at Kapparoo, 
a very considerable native 
town, about 70 miles N.W. 
Sierra Leone. 

, Rev. J. S. Klein and wife 
enced here about 1813, 


co 


iiiii 


and removed to Isles de Loss, 
in 1819, with a view to a more 
extended field of labor, design¬ 
ing at the same time, to de¬ 
vote some attention to the 
spiritual good of this people. 
During his residence, he 
preached in 23 native towns 
in the vicinity, and gained 
much attention by the distri¬ 
bution of Books and Tracts. 
Some part of the time 30 chil¬ 
dren were maintained and ecU 
ucated in the mission family. 
A salutary impression was 
made on the minds of the chil¬ 
dren, and several of the girls 
became hopefully 
Missionaries enjo 
fidence and 
natives. 

Gammas, 
of that name, in 
land, S. Africa 
of Angra 
than 300 


, more 
Great Gr¬ 
is fre- 

employed 
thus occa- 











of a chief 
Namaqua- 
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sional intercourse is maintain¬ 
ed between the Europeans 
and the Natives. 

Mission ; W. M. S. 1821,— 
Rev. James Archbell , with a 
Hottentot Assistant, labored 
here under many discourage¬ 
ments and hardships; yet with 
some pleasing fruits of his la¬ 
bors, till 1823, when the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country 
induced him to remove. 

Gamtoo’s River, station, 

L. M. S_S. Africa, N. Beth- 

elsdorp, commenced, 1822.— 
X Jtfonro, M.—The mission 
family were despoiled of all 
their effects byAhe Caffres on 
their removal from Bethels- 
dorp to this place. The So¬ 
ciety has purchased a large 
grain-farm here to supply the 
deficiency of the settlement 
at Bethelsdorp in this respect. 

Gajevjam, very populous 
town, in Orissa, Hind, capital 
©£ the district of Ganjam, 369 
miles, S. Calcutta. 

Mission ; L. M. S. —Rev. 
Wm. Lee removed from Viza- 
gapatam to this place, in 1813, 
with the pleasing prospect of 
usefulness, especially as officia¬ 
ting Chaplain of the settle¬ 
ment. A house for public 
worship was erected by the 
assistance of government, in 
which a considerable congre¬ 
gation attended, and a native 


school was established. He 
continued to labor with accept¬ 
ance and some success, till 
1816, when the prevalence of 
a malignant fever among the 
people, and the state of his 
own health rendered it expe¬ 
dient for him to retire. 


i*annegamme, very popu¬ 
lous village, Ceylon, 3 miles 
from Baddagamme. -The 
Church Missionaries at Bad- 



school at this place. 

Gaonpore ; see Burdwan* 

Garden Reach; see mis¬ 
sion, C. M. S. Calcutta . 

Gasps, town, near the gulf 
of St.' Lawrence, L. Canada.— 
S. prop. G. F. P.—Rev. X 
Luddard was stationed here 
in 1819. 

Gavakhalee, village, Ben¬ 
gal, Hind, where the Baptist 
Missionaries at Midnapore 
have excited much attention 
to the Gospel by occasional 
visits and the distribution of 
Tracts.’ 

Gayah; see Guyah. 

Gay Head; see Martha'# 

Vineyard . 

Georgetown, town, capital 
of the, colony of Demarara, 9. 
America, on the Demarara 
river, near its mouth. It is an 
place of considerable trade. 
Population, 8,500, ©f whom 
5,000 are whites. W. Ion. 58°. 
N. lat. 6 °. 

Mission; L. M. S. 1809.— 
John Davis, Richard ElHot » 
Ms.—Connected with this sta¬ 
tion are two chapels, which 
are well attended, chiefly by 
black and colored people. 
Many hundreds have been in¬ 
structed to read the Bible, and 
several have become teachers. 
The moral conduct of the peo¬ 
ple is much improved, espe¬ 
cially of the negroes, who 
have formed an auxiliary Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and contribu¬ 
te support 



i 



of the mission. In 1822, a- 
bout 1,000 children were in¬ 
fracted in the schools. Com- 

9 

munlcants, upward of 200. 

W. M, S. 1814.— James 

fMortierj James Cheesewright, 

Ms.—The chapel, which may 

seat 1,000 people, is by far 

too small to accommodate all, 

who assemble to hear the Gos- 

* 

pel from these missionaries. 
In 1823, connected with this 
station andMahaica,were 1,216 
members in society, chiefly 
slaves, none of whom were en¬ 
gaged in the general insur¬ 
rection in Demarara^ 

The preaching of the Gospel 
has been attended with al¬ 
most unexampled success. An 
efficient auxiliary Missionary 
Society has also been formed 
in connexion with the Metho¬ 
dists. 

Georgetown 1 , capital of Pu¬ 
le Penang, or Prince of Wales 
Island. E. Ion. 100°. N, lat.. 5°. 

The people are numerous and 
zealous in the cause of their 
idols, or of their false prophet, 
and look with a jealous eye on 
the labors of the Missionaries. 

Mission ; L. M. S. 1816.— 
Thomas Beighton , John Inca, 
Ms.—At this station, a print¬ 
ing press has been established, 
a multitude of Tracts distribu¬ 
ted, and several schools open¬ 
ed, 2 Chinese and 4 Malay, in 
all of which the scriptures arc 
taught. The mission already 
exert* a very salutary influ- 




Georgian Is 
ands, in the 1 
called in honor 
king of Enzls 


Islands, four isl- 







the influence of Missionaries 
idolatry has been renounced 
in each, Christianity introdu¬ 
ced in its stead, and the Tem¬ 
poral and moral state of the 
people has been improved al¬ 
most beyond any former ex¬ 
ample.—See Eimeo, Otaheiie 9 
Tapuamamh Tetaroa. 

Gibraltar* town, in the 
south of Spain, between the At¬ 
lantic and Mediterranean, on 
N. W. side of the promontory, 
belonging to the British. In 
the bay, it is said, more than 
3,000 sail,of shipping anchor 
annually, a considerable part 
of which are English or Amer¬ 
ican. The town is large and 
strongly fortified. Population, 
exclusive of the garrison, is 
above 12 , 000 , partly British*, 
Spaniards, Italians and Jews, 
ail attracted by mercantile 
enterprise. The Jews amount 
to nearly 2,000, W. Ion. 5° IP* 
N. lat. 3@° T:, 

Mission ; W. Mi S.— Wnu 
Croscombe , M.—For many 

years, this station ha* been 
maintained, and has been high¬ 
ly beneficial, especially to the- 
soldiery. Within a year, in¬ 
cluding part of 1821-2,50 mem¬ 
bers were admitted into Soci¬ 
ety. 

The London Jews Society 
contemplate a mission at this 
place. 

O i n cis .a land , town, oh the 
island of Nevis, W. Indies, 
included in the circuit of the 
Wesleyan Missionaries, who 
have a chapel here. 

Glovcm«tsr, town of liber¬ 
ated negroes, Sierra Leone, 
W. Africa, between Free- 




*8* 







town. and Regent s Town. 
Population, 720. 

Mission; C. M. S.—Rev. 
Henry During commenced his 
labors here, Dec. 1816, and 
found 107 miserable beings, 
almost entirely without shel¬ 
ter, who had recently been 
released from the chains of 
the slave-trader, and sent into 
this forest with a European 
to manage them. Many of 
them by want and sickness 
were reduced to mere skele¬ 
tons. Beside superintending 
the temporal concerns of the 
settlement, Mr. and Mrs. Dur¬ 
ing soon opened schools, and 
under their fostering care a 
flourishing settlement has ris¬ 
en up from the most unprom¬ 
ising materials. In 1823, 
here were about 150 commu¬ 
nicants, and 415 pupils in the 
schools. In August, 1823, they 
sailed for England, and the 
vessel and all on board are sup¬ 
posed to have been lost at sea. 
Mr. D. was principally sup¬ 
ported by government and the 
contributions of the negroes. 
At the last dates, this station 
was occupied by Jfcf. J. Tamba, 
Native teacher, and Mrs. 
Renner, schoolmistress. 

Gloucester, mission-station, 
€. M. S. near Kiddeekiddee , a 
fortified place, on a river which 
falls into the Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand. Preparatory 
to a settlement, the Society 
purchased a tract of land con- 
sisting of 13,000 acres, and 
commenoei the mission here, 
in 1819, with the fond hope of 
dillusing the light of the Gos¬ 
pel among the natives, and of 




arts of civili¬ 
zed life. They had gained 
the confidence of the natives 
around them; but the hos¬ 
tile spirit of Shunghee, the 
principal chief, has clouded 
their prospects, and threaten¬ 
ed the extermination of the 
settlers .—John Butler, M. with 
several teachers and lay-set¬ 
tlers. 

Gnadenhutten, or Tents oj 
Grace, formerly a settlement 
of U.B. in Pennsylvania, about 
30 miles from Bethlehem, 
near the junction 5 ^ Mahony 
and Lecha rivers* This set¬ 
tlement was commenced for 
the benefit of the Christian 
Indians, who were driven 
from Shekomeko by the whites, 
in 1744, and soon became a 
regular, pleasant town with a 
place for worship and school. 
The congregation increased to 
500; and the mission produ¬ 
ced good impressions on many 
heathen Indians. During the 
war with France, the Breth¬ 
ren were called to peculiar 
sufferings, and, in 1755, this 
flourishing settlement was 
burnt, and 11 persons were 
killed by French Indians. 
The rest fled for their lives, 
and repaired to Bethlehem; 
for whose accommodation, a 
station was formed, about a 
mile distant, called Main, 

s ** 

Soon the number increased so 
as to render it expedient to 
form another settlement. With 
this view the Brethren pur¬ 
chased about 1,400 acres be¬ 
hind the Blue Mountains, 
whither several repaired and 
built a town, called IVechque* 













tank. During* tht 
1763, the Brethren 
Christian Indians \ 
to abandon the 
merits, and the Inc 
taken under the nr, 
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protection of 


Here the power and policy of 
government could scarce re¬ 
strain the fury of the mob; 
for the whites were inveterate 
against all Indians, however 
peaceable or. friendly. 

After the peace, they form¬ 
ed a settlement on the Sus- 
quehannal nd called itFried- 
enshutten, 

Gnadenhutten, formerly a 
mission-station of U. B. in O- 
hio, on the Muskingum, com- ; 
menced, in 1772, by Rev. Da- 
mid Zeisberger , together with 
240ChristianIadians,who were 
obliged to abandon Friedens- 
hutten. These were soon fol¬ 
lowed ’’by the congregation at 
FriedenstadL The Christian 
Indians were all now collect¬ 
ed at 2 settlements on this riv¬ 
er. The other station, formed 
a little previous, about 10 
miles up the river, was called 
Shoenbrunn y or the Beautiful 
spring. Here, as at their for¬ 
mer settlement, they were at 
first harassed by Indian wars; 
but peace was at length resto¬ 
red, and their prospects of use¬ 
fulness among the neighboring 
Delawares were flattering. 
Several became hopeful con¬ 
verts. In compliance with a 


request from 
who voted ii 


in mil 


receive tn< 
settlement 
m the vi 


council to 
L another 


wa* 


the end of 
1770, the converts, in the 3 
settlements, amounted to 414 
persons. While the mission 
was thus happily prospering, 
it received a fatal check from 
the war between Great Brit¬ 
ain and the Colonies. To add 
to these trials, a party of ap¬ 
ostates was formed in Shoen- 
brunn, who were ready to 
murder or imprison the Mis¬ 
sionaries, on which account the 
faithful abandoned the place, 
and removed to the other set 1 * 
elements. They, however, 
soon after formed a settlement 
on the opposite side of the riv- 
pr, and called it Salem . 

In 1781, they received or¬ 
ders from, the Governor of 
Detroit to remove, and were 
permitted to go to Sandusky, 
where they suffered ex¬ 
tremely from cold and hunger 
during the winter. In the 
spring, a company of them re¬ 
turned to gather the corn on 
their former settlements, when 
they were attacked by a large 
body of soldiers, who threat¬ 
ened them with instant death. 
They plead for their lives in 
vain ; but a short space was 
reluctantly granted to pre¬ 
pare for their fate. Immedi¬ 
ately after singing and pray¬ 
ing to God for mercy, 96 de¬ 
fenceless Christian Indians 


mission 




were murdered, and the set¬ 
tlement was burnt. After 
this the remnant were driven 

f 

about from place to place, and 
in 1792, settled on a tract of 
land assigned them by the 
British Government in Upper 
















m 



settlement of U. B. about 30 
milm from Detroit on the 
Huron river. This settle¬ 
ment wa» formed after the 

* 

destruction of Gnadenhutten 
on the Muskingum, and pre¬ 
vious to the settlement at 
Fairfield. They continued here 
about 3 years, • and began to 
prosper, when they were driv¬ 
en off by the Chippeway In- 


Gnadenthal, mission-sta¬ 
tion of U. B. 130 miles E. 
Cape Town, S. Africa, near 
Sergeant’s river, formerly 
called Baviamkloof, and af¬ 
terward, Valley of Grace or 
Grace -Da/e.— Hallbeck , Bon- 
ate, Fritsch, Beinbrech, Thom¬ 
sen ^ Stein, Voigt, Ms. 

This Mission was begun by 
George Schmidt , in 1737, who 
labored successfully among 
the Hottentots till he formed 
a small congregation, when 
he went to Europe to repre¬ 
sent the promising state of 
the mission and procure as¬ 
sistants ; but was not permit¬ 
ted by the Dutch East India 
^company to resume his labors. 
After repeated applications, 
leave was granted to send 3 
Missionaries into this field, 
who commenced their labors, 
in 1792, on the spot where 
Schmidt had resided. In 1800 
they built a church, and, un¬ 
der the British, remain un¬ 
disturbed and protected in their 
civil and religious liberty. 
When they arrived, in 1792, 
this was a barren, uninhabited 
piaoe, tiere is now a large set¬ 
tlement of Hottentots, who 


I are subject to the regulations 
of the Brethren, and the mis¬ 
sion greatly prospers. la 
1820, the settlement consis¬ 
ted of 288 houses, 90 of which, 
were built of unburnt brick. 
At the beginning of 1822, the 
cpmmunicants were 512. From 
■the 6th of January, 1800, 
when the church was conse¬ 
crated. to 1823,—1,005 adults 
and 889 children had been 
baptized at this station. 

Goamalty, town, Hind, 
near the ancient city of Gour, 
which was formerly the capital 
of Bengal, between Cutwa and 
Dinagepore, about 200 miles 
N. Calcutta. 

Mission ; B. M. S.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Mar don with Krist- 
na Dass and several other na¬ 
tive converts, were formed in¬ 
to a church, here, in 1808, anil 
Mr. Mardoo was stationed 
here to superintend the Ben¬ 
galee schools, which had been 
before introduced. Kristna 
was afterwards stationed at 
this place, labored with dili¬ 
gence and assiduity among his 
countrymen, and distributed 
large quantities of Bibles and 
Tracts. In 1813, this station 
was removed to English Ba¬ 
zar, near Malda. 

Godhaven; see Greenland. 
Godthaab, or Good Hope; 
see Greenland. 

GoiTUNroRE, or Gowtum- 
pore ; see Burdwan. 

Gold Coast, country, W. 
Africa, extends from Cape A-p- 
pollooia to the Bio Volta. Eu¬ 
ropean settlements at 1 trade 
hare been carried on her© 
more extensively than in any 
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annexed to 





other ■ part of 
settlements on 
recently been 

tfee gov eminent 
one. Chaplains hare been ap¬ 
pointed to the chief station•, 
and other important measures 
bare been taken to introduce 
and enforce the principles of 

but it will re- 
and pewevering 
efforts to eradicate the super¬ 
stitions, under which the Na¬ 
tives labor. 

Jl fission; see Accra, Anna* 
maboe, Cape Coast, Dix Cone. 

Goxdkn Grove, large es¬ 
tate on the island of Antigua, 
where the Church Missiona¬ 
ries established a school for 
the slaves, in 1821, under 3 
teachers, embracing 42 pupils. 

Gonaivx^; see Hayti. 

Good Intent, "Station of U. 
11. Surinam. S. America, on the 
river Neukeer. Considerable 
success has attended the 
Brethren’s labors here. 

Goree, small, rocky island, 
in the Atlantic, near the coast 
of Africa and Cape Verd. The 
French have made it the bul¬ 
wark of their possessions in 
Africa. The town of Goree, 
which includes the habitable 
part of the island, contain* a- 
Tbout 5,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
Jaloofs, who are crowded to¬ 
gether in a deplorable state of 
ignorance and superstition. 

Mission ; C. M. S. 1815.- 
Mr. Robert Hugu succeeded 

here, 
more than 

100 

years, the number was much 
diminished 




been restored to t he French, 

station was relinquish* 
time, the Educi^ 

has sta¬ 
tioned a teacher at this place. 

a 

















settlement 
Ohio river. 

In 1767, 

f of the United Brethren, estab¬ 
lished* a mission among these 
meet abandoned natives, was 
Boon joined by several others, 
and they labored with very 
pleasing success for several 
years. They, however, driven 
from this ground by a war be¬ 
tween two nations of Indian* , 
embarked with their congrega¬ 
tion in 16 canoes and rested 
at Beaver Creek, where they 
were joined by the congrega¬ 
tion from Susquehannah, and 
both emigrated to the Musk¬ 
ingum, where they formed the 
station, called Gnadenhuttm, 
Goshen, lately a, station of 
U. B. among the Delawares, 
on the Muskingum, Ohio* 
After peace was restored 
between the Indians and the 
U. States, Congress granted 
the Brethren 12,060 acre# of 
land to renew their settle¬ 
ments on theMuskingura,which 
had been destroyed during the 
war. -In 1798, after a lapse 
of 17 years, about 30 of the 
survivor* of the old mission, 
under the guidance of the 
venerable Xkmd Zetsb erg er, 
removed from FaitjMd, Up. 

had taken 
| refuge, and commenced build- 

Bear tile site 

__ ow Stood, 

cal§4 


which 
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Here 

number of Indians into 
church ; many of whom adorn¬ 
ed their profession* But the 
thinnest 
tioDj and the influence of aban¬ 
doned whites, induced the 
Brethren to remove with their 
congregation, in 1823, to New 




Gosport, town, Englind, on 
W. side of the entrance into 
Portsmouth harbor, 79 miles 
SB. W. London. The town is 
large, and is a place of great 
trade. Population, 7,788. 

In 1801, a Missionary Semi¬ 
nary was established here, in 
which many of the Missiona¬ 
ries of the London Society are 
educated. 

Gougave, small town on the 
Island of Grenada, W. Indies, 
situated about 7 miles by sea, 
and 12 by land N. St. Geor¬ 
ge’s. The Wesleyan Mission¬ 
aries include this in their cir¬ 
cuit. 

Gqueenatpore ; see Jes- 

tors. 

Graaff Reynet, extensive 
district in the eastern part of 
Cape Colony, S. Africa. Pop¬ 
ulation, upward of 15,000, 
nearly 9,000 of whom are Hot¬ 
tentots, and upward of 4,000 
a: re Christians. In 1822, here 
were 0,000 heathens, not un¬ 
der the care of Missionaries, 
to the greater part of whom 
access might be had, if Mis- 
nionaries could be supplied. 

The town of Oraaff Reynet 
is situated on the Zondags ri¬ 
ver, and contains nearly 2,000 
inhabitants. 
itmm: 







Fanderkempw ith Messrs. 
derlingen and Read attempted 
a settlement here, In 1801. 
Mr. Vanderllngen took charge 
of the colonial church; white 
Dr. 

Read labored 
a short time 
tentots. 

raised a persecution 
Dr. V. and Mr, 
structing the 
which induced them 
with such as adhered to them 
to Fort Frederic, near Algoa 
Bay, in Feb. 1802, and finally 
formed the settlement at J3e- 
thelsdorp . About 60 of th* 
Hottentots were left under 
the care of Mr. Vanderlingen, 
on about 30 acres of land, giv¬ 
en by Commissioner Maynier 
to the Missionary Society. Mr. 
Kicherer, who had labored 
with great success at Happy 
Prospect Fountain^ near Zain 
river,took charge of the Dutch 
church at this place, about 
1804, but retained his con¬ 
nexion with the mission, and 
was followed by the remnant 
•f his native congregation, in 
1806. Here he continued to 
labor with considerable suc¬ 
cess among the Europeans and 
Hottentots for more than ten 


years. 

Rev. A, Faure 
minister at this 
oui in promoting 
the instruction 
He ha® r 


Dutch 
is zeal* 



mission among 
to be 




L, M. S.~Dr. 
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Road, on S. 
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part of the island 
W, Indies, in 
St. John’s. 

For many years the Breth¬ 
ren have labored successfully 
here among the Africans and 
slaves. In 1809, the commu¬ 
nicants were 643; candidates 
for communion, 102; baptized 
adults and children, not com¬ 
municants, 499; candidates 
for baptism, 115. A new 
chapel was erected in 1812 , 
and 20 were admitted to com¬ 
munion. Their labors con¬ 
tinue to be blessed. Within a 
year, including part of 1822-3, 
69 were baptized, and during 
the same period, 482 were ad¬ 
mitted to communion in the 
fire settlements of the Breth¬ 
ren on this island. 

The Church Missionaries 
commenced a sabbath-school 
in the Brethren’s chapel, at 
this place, in 1819. In less 
than a month the number of 
pupils exceeded 300; but very 
few of whom knew the letters 
of the alphabet. The influ¬ 
ence-has been very salutary. 

, Grace Dale ; see Gnaden- 
that. 

Grace Hill, mission-station 
of U. B. on the island of Anti¬ 
gua, W. Indies, established, 
1756. For many years, little 
success attended the labors of 
the Brethren at this station; 
but, at length, the dreary 
night issued in a glorious morn¬ 
ing* In 1809, the communi¬ 
cants here amounted to 964 ; 
candidates for communion, 141; 
baptized pewons, not commu¬ 
nicants, 6 

Jhr baptism, II 






year, including part of 1822-3, 
104 were baptized. The good 
work is steadily progressing. 
Grace 

9B. 

Thomberg , and VandewoaU 
Fountain ; see Bmhmam. 
Grahamstadt ; see 1Enon. 
Graham’sTown, settlement 
of new colonists, in 
district, Cape Colony, 
ca, 16 miles from SaU 
Miation ; W. M. S. 1820. 

The Missionaries at Salem 
preachregularly to a large En¬ 
glish congregation, and have 
likewise an increasing congre¬ 
gation of Hottentots, many of 
whom have become hopefully 
pious.. A stone-chapel wag 
opened here, Nov. 10; 1822. 

A sabbath-school was immedi¬ 
ately commenced with 60 
scholars • 

9 

Grand Bank ; see Fortum 
♦ 

Bay. 

Grand Brass ; see Grenada. 
Grand River rises N. of 
lake Huron, and falls into the 
St. Lawrence above Montreal, 
after a course of 500 miles. It 
forms the boundary between 
Lower Canada and Upper Ca¬ 
nada. The number of Mo¬ 
hawks on this river is esti¬ 
mated at 2,000, among whom 
the Genesee Methodist 
fere ace has two 
ries. This mission has been 
eminently blessed. In the 
latter part of 1823, here were 
30 converted natives, ani an 
equal 

mong -the white population* A 

been eata* 
youth. 

Grenada. ; 

Granville, town* Nora So** 

' ' 
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She month 









“-Rev. John JuiUidga was at 
this station im 1814; when the 
communicants were 50, 
Grateful Hill, iqission- 
fttation of the W. M. 1, on the 
ibland of Jamaica, W, Indie*, 


—Francis Tremayne, M.— 
Most of the negroes at this 
station have been raised from 
the grossest ignorance to a 
knowledge of letters and the 
Christian religion. A sab- 
bath-school, chiefly for adults, 
has been established. In 1822, 
the number in society was 
444. 

Gratiot ; see Fort Gratiot . 

_ GRKAT CoNJEVERAU j S£6 

(^njeveram. 

Great Harbor ; see Abaco. 

Great Nama^ualand ; see 
Namaquas, 

Great Osaoes ; see Osages. 

Green Bay, town, on W. 
^ideof Michigan lake, Michi¬ 
gan territory, U. S. on Fox 
river, 1J mile above its en¬ 
trance into Green bay, 184 
miles S. W. Mackinaw. The 
Inhabitants were formerly 
french Jesuits ,* but by inter¬ 
marriages with the Menominee 
Indians, they are almost with¬ 
out exception of mixed blood. 
A little below the town ii 
Fort Howard, a military post 
of the U. S. The number of the 
garrison is about 800. W. 
Ion. 88®, N. lat. 45°. 

•Minion; D. F. M.S.F.E. C. 

Elmmr WiUmmt has 
labored her# for »#v#ral years, 
fn* 1 has F#eanfly been adopted 

lit ® .to the service of 


this Society. He ha« employ¬ 
ed a teacher, who had, in 
1823, 60 children of the Meno¬ 
minee tribe under his charge. 
The pupils have made food 
improvement. The tribe is 
represented as very interest¬ 
ing, and extremely anxious 
for instruction. 

&rbenlanb, country, boun¬ 
ded E. by the Atlantic, and 
separated from Labrador, S.W. 
by Davis* Straits. Recent 
discoveries have led to the 
supposition that it is detached 
from the continent of North 
America. Little is known of 
the east coast, or of the inte¬ 
rior of this extensive country. 
Its northern limits are ua-» 
known. The mountains in the 
interior are covered with per* 
petual snow, and the eastern 
coast has long been rendered 
inaccessible by the accumu¬ 
lation of ice. This country is 
supposed to have been discov¬ 
ered and planted about the 
year 830, by the Icelanders 
and Norwegians. We have a 
list of the Norwegian Catholic 
bishops from the 11th, to the 
beginningof the 15th century. 
After that time, the inter¬ 
course with Europeans ceased, 

and the inhabitants in two or 

* 

three centuries seemed to 
have reverted to paganism. 
Many ruins of churches, how¬ 
ever, still found la the 
country. 

In the 14th century, these 
settlers were driven from the 
weif const to the east l a 
barbarous and savage people, 
who are supposed to have 
tom® oyer ftom Lat radar. 
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The Danish Mission was 
commenced in 1721, by Rer. 
Hans Egede of Norway, who 
felt an anxious desire to be¬ 
come acquainted with the sit¬ 
uation of his countrymen in 
Greenland, and to convey to 
them the truths of the Gospel. 
After struggling 13 years, with 
difficulties seemingly insur¬ 
mountable, he succeeded in 
getting a small colony fitted 
out for Greenland. At first 
the king of Denmark patron¬ 
ized the mission, and appoint¬ 
ed Mr. Egede pastor of the 
colony and Missionary to the 
heathen, with a salary of £60. 
Soon after, this mission was 
patronized by the Danish Mis- 
sIon-GoEege. When the 
Greenlanders became convin¬ 
ced that he intended a perma¬ 
nent settlement, they were 
alarmed, and fled into the in¬ 
terior. At length, however, 
he allayed their fears and 
measurably gained their con¬ 
fidence ; but, for many years, 
lew became hopeful converts. 
In a few years, other Mission- 
aries and colonists oame to his 
assistance, and, for a long 
time, ■ they endured almost 
incredible hardships and pri¬ 
vations, and sometimes their 
hopes gave way to ctaiponien- 
cy. The Banish settlement# 
bow extend on the W. coast, 
from about 59° to 74° N. lat. 
a distance of more than 1,000 
jew.A t, The population was 

estimated, in 1801, at §|0CK> ; 


though the rambling life of 
the natives render* It difficult 
to ascertain the exact num¬ 
ber. 

The following are the prin¬ 
cipal settlements or colonies, 
formed by the Danish Mission¬ 
aries on this coast The fig¬ 
ures show the time of their 
establishment, and about the 
latitude in which they are sit¬ 
uated; viz Julumeshaab , or 
Juliamfa Hope , about 1780, 
61°— Frederickshaab , or Fr%- 
derick's Hope , 1742, 62° 30'— 

Fiskemacsy - 63°—God- 

haaby or Good Hopty on Ball’s 
river, 1721,64 °—Haabety 1721» 
64° — Sukkertopy or Znkkertopy 
1755,66° —Holsteinbergy 1752, 
67 °—Christianshmhy or Chris - 
tian's Hope , 1734, 68° 19', re¬ 
moved a few miles north to 
Claushmeny 1752— Egedesmin- 
de, or Egede 7 s Memorial) 1759, 
68° 30'— Jacob's Hmm 9 1741, 
68° 40'— Godhav&iy or Good 
Haveny — 69°— Rittenbetik* 
1755, 69° 40'; the six last 
mentioned settlements are in 
the ’ficinity of Disko bay * 
Umanak, — 71°— Upema* 
mky 1796, 73 d . 

It is now more than a cen¬ 
tury, since the truly apostolic 

Egedefirstattempted to intro*. 

duce Christianity into Green¬ 
land, and, if we except the 
northerly colony, Upernavik, 
and the most southerly, Ju- 
lianeshaab, there are scarcely 
any heathens left in the known 



but a few 





old people, 
y there were nine 
siionaries in Greem- 
; latterly lit nwmr 

uitlze 





























if hm 'mm much diminished. 
lfe$ide the 

BP 

considerable. In soma of the 
$tdoaie» no less than 6 m 8. 
The Danish Missionaries have 
ipad© two different transla¬ 
tions of the Now Tes ta ment 
into the Greenland language, 
loth of which hare been prist- 
Cd; the last, in 1799. Tmj, 
inner© both, however, very in¬ 
correct, and proved to be of 
little use. They have w»o 
printed a hymn-book, a ©ate- 
ebism, and .a spelling-book in 
|he same language. 

Since 1133, the United Bre¬ 
thren have shared largely in 
the labors and fruits of the 

Greenland mission. The three 
frat Missionaries were Jtfot- 
Has Stack, Christian Stack, 
Sind Chrutian XkwieL In about 
two years they were joined by 
two others, for nearly six 
ears, they labored in this in- 
ospi table climate, without 
gaining a convert to the Chris¬ 
tian faiths They, however, 
ibnaed a settlement, situated 
a short distance from God- 

residence of Mr. 
•Egede, in lab 64° N. and call¬ 
ed it JVctc Htrrnhm$* The sec- 
end settlement was ferrned, 
hi 1768, about W0 miles S, 
New Herrahut, and called 

JAt mftl*. The third, in 1774 

about A®# miles further south, 
which is emped LickUnau. A 
isnriil is contemplated still 
farther sooth, at Staaienhook, 
Bear Cap© farewell. 

m 1739, they admitted the 
4mt WT*rt to tit* ckwxk. 




At the olose of the thirteemth 

congregation eon- 
A1 aut this time 



rent. 


mm appa- 
whole nation 




toward foreigners. From *■ 
bout this time, the hi 
til® aliwft has been a con¬ 
tinued series of outward: hard* 
ship and privations; but of 
inward consolation* and almost 

uninterrupted s uccess.Nearly 

6,000 have been baptized by 
the Brethren since the com¬ 
mencement of the mission. 

¥ 

Vast numbers have died in 

lively hope of a blessed im¬ 
mortality. Tlie present num¬ 
ber of communicants m seve¬ 
ral hundred, at all the settle¬ 
ments. The Missionaries of 
the Brethren have translated 
the New Testament into the 
language of Greenland, which 
baa been printed by the Brit¬ 
ish anil Foreign Bible Society* 
The copes w e r e forwarded te 
Greenland in 1823, which 
awakened a degree of joy and 
gratitude, scarcely lb be real¬ 
ised by those* who never a u£* 
fevod under a famine, of the 
word. Few Missionaries have 

* offered greater privations 
than these in Greenland ; and 
few have labored with more 
gratifying success. The wil- 

• liraiM and solitary place have 
■ been made glad for them; and 
this desert has blossomed as 
tk« rose* it has blossomed 
abundantly, and rejoiced with 
joy and singing* The number 
of the Brethren’s Missionaries 
reported, in 1128* was 1% in 
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Gum foifu Bat i • see 
Abam, 

Grenada, uMb#, W. Mies, 

20 miles tang from N. to S. and 
about 10, m medial breadth. 
The British have been in pos¬ 
session of this Island, since 
1762. The soil is highly fer¬ 
tile. The population, in 1811, 
was 31,362; of whom only 771 
were whites. W. Ion. 61® 30% 
If. lat. 12° W. St. George it 
the capitaL 

iJftfjftan; W. M. S. 1788— ' 
M ate# Raynor , J. Edmond- 

mn, T. Murry i Ms.—Mem¬ 
bers, 8 whites, and 322 blacks, 

in 1823. The progress of the 
Gospel has been slow in this 
island among* the negroes, who 
are almost wholly ignorant of 
the English language, and 
Speak a corrupted dialect of 
French, without proper words 
and phrases, in which ta re¬ 
ceive adequate instruction, 
being, at the same time, under 
the influence of the imposing 
superstitions of Popery, with¬ 
out having been detached from 
those derived from their Afri¬ 
can ancestors. The mission, 
however, is in an encoura¬ 
ging condition, and the labors 
of the Missionaries have been 
extended to several estate! 
under the countenance of the 
proprietors and managers. The 
following are among lie es¬ 
tates visited ; wm, Atmondcde, 
Bacetet, Beasmjour, Calmmg 9 


Grand Brass, Chranion, Mount 

Go i. Mount Horn, Borodin, 
fl gmpe, r esterhcUl 
s£ ieorge his hem the 
principal seat of the 


Recently, the Missionaries 
have established a mission in 
the east part of the island, in 


of Grenada. 


the parish of St.J.ndrew. Their 
circuit embrace! Gougave, 
Grenville, and Irk RJvonde. 

Grenville, town and har¬ 
bor, on E. side of Grenada. 
The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have a chapel here; but labor 
much on the neighboring es¬ 
tates. 

iiMBBV, town, Up. Canada, 
on lake Ontario, W. Niagara. 
— S. prop.' G. F. IP, established 
Rev. fiP. Sampson a Missiona¬ 
ry here, in 1817. 

Griq,ua Town, formerly 
Klaar Water, station of L. M. 
S. South Africa, N. of the Or* 
ange river, 70© miles N. E. 
Cape Town, in, the country of 
the Griquas, formerly called 
Bastard Hottentots.— Efonry 
Heim, It with native leads* 
era.-—W hen the Missionaries, 
Anderson and Kramer, first 
: commenced this mission, in 
1802, they found the Griquas 
a horde of roving savages, ah 
most as destitute of knowledge 
as of clothing. After travel¬ 
ling about with them finr seve¬ 
ral years, they induced them 
to settle at Klaar Water, the 
place where GriquaTown now 
stands. Agriculture was in¬ 
troduced* a school establish¬ 
ed, and a church built. JEui 
1805, ff4 persons wore under 
the care of the Missionaries, 
of whom about iu were taught 
to read, and SO gave evidence 
of piety. Soon after this, die 
ravages of the small pox and 
the hostility of the native* 
1 iwittMi 'the destruction of 




Uioiti; 


i,fl nw 

r"-_-= hJ 1 V 



























the settlement 
aries, however, 
labor with 










cess. 


church 
mem- 
evinced 
the reality of their Christian 

oorrespon- 
The popular 
of the district is compute 
ed at 5,000. An auxiliary 
Missionary Society has been 
formed, and the people gene¬ 
rously contribute such things 
as they have. This is a cen¬ 
tral station, a printing press 
has been established, and ele¬ 
mentary books published. 
Three stations under native 
teachers have been establish¬ 
ed under the inspection of the 
Missionaries at Griqua Town, 

which are the following : 

♦ 

Hardccutle , for the benefit 
of the Griquaa, at this place, 
and the Corannas, in the vi¬ 
cinity. 

Konnah, on the Cradock 

river, where are two kraals; 
one of Corannas, and the other 
of Bosjesmans. 

Mama, higher up the river 
than Konnah among the Bos- 
Jesmans. The people have 

row of houses in 
janner, and 
These sta- 
neighboring 
to ob- 
instruction by 



tions 
tribes an 





U. B. in 
miles N. 
the most < 
—established. 



•tation of 
about 40 



m 

* 


men#, Tietze, Schulz , Hoffman , 







wag commenced 
under the patronage of the 
Earl of Caledon, the English 
governor of 
government 
thren about 
land, on which, 
none to build, but 
gaged to live regular 
On these principles, a settle¬ 
ment was soon formed, and, in 
four years, 93 were baptized. 
Though struggling with many 
difficulties, the mission ha* 
continued to prosper, and 
many of this naturally wild, 
filthy and slothful race of Hot¬ 
tentots have been raised to a 
state of comparative cleanli¬ 
ness, order and industry. A 
large and handsome chapel 
was erected in, 1817, in which 
daily worship is attended. In 
the latter part of 1822, the 
number of Hottentots, belong¬ 
ing to this settlement, was 
about 400. The B. F. B. S. 
has made valuable donations 
of Bibles and Testaments to 
this mission. 

Guiana, country, S. Amer¬ 
ica, between the Orinoco and 
Amazon. This country is di¬ 
vided between five different 
nations; the 
Dutch, French, 
guese. The 
be estimated at 
elusive of Indians, 
population is less than 
English Guiana includes Es- 
sequebo, Beroarara, and 
bicoi The Dutch possessions 

and the 




English, 
Port n- 




The conn- 
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try is remarkable for the fer- as Juggernaut’s temple* E. 
tiiity of its soil,—ice Arabian ion. 85°. N. lat. 24° 30. 

Coasts Arrowacks, Berbice^i 1 Mission ; B. M. S. 1816.— 
marara, Surin&n Mr. Fowles^ a native of India, 

GuNDULPAiiA,towTi, Bengal, resided here on his own ca¬ 
ll miles N.VV. Serampore. The tate, which comprises several 
Baptist Missionaries have sta* villages, and was a voluntary 
Honed T&mchund , a native laborer among the natives for 
convert here, who hai labored several years. Rugho% a 
diligently among the natives. Bramin convert, succeeded 
He has written several Tracts, Mr. F. and has sowed much 
and translated several works precious seed, some fruits of 
on practical religion into the which have been apparent. 
Bengalee. Gutsbobough, town, Nova 

Guxah, or Gayah, large, Beotia.—S. prop. G. F. P. in 
populous city, in Bahar, Hind. 1816, reported Rev. Charles 
*65 miles W.N.W. Calcutta, Weeks , as their Missionary at 
and 55, S. Patna. It is a place this place, with a numerous 
of u great idolatrous resort congregation. 



H. 


Haabet; 

Halifax, 


town is 



burbs, is about 


see Greenland* 
capital of Nova 
jebucto bay. The 
d out in oblong 
, including the su- 
out two milei m 
contains about 


16,000 ini 
1° 3< 

Miss 



to promote t: 
the Gospel he 
few years it ! 
schools, which 
ly 300 pupils. 

Halls,; see 


influence of 
' Within a 




Wesleyan 
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district or 
part of 
about 0 
A Terr valuable 



W. 

of Atooi, 










of this 
which is 


leas ant creek, 
haw been given by the king 
for the benefit of the mission. 
See Wymaah, 

Banaroorah, according to 
the modern orthography, Ho - 
noruru , is a large town, with 
a good harbor, in the island of 
Woahoo. It is the present 
teat of government, occupies 
about one square mile, and 
contains about 550 houses. 
The village is estimated to 
contain between 5 and 6,000 
inhabitants, beside foreigners, 
of whom, at times, there are 
considerable numbers. There 
are about 16 merchants, in¬ 
cluding the American consul, 
who reside here constantly, to 
transact business with the na¬ 
tives, and with the masters of 
vessels, who are continually 
putting in here for supplies. 

Mission; A. B. C. F. M.— 
Hiram Bingham , M.— Elisha 
Loomis , Pr.— John Honooree 9 
N. As.—After a prosperous 
voyage, the first Missionaries 

Sandwich Islands en- 
harbor, at this place, 
April 18, 1820, and commen¬ 
ced their labors of love among 

neglected heath- 
They soon settled on a 

for the 

purpose, about half a mile from 

the village* where the first 

temple on these islands for the 
worship of 

mmm erected 














very large. The 
of the chiefs 
attendants. In 
1822, Mr. Bingham began to 
preach in the native language, 
and the attention which is ex¬ 
cited inspires 
ing hopes of 
parity of this mission, 
king and queen, and some 
the chiefs have been number¬ 
ed among the pupils in the 
schools; which are very pros¬ 
perous. 

On the first Monday in Jan¬ 
uary, 1822, the press was put 
in operation at this station* 
and the first sheet of an Owhy- 
hean spelling-book was struck 
of£ TTie distribution of these 
sheets gave an immediate im¬ 
pulse to the work of instruc¬ 
tion. An edition of506 copies; 
was soon exhausted, and a 
new edition was demanded for 
the supply of those who had a 
desire to learn. The number 
of regular scholars here, soon 
amounted to about 200. The 
progress of the learners, gen¬ 
erally, is very apparent. Soon 
after the Missionaries ar¬ 
rived, a subscription was 
opened for an Orphan School 
Fundt which is favored 
Foreigners, and in li 
than a year, 
ed exceeded 

Rev. Wm. 

L. M. S. after a residence of 
6 years at the Society Islands, 
joined this 
natives of 
1822, still 


in 

by the 
Hi* know- 
uage, which 
ttot of the 
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Society Islands, enabled him 
in a short time, to preach 
without an interpreter, and to 
afford other important servi¬ 
ce* in aid of the mission. 

Hangwele ; see Baptist 


Happy Prospect Fountain ; 
see Bushmans. 

Harbhonga ; see Mission, 


Harbor Grace, town, New¬ 
foundland, where the S. prop. 
jGr. F. P. has for many years 
supported a Missionary. Rev. 
F* H. Carrington, M. in 1815. 

W. M. S. John Pickavant, 
M. in 1822.—-The mission is 
reported to he in a prosperous 
state, though the members in 
Society are few. 

Harbor Is?and, one of the 
smaller Bahama islands, N. 
El ut her a. 

Mission; W. M. Wm. 
Wilson^ M. and at Abaco . 
Members, in 1822,327schol¬ 
ars, 146. 

Harjdcabtle ; see Griqua 


« 


Harmony, mission-Btation 
of U. F. M. S. commenced in 
1821, among the great Osage* 
of the Missouri, situated on 


the Marias 
mill stream, 



* 



5 Cein, a good 
miles above its 
Usage river, 15 
i largest of the 
villages, and 
s§ a W. Fort 

’iven bv the In- 


Great Osage villages 
about 80 miles 'S. W. 
Osage, on the Missouri, 
tract of land grren by t 
dians for the use of th< 
sion contains about 
acres, very fertile, an< 
supplied with materia 
building. Dwelling 1 


e mis- 

15,000 


a school-house, a grist-mill 
and saw-mill, and other ssita- 
ble buildings have been erect¬ 
ed for the .accommodation of 
the family, and in the course 
of the summer of 1828,5 fields, 
embracing upward of 90 acres 
were enclosed, a corn-field of 
40 acres planted, and the farm 
stocked with 100 head of cat- 
tie. The general sickness of 
the family, at first retarded 
the progress of the mission; 
but the confidence of the chiefs 
has been secured, and the 
prospects of extensive and in¬ 
creasing influence in the tribe 
continued to be encouraging, 
in the early part of 1824. The 
school, in the latter part of 
1823, consisted of 18 Osage 
children, who generally make 
such proficiency in acquiring* 
the English language, anil do¬ 
mestic and agricultural art*, 
as to render much service to 
the family, and to promise ex* 
tensive usefulness to the mis¬ 
sion and to their nation. The 
government of U. S. contri¬ 
butes to aid this mission. Rev. 
Messrs. Pixley and Montgom¬ 
ery have devoted their time 
principally to the study of the 
language, and are cheered 
with file prospect of soon 
preaching the Gospel in the 
Indian tongue. In pursuing 
this object, Mr. Pixley ha* 
lived several months with the 
Indians, accompanying them 
on their hunting tours, and 
depending for subsistence upon 
their precarious §©uree« for 



mission-family, fitted 
this «nterprf§e f consist- 
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ed of 41 persons; 20 married, tered limits of Alabama, an! 
5 unmarried female*, and 16 about three quarter* of a mile 
children; several have died, from the road wWch psasea 
In 1824, the following* laborer* through the nation from Gear* 
were at this station; Nathan- gia to Alabama. The princir 
iel B. Bodge^ Benton Pixley* pal settlements are in oppo* 
B. Montgm-ery, Ms. site directions on the river 
Dr. Wm. N Belcher , Daniel Coosa, which here runs neap- 
H* Austin , Samuel Newton, ly west. 

Sam. B, Bright , Qth Spragv e • Mr. John C. Elsworih, 
Jlmma Jones> As. Ms. ichoolmaster, commenced this 

Hastings, town of liberated s tation in an entire wilder-' 
negroes, near Regent’s Town, ness, about the end of April, 
Sierra Leone, W. Africa, a- < 1823, in compliance with the 


mounting to about 200 , in 
1821, chiefly disbanded native 
soldiers. In 1820, 57 were in 

the schools. The people have 
voluntarily come forward to 
build a house of worship. This 
place has been mostly suppli¬ 
ed with native teachers, from 
Regent’s Town. The morals 
of the soldiers have been much 
improved. 

Hatley, town, L. Canada, 

on Magog lake. Pop. 1000.— 
S. prop. G. F. P. stationed 

Rev. F. Johnson here in 1820. 

Hatton Garden; see Do¬ 
minica. 

Haurauca, one of the Mo¬ 
lucca islands in the E. Indian 
Ocean, near N. E. coast of 
Amboyna. The inhabitants 
of this island, including Ceram, 
NmaJhtd and Sapauma^ are 
estimated at more 15,000.— 
See Ceram. 

Hawaii; see Owhyhee . 

Hawris, formerly Turnip 
Mountain, mission-station of 
A. B. C. F. M. among the 
Cherokefis, about 60 miles 
southerly from Brainerd, about 
a mile N. of the Coosa river, 
ilet many mi lei E. of the char- 


urgent request of the convert¬ 
ed Cherokee, named Samuel 
J. Mills , who resides in the 
neighborhood, and whose air- 
dent desire for the conversion 
of his countrymen induces 
him to do much to promote 
the object of the mission. 
Suitable buildings have been 
erected, and a few acres clear¬ 
ed. A small school was com¬ 
menced, Nov. 1823, and in the 
early part of 1824, a serious 
attention to religion was ap¬ 
parent in the neighborhood, 
and several persons gave sat¬ 
isfactory evidence of a saving 
change. The people are gen¬ 
erally desirous of religious in¬ 
struction. 

This station was named 
HavseUi in respectful remem¬ 
brance of the late venerable 
Dr, Flaweis, a very ardent 
and persevering friend of mis¬ 
sions, and for some time an 

a 

active member of the Com¬ 
mittee of the London Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

Hatti, Hitpaniolm , or SL 
Domingo, one of the largest 
and most fertile of the West 
India islands, situated in tbs 
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Atlantic ocean, between the 
islands of Jamaica and Cuba 
on the west, and Porto Rico 
on the east. Length, about 
400 miles, breadth, from 60 to 
150. This beautiful island 
was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, who landed, Dec. 6, 
1492, and calied it Espanola, 
or Little Spain, in honor of 
the country by whose king he 
was employed. He represent¬ 
ed the native inhabitaats as 
the most unoffending, gentle 
and benevolent of the human 
.race, who were supposed to be 
descendants from the Arrow- 
ack Indians, in Guiana, prob¬ 
ably amounting to30 or 40,000. 
These were soon subjected by 
the Spaniards, and, in about 
half a century, were almost 
entirely exterminated. This 
very 'fertile island attracted 
the attention of the French, 
and about the middle of the 
17(h century they gained pos¬ 
session of the west part. In 
proportion as the French flour¬ 
ished the Spaniards decayed, 
and the whole island was ced¬ 
ed to the French, in 1785. 
The population, in 1801, is 
•aid to have amounted to 42,- 
000 whites, 44.000 free people 
of color, and 600.000 blacks. 
In 1791, a most alarming* in¬ 
surrection among the negroes, 
deluged a large portion of the 
northern province with blood. 
In 2 months, upward of 2,000 
white persons perished, and 
1,200 families were reduced to 
indigence the destruction 
of their plantations and build® 
Mgs. The island became a 
ooatiQuei scene of massacre 


the i and devastation for several 

= x- 

years. Independence was de¬ 
clared, July 1, 1801, and was 
established, Nov. 29, 1865. 
To obliterate every remem¬ 
brance of their former slavery, 
the chiefs, who had effected 
the freedom of the island, re¬ 
stored to it, Jan. 1, 1804, with 
its pristine simplicity of gov“ 
emment, its ancient name of 
Hayti. It has been subject 
to various revolutions since; 
but continues to maintain it* 
independence. Under the 
Spanish and French, the reli¬ 
gion wai Roman Catholic, and 
the mass of the people were 
extremely ignorant. The pre¬ 
sent government supports 
schools in all the principal 
settlements, to instruct the 
youth in the principles of 
morality and virtue. Protein- 
tants are tolerated and en¬ 
couraged. In the early part 
of 1824, the government of 
Hayti sent an agent to the 
United States, who was au¬ 
thorized to defray the expense 
of transporting, during the 
year, 6,000 colored people to 
Hayti. The government of¬ 
fers also to give the emigrant* 
a perpetual title to the land 
which they cultivate. In con¬ 
sideration of these proposal 
of President Boyer, a society 
has been formed in the city 
of \ew-York to promote the 
same design. 

In 1820, the British tall 
Foreign School Society re* 
ported 1,300 pupils, in their 
schools in this Island, viz. at 
Au Borgupy Cape Henry , Fori 

Ba |p4 Jeom Me 


years. 

dared 
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Him 




Umbe $ Plaisance, 

Paw, St Louis, 

Sam Souci.' 

Port an Prince, 

Hedea, district in Otaheite, 
where Mr. Wilson at Matavai 
opened a chapel, in 1818. His 
labors hay# not been in vain. 

Hemel en Aarde, Hospi¬ 
tal for the relief of Hottentot 
Jepers, about 12 miles from 
Caledon, S. Africa, and a short 
distance from the sea. 

Mission; U. B. 1823.— Pe¬ 
ter Leitner , M.—Mr. L. prin¬ 
cipally confines his labors to 
the Hospital, under the super¬ 
intendence of the government, 
which contained, in 1823, about 
156 patients. The cordiality 
with which was received, 
excited hopes of success, which 
lave been more than realized. 

Henreefore, formerly 
JCowabee, the most central of 
Che Saadh villages, about 40 
miles N.W. Delhi, Hind. The 
ifaadhs ape separatists from 
the prevailing religion of the 
Hindoos ; a name expressive 
•f their great purity and de- 







# 


Mission ; C. M. S. 1820.' 
Mative teachers have been sta¬ 
tioned here, and have labored 
with considerable success, in 
several neighboring villages 
•f this interesting people. 

Hjepzjbah, formerly, Rhi- 

; see Bush¬ 



mans. 

Herrnhut, 

m Up. 




town, Saxony, 
founded, in 
the United Brethren, 









of their 
among the 


; see Raimi* 

High Kraal ; 
dorp • 

Hightower, 
lion, A. B. C. F. M. among 
the Cherokees, $5 miles S. S,« 
W. Carmel, and about 
S. ‘{3. Brainerd, situated on 
river Etowee, now called 
Hightower. In 1818, the In* 
dians here were desirous of 

* m. 

religious instruction for their 
children; but were long deni¬ 
ed the privilege. In Nov, 
1822, Isaac’Procter, assistant 
M. visited the place. A school- 
house was immediately erect¬ 
ed, and in April, 1823, he open¬ 
ed a school under favorable 
auspices. ■ This school is in 
an important place, both on. 
account of the number of 
children, who live within a 
moderate distance, and th® 
solicitude their parents mani¬ 
fest for their regular and 
punctual attendance. Oct. 
12, 1823 , a church was form¬ 
ed here, consisting of 6 per¬ 
sons, belonging to the mission 
family. A work of grace soon 
commenced, and as fruits of 
the revival, 16 natives, in A- 
pril, 1824, were received into 
Christian fellowship, 
of their children were 

ed. 

« 

Hindostaji, country, in In* 
dia, Asia, extends from Cap® 
Comorin to the Himaleh moun- 












from the river Sinde or Indus, 
®n the W. bordering upon 
Persia, to the mountains which 
separate Bengal from Cassay 
mod the Burman dominions; 
in the southern part, the Bay 
of Bengal lies E. and the In¬ 
dian ocean, S. and W. It is 
situated between 8° and 35° 
N. lat.; and 66° and 92° E. 
Ion. Greatest length about 
1,890 miles ; breadth, 1.600. 

The dimate and seasons are 
considerably diversified by dif¬ 
ference of latitude and local 
situation; nevertheless thro* 
the wide regions of Hindos- 
tan there is some similarity of 
climate. This vast country 
consists chiefly of large plains, 
fertilized by numerous rivers 
and streams, and interspersed 
with a few .ranges of hills. 
The periodical rains and in¬ 
tense heat produce a luxuri¬ 
ance of vegetation almost un¬ 
known in any other country 
cn tha globe. 

Hindostan has been known 
to Europeans for three cen¬ 
turies. The Portuguese, at 
that time, the greatest naval 
power in the world, formed 
the first commercial establish¬ 
ments in the country. The 
Spaniards, the Dutch, the 
French, the Danes and En¬ 
glish have since been attract¬ 
ed by commercial interests; 
but it was reserved for the 
last mentioned power to gain 
almost unlimited sway in Hin- 


bee n Ta¬ 
rn 100 to 




The populaii 
riously estimate 
120 , 000 , 000 ; ' 
pally idolater* 





its. Mahom- 
* and Jews 

duce the^l- 
is t humiliat- 
ince and de¬ 
ling to th4ir 
souis of wo- 


male sex to the most humiliat¬ 
ing state of ignorance and de¬ 
gradation. According to their 
sacred books, the souis of wo¬ 
men, as well as all individuals 
of inferior casts, are condem¬ 
ned to continual transmigra¬ 
tions, till they are regenerated 
In the bodies of men. In per¬ 
fect agreement with such de¬ 
grading ideas of the female 
character, the women are 
held under the absolute con¬ 
trol of the men in the most 
utter ignorance and abject 
servitude. 

Religion .—The Hindoos 
seem to possess some vaga© 
and unintelligible notion of a 

.supreme, invincible, Immate¬ 
rial, abstract existence or be¬ 
ing, who is no more than a 
negation of all qualities* 
Hence they object to the doc¬ 
trine that God is a spirit, and 
say it is impossible for an 
immaterial being to create 
materia] objects, or to have 
any control over them. Hern 
they found their system of 
polytheism, and their god 
Brahma is installed as crea¬ 
tor of all things, Vishnu, the 
preserver, and Siva, the de¬ 
stroyer ; all gods in human 
form. And on the same prin¬ 
ciple, as new emergencies 
arose in tbe imaginations of 




fed idolaters, and 
i for a variety of 
multiplied them, 
to each a parile- 
ntil they swelled 







the catalo 
to the monstrous 

THIRTY* 
mong the 












there is not one. whose moral 

correct, 
symbols 
are exhibited in the principal 
temples to inflame the passiens 
«£ the votaries. Their super* 
■tition is characterized by a 
puerile extravagance of con- 

as hostile to the cul- 
reason, as the encr- 
practices is revolt- 

Itoppresses 
the former by its horrid ab- 
iiirdities, and extinguishes the 
Jjitter by the cruelty of its 
rites. All casts worship the 
Ganges. The Hindoos choose 
the banks «f this river for 
their worship, because the 
merit of works performed here 
becomes, according to their 
■acred books,exceedingly aug¬ 
mented ; and, on the same 
principles, many drown them¬ 
selves in this stream, not 
doubting but they shall imme¬ 
diately ascend to heaven. The 

declare, that the 
name, or the touch 
i, takes away all 
heinous—that 
Ganges, tho 
of 800 miles, 
sin, and enti- 
yet visiting 
stream is 
deemed an act of he greatest 
merit and reward, The Hin¬ 
doo® are extremel anxious to 
die in § 
and if a 
at home. 






choose to die 




heir books state* 
“There are 3,500,000 holy 
places belonging to Ganga; 
the person who looks at Gan¬ 
ga, or bathes in this river* 
obtains all the fruit which ari- 
from 


ses 






view of 



3,500,000 
the deplorable 
superstition, the late Dr. 
stated, “Except 
the Veda, which countenances 
the burning of 






no writers ever 
a more extensive 

misery, than those who 
made the Ganges a 
river. Thousands, yea mil¬ 
lions of people are annu 
drawn from their homes 
peaceful labors, several times 
in the year, to visit different 
holy places of this river, at a 
great expense of time, and 
money spent in making offer¬ 
ing to the goddess. Expen¬ 
sive journeys are undertaken, 
by vast multitudes, to obtain 
the water of this river; or 
carry the sick, the dying, 
dead, or the bones of the 
to its baoks. Some person 
undertake a journey of 
months to bathe in the 
ges, to perform the ri 
deceased relations, and 
ry back its water 
gious and medicinal uses, 
many thousands perish 
sickness and want in 
journies. 
dying suffer, 
ed to all 
the open air 
the river, and in being chok- 

ibort, 
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The religion or 


most 


bo eyes, hut those oi omnis¬ 
cience, can see all the foul 
deeds lone tipoi>| and by the 
aides of this river ; and the 
day of judgment alone can 
bring all these deeds to light.” 

The religion or superstition 
of the Hindoos presents the 
most formidable barriers a- 
gainst the introduction of 
Christianity. They go back , 
some thousands of years to fii 
the date of their religion", nor 
are they easily induced to ex 
amine the claims of another, 
less congenial to their feel¬ 
ings, and, especially, one which 
they consider merely ephem¬ 
eral. Their religion, too, in¬ 
structs them to cherish a set¬ 
tled aversion to foreigners, 
and to treat such as unclean, 
because ceremonial purity is 
disregarded. Hence the dif¬ 
ficulty of gaining access to 
the heart, or even to the pres¬ 
ence of a Hindoo. Languages 
must be acquired before the 
knowledge of Christianity can 
be circulated. There arc a- 
bout 60 different dialects in 
Hindustan. Another difficulty 
more appalling than all these, 
arises from the laws of Cast. 

Cast is a Portuguese word. 
Jali, the Indian term, signi¬ 
fies a genus or kind. Th# 
different casts of the Hindoos 
ure, therefore, considered as 
no many different species of 
human beings,and it is believed 
that different forms of wor¬ 
ship and habits of life are ne¬ 
cessarily adapted to each. 
Originally there were 4 casts, 
which are sunoosed to have 






parts as 
ferent ] 







from suck 
their dif¬ 
ist wire 



the 2d w< 
diers ; the 





sol 

and 



chanics and servants. This 
distribution is of remote• anti¬ 
quity. Only 2 of the original 
casts remain, the first and the 
last, the Brahmins and Sood- 
ers. In process of time, the 
original distinction extended 
to a subdivision of employ¬ 
ments. There are now about 
100 different casts, all of 
which are included under the 
general denominations ef 
Brahmins and Sooders. Sub¬ 
division has been added to sub¬ 
division. The lowest cast of 
Sooderu, for instance, admits 
of many subordinate cast!, 
extending to persons of tbs 
most servile occupations, and 
each invariably follow* the 
occupation of his forefathers* 
From generation to genera¬ 
tion the same family follow 
the same business, and hold 
the same rank; a circum¬ 
stance which, while it sup¬ 
presses every aspiring aim, 
has greatly contributed to 
perfect the ingenuity of Hin¬ 
doo artisans. The Brahmim, 
however, reserve to them¬ 
selves the right of descending 
to secular employments, and 
even to those which are me¬ 
nial. Accocding to the rules 
of cast, those of one may net 


drink 
It is 






eves ear or 
of another, 
of the high 
ink water is 








the family of a i 
and, ewmn in those 
where Europeans 
mien, the heathen 
under the lowest a 
The distinction 


€ a instance of life, adherence 
to it is viewed as a matter of 
religion, and the casts become 
so many religious sects. If 
one violates the rules of his 
cast, he is excommunicated, 
which is called losing cast 
From that time his nearest 
relations abandon him: and 
he can seldom recover his for¬ 
mer standing, only by a large 
fee to the Brahmins. In this 
way he may generally be re¬ 
stored, lint not always. Dr. 
Carey mentions the case of a 
man, .who had lost .cast, by 
means of a woman in his fam¬ 
ily, who while the Mahome¬ 
tans had possession of the 
province, had, been compelled 
to live with a Mussulman. He 
offered 10,000, or about 
$44,400 for the recovery of 
his cast, but could not regain 

The horrid chain of cast 
has been an almost insur¬ 
mountable barrier against the 
spread of the Gospel, especial¬ 
ly among the higher orders of 
Hindoos ; but it begins to dis- 
■olve through the agency of 

ecu of the Divine Spirit, and 
there are many, even among 
the Brahmins, who have re¬ 
nounced their high cast for 
the humbling doctrines of the 


tion of Tracts, and the Bible, or 
parts of it in most of the numer¬ 
ous dialects of the country. 

have renounced their gods, 
the Ganges, and their priests, 
have shaken off the chain of 
cast, and more than fifty of 
these have become, in soma 
sense, Missionaries. It is also 
supposed that 30,000 children, 
in different parts of Hindoe- 
tan, are enjoying the advan¬ 
tages of learning something 
of the Christian religion in the 
numerous schools. Enough 
has been done Co raise a cheer¬ 
ing hope that the time is not 
far distant, when Christianity 
will triumph over Hindoo pre¬ 
judices and superstitions; and 
yet enough remains to be 
done, In this opening field, to 
call forth the energies of 
Christendom.— See Aerimeer* 


nares, tftngtu, sson 
tic , Delhi, <Malaba\ 
rissa , Oude,Surat, 
Hobart Town 
the island, Vax 
E md, on the W. 
Derwent, 12 mi] 
mouth. It con 
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Town, a 
completed by the exertions of 
m few pious, persevering* men, 
wh© had enjoyed the blessings 
of the Gospel in New South 
Wales. Encouraged' by this 
exhibition of their readiness to 
receive instruction, he estab¬ 
lished schools, and labored 

assiduity. His 
Jail, Hospital, 
and Barracks, 
productive of much 
especially among the 
invalids. 

Hododo, Mission-Station, 
W. M. S. 1822, near Cape 
North, NewZealand, 100 miles 
from the Bay of Islands. Mr. 
Leigh , if. 

Hogbrook ; see Regent's 

Town. 

Hoobly, town, Hind, where 
the Missionaries at Bellary 
have visited, and distributed 
large quantities of Tracts in 
3 different languages, which 
have been well received, and 
in many instances diligently 
studied. 

Hooge Kraal ; see PaccUts- 







olstxikbxrg; see Green- 
hnd. 

Honduras, province, Mex- 

bounded N. by the 
onduras, E* by the 
Caribbean sea, S. by Nicara- 

W. by Vera Pax. It 

from E, to 
W. and 150 fi )m N. to S» Its 

fertfle, produc- 



tlements here, but the princi¬ 
pal inhabitants are Musqnito 
Indians. 

Mission ; C. 

In consequence 





pnnci- 




strong , Chaplain 
lish settlement 
the benevolent 
Commandant 
the Society 
sistance, Kev. 

2d Chaplain, 

Moore, teachers, 

Moore , printer, 
pal design of this 
ment was to promote more 
extensively the good of the 
settlement, and also to diffuse 
the blessings of Christianity 
among the Musquito Indians, 
who inhabit a large tract of 
country. The inhabitants of 
the settlement readily enter¬ 
ed into the views of the Soci¬ 
ety and seconded their efforts 
by liberal contributions. 

B. M. S. 1822 .—J. Bourne^ 
M.—Mr. B. is stationed at 
Belize , a place situated on a 
river of the same name. On 
account of some difficulties 
attending a mission among the 
native tribes at the time, Mr. 
B. turned his attention to the 
disbanded African soldiers, 
who, with their 
side near Belize . 
pect* of the 
co u raging. 

Honoruru 
rah. 
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Three Brethren were at first 
itationed here, with a view to 
benefit 

who reside on the Lorentyn. 

ne sue- 
nalives, and 
in that 
account of 
untoward circumstances, they 

the station, in 
was, however, re* 
1754, by Lewis C. 

whose magnani- 
persevering efforts, 
tacie was surraount- 
,in 1759, a church was 
erected for the accommoda¬ 
tion of his increasing 1 congre¬ 
gation. Though many discour¬ 
agements still attended the 
iixertions of the brethren ; 
yet they witnessed some fruit, 
as the reward of their labors. 
It 1789, the number of bap¬ 
tized persons was 83; in 1800 
the number had increased to 
169, 84 of whom were com¬ 
municants. In 1806, the whole 
■ettlement was destroyed by 
ire. In June, 1812, the breth¬ 
ren, Genii i and Hafa , renew¬ 
ed the station; but after la¬ 
boring several years with lit- 
success, they removed to 
river Neukeer, and form¬ 
ed a station called Good Intent , 
and about the same time, es- 

the river 






Copename. 

Hope, lar<re estate, on the 

*a, W, Indies, 
English 



a school 
the Church 









for the accommodation of the 

increasing number of 
, who amounted in 
1 82 1 ,to 471, from this and sever 
ral neighboring estates, 
improvement of the pu 
far exceeded the 
guine expectations 
Hopedale, on 
Labrador, a little 
Mission ; U. 

A 

strong desire 
the Esquimaux Indians to 
religious teachers 
mong them, excited 
success which were 
mediately realized. The mis¬ 
sion, however, soon became 
more prosperous, and has con¬ 
tinued to experience the fos¬ 
tering care of heaven. In 
1812, the congregation con¬ 
sisted of 122 persons, 88 of 
whom had been baptized. The 
number of baptised had in¬ 
creased, in 1822, to 150, of 
whom 56 were communicants. 

Horton, town, Nova-Scotia, 
35 milek W. Halifax. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have labored here with som# 
success. 

Hottentots, inhabitants 
a large territory in the 
ern part of Africa. They 
pie a country extending 
the Cape of Good 
the W. coast to 
river, which separates it from 
the country ef the Bootchua 
oas and Damaras 
part of the 
and extends a 
to the Great 
The 







































when necessity compels them 
to exertion. They are sus¬ 
ceptible of strong* attachments, 
find express the warmest grat¬ 
itude for any token of kind¬ 
ness. They are capable of 
feeling the force of a benevo¬ 
lent action, and glory in dis¬ 
charging a debt of obligation. 
Fidelity and a strict adhe¬ 
rence to truth are commenda¬ 
ble traits in their characters. 
Their habitations consist prin¬ 
cipally of low huts, so con¬ 
structed, that a man of com¬ 
mon stature cannot stand 
•rect in them. In their reli¬ 
gious views, they are but little 
removed from the brute crea¬ 
tion have no idea of the Su¬ 
preme Being.and are apparent¬ 
ly destitute of any religious 
principle. They have, how¬ 
ever, some indistinct notions 
of a future state. Their lan¬ 
guage is said to be a compo¬ 
sition of discordant, inharmo¬ 
nious sounds, more resembling 
the jargon of the feathered 
tribes, than the musical sounds 
«f the human voice. 

The U. B. established a 
mission among this people in 
1737, which was renewed in 
1792; since which the Lon¬ 
don Society has sent out many 
Missionaries. The arts of civ¬ 
ilization have been introduced 
among them, and the liberal 
■upport, they give to religious 





ons, is 
of the 


power 





Ther 

classes among the Hottentots, 
the inhabitants of the Colony! 
the Namaquas, and the Bush- 
mani.—See t inaquas, Bush¬ 
mans . 

For Jlfisnon* among the 
Colonial Hottentots, see Beth • 
elsdorp , Enon, Chmdentkal ,» 
Groenkloof, Htmel en Aard$ 9 
Paarl, Pacaltsdorp , Sttllm - 
botch , Tfuopolit , TuUmgh* 

Howrah, or Hmtrah , pop¬ 
ulous suburb of ( afcutta, oft 
the opposite side of the Hoogly, 
in which reside many English¬ 
men, and thousands of native*. 
Since 1821, the Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries at Calcutta have la¬ 
bored here with encouraging 
success. Chapels have been 
erected, and schools opened 
for the natives, in which the 
Scriptures are the only read¬ 
ing books. — J. Slratham, M. 

The L. M. S. has also a 

* 

place of worship here, which 
is well attended. 

Huahejne, one of the Soci¬ 
ety Islands, in the Pacific O- 
cean, about 90 miles E. Ola- 
heite. It is 20 miles- in cir¬ 
cuit, and contains about 2,1)00 
inhabitants. W. Ion. 151° 10'. 
S. lat. 16° 43'. • 

Mission; L. M. S. 1818.— 
Charles Barff.\ M.—Previous 
to the establishment of th* 


Mission on this Island, 
had been abolished 
the influence of M 
efforts at Otaheite: 



rai9- I Mission 



bnt th# 
r arrival^ 


* * ^ \ A 


lit 




























mmumm 
people, 
desire t 


io manifested little 
enjoy religious in» 
The tone of feel- 
rer, soon changed, 
naries were treated 
greatest deference 


log, 



and 




Jt, and every possi- 
was made to facili- 
>erations of the Mis- 


■ion. j^mcient measures were 
adopted to establish schools, 
which, in 1823, contained 
1,060 scholars, of whom 700 
were adults. In 1820, a house 
was dedicated to Christian 
worship, on which occasion, 
1,600 persons were supposed 
to be present. A church was 
formed, April 15, 1821, con¬ 
sisting of 16 individuals, and, 
in 1823, the number had in¬ 
creased to 54. About 600 
adults have been baptized, be¬ 
tide nearly 350 children. Oct. 
11818, an Auxiliary Missiona¬ 
ry Society was organized, 
which, during the 3 first years, 
transmitted, in articles of pro¬ 
duce, the value of nearly 
$2,000. In Huaheine, has 
been witnessed* one of the 
grandest triumphs of Chris¬ 
tianity the world ever beheld, 
idolatry and ignorance fied 
apace before the light of the 
Gospel, and where the horrid 
crime of infanticide was cool- 










by unfeeling 
i are now ded- 
i baptism. A- 
where drunk- 
d murder were 


Hudson’s Bat, large bay of 
N. America, extending from 
Ion. 78° to 95° W. and from 
52° to 68° N. The’Hudson’s 
Bay Company have several 
settlements and forts, espe* 
cially on the west side, where 
their agents carry on a traffic 
with the scattered tribes of 
Indians for furs. The com* 
pany’s settlements extend 600 
miles to the west, in W. Ion, 
106° 27'. 

The Indians who inhabit 
the immense territories of this 
Company are very numerous, 
and almost all wandering 
tribes, subsisting entirely by 
hunting and fishing. Some of 
them, however, are in cir¬ 
cumstances highly favorable 
to their civilization ; but are 
living in the most degraded 
state of heathenism. The 
Europeans, who reside among 
them have generally - sunk 
into a similar state as to mo¬ 
rality and religion. Till re¬ 
cently, no Protestant mission¬ 
ary could be found, seeking 
to introduce the knowledge 
of Christianity among the na¬ 
tives, from the borders of the 
U. States to the utmost point 
of the Company’s territories 
toward the north; and from 
the line of Up. Canada to the 
Pacific ocean.—See Med .Rim¬ 
er tettlement . 

Hulaliuw; see Karuko. 

Humpeb, town, in the vi¬ 
cinity of Bellary, Hind, where 

the 
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from all parts of the country. 
In 1812, it was judged that 
nearly a million were present. 
Persons were present at a 
late festival, who came more 
than 200 miles, for the ex¬ 
cess purpose of receiving 
Tracts. These secret mis¬ 
sionaries have been instru- 



Hurdwar, town, in Delhi, 
Hind, on the Ganges, where 
that river, issuing from the 
mountains, enters the plains 
#f Hindostan. It is a cele- 


| brated resort of Hindoo Pil¬ 
grims for bathing in the sa¬ 
cred stream. A fair is also 
held here annually, at which, 
it Is said, from 2 to 800,000 
persons usually attend. On 
particular occasions, the num¬ 
ber of Devotees has been, 
calculated at nearly a million; 
and recently, at 2 millions. 
This is an important post; 
and, on these occasions, mis¬ 
sionary efforts have been faith¬ 
fully and successfully mad#* 
Burriall ; see Bdbnu 




i. 



IffTAfKsee Delaga* Bm 

Irkutsk, chief city of Sibe¬ 
ria, Russia, near lake Baikal. 
B. Ion. 104.° N. lat. 52.° It 
Is the see of a Greek arch¬ 
bishop, has an ecclesiastical 
seminary and several acade** 
mies, and is a place of consid¬ 
erable commerce. Fopula- 

M • ^ A a « * 


. S. sta- 
js here. 






communicate Christian In¬ 
struction to the neighboring 
tribes of Buriats; but they 
removed to Selinginsk, about 
200 miles S. E* in about a 
year, to enjoy better facilities 
for the accomplishment of 


their benevolent 
See BuriuU. Selin 
Irwin, or Jratne, 
Jamaica, W. Ii 
Montego bay. 
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Island Cove 


ong. 
small island 



Mission ; 
fan Barr 




in a state 
wretchedness. 
. M. S.— Nin- 
In this circuit, 
and Hunt's 
congregations are 
number of mcm* 
295 ; scholars 
in the sabbath schools, nearly 
800. The children generally 
make satisfactory improve- 



Isle of Fuajnce ; see Jtfau- 
riitus 

Isle Rbonde, small island, 
W. Indies, about 6 miles from 
Grenada. Inhabitants, about 
300. chiefly slaves. This isl¬ 
and was peopled by the remov¬ 
al of f estates from Antigua, 
about 1790, where the slaves 
had enjoyed the benefit of the 
Uuited Brethren’s labors; the 
fruits of which continue to be 
iy>pareat, in their reference 




1 I 



institution*, 
W esiey am 
, have 


inc hided this 
circuit, and their 
been attended 
able success. 

Isles 
islands in 
the coast of W. 
mark the 




have 




of Sierra Leqi 




These 



were ceded ay 

the British, afrout 181 

which time, Rev. J, 

has labored here under Urn 

« 

patronage of government. H® 

soon collected a considerable 

congregation, and hoped to 
establish schools throughout 

the islands. 

Islington, village, England, 
united to London on N side, 
by a continued range of build¬ 
ings. Population, 15,000. 

The C, M. S. has made ar¬ 
rangements to found an In¬ 
stitution. at this place, for the 
education of Missionaries. 

Itchilady ; see Tranqw* 
bar* 
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Jacob’s 1 

land* 

Jaffna, 


i 


see Green- 



Jajfnapatam, 
the Borthern 
connected 
by an isthmus, 
long, and 10 
wide. The whole district is 
one continued plain, no part 
of it rising higher than 30 
feet above the level of the 
sea. It is considered the most 
healthy, fertile, and populous 
part of the island. The in¬ 
habitants, the number of 
whom is variously estimated 
from 120, to 200,000, are 
principally Malabars, who em¬ 
igrated from the continent. 
They are a brave people, and 
far superior in energy to the 
Cingalese, the original inhab¬ 
itants of the island. With 
the exception of a few thou¬ 
sand Roman Catholics, a small 
number of Mahomedans, and 
2 or 300 nominal Christians, 

population of this 
are heathens, and re¬ 
devoted to their idol- 

While the 
possession of the 
island, considerable effort was 

infuse into their 
principles of Chris- 
no one was eligi- 
office of govern- 
he professed the 
the 


Chris tia 
of the 
















motives 
tized. 
ters 

their religio 
sooner was 
by the 

than they almost 
consent, threw 
fession of Christianity 
resumed their former super¬ 
stitions. They have not, how¬ 
ever, given their sanction to 
some of the more appalling 
practices of heathenism, such 
as the horrid custom of burn¬ 
ing widows, and of polygamy. 
Their religion is that of the 
Brahmins, though they are 
not so devotedly attached to 
their peculiar rites, as are 
some of the devotees of that 
system ; and they have feebler 
prejudices against Christian¬ 
ity. A few miles from JafF- 
napatain is a famous Hindoo 
temple, at whose shrine they 
pay thsir devotions. 

They speak the 
Malabar language, a 
that is spoken 
ions of people 
continent 
part of 
together with 

a religious nature were trans¬ 
lated and published in the 
Tamul languageby the Dutch; 
but soon after their depart- 

district wa* envelop- 
ignorance and iupersti- 
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lion, and remained i 
condition, with little 
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in 1815 


sent out 4 Missionaries, viz. 
Rev. Messrs. Richards , Meigs, 
JPoor and Warrens, who with 
the wive* of the 3 former, ar¬ 
rived at Colombo, March 22, 
1816. After mature delibera¬ 
tion, they deemed it expedi¬ 
ent to establish themselves in 
the district of Jaffna. This 
they considered a place of 
greater promise, both on ac¬ 
count of the less inveterate 
prejudices of the people, and 
the vast field it would ulti¬ 
mately open to Missionary 
efforts, from the circumstance 
that millions across the chan¬ 
nel speak the Tamul lan¬ 
guage. Application was im¬ 
mediately made to govern¬ 
ment for permission, and lib¬ 
erty was soon granted them 
to occupy the ancient church 
buildings and glebe lands in 
several of the parishes. The 
Missionaries, having deter¬ 
mined upon Tiilipally and 
Batticotta, as suitable places 
to commence their operations, 
repaired immediately to Jaff¬ 
na, and proceeded to make 
the necessary repairs. 

In June, 1819, Rev. Messrs. 
Winslow, Spaulding, and 

John Scudder , with their 
Wives, sailed from Bestoi^te 
strengthen this mission. The- 
three former arrived at Co¬ 
lombo in Deo, and the latter 


soon after. 

principal ei 
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to be < 
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parishes to 
whose imm< 
was intrust* 
the superint 





sionaries. hoarding scnoois, 
also, were established at each; 
of the stations, in which chil¬ 
dren were supported by the 
bounty of benevolent individ¬ 
uals or societies in this coun¬ 
try. These schools are under 
the immediate care and in¬ 
struction of the Missionaries, 
or their wives. At the first 
opening of these schools, $12 
was considered a sum ade¬ 
quate to defray the expenses 
of one scholar a year. But 
after a thorough trial, this 
sum was found insufficient to 
cover the contingent expen¬ 
ses, and consequently, in 1821, 
the sum was raised from 12 to 
20 dollars. 

The number of pupils in the 
boarding schools, in 1823, was 
118: the whole number of 
free schools at the same time, 
was 32, and the number of 
children attending them was 
rising of 1,500. Owing to the 
superstitious views of the peo¬ 
ple, at the commencement of 
the nussion, hoy* only wore suf¬ 
fered to receive the benefit of 
Instruction. ; but their pre¬ 
judices hmve been so far re¬ 
moved, that day schools have 
been recently opened for the 
benefit of females, 

and will probably be short hr 


shortly 
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executed, o 
native Colli 
stitution, it 
tend to a m< 


sion 

and 









connecting the study 
sciences with Chris- 
will raise the stand¬ 


ard of education, and strike a 
deadly blow at the root of 
idolatry. Here, also, native 
preachers, translators, teach¬ 
ers and assistants, can be well 
qualified for each of these de¬ 
partments, who will ultimate¬ 
ly render important service 
to the Mission. An Academy, 
also, is about to he establish¬ 
ed at Batticotta, as a school 
preparatory for admission into 
the College. 

Soon after the arrival of the 

first Missionaries at Colombo, 
they were organized into a 
church . After their removal 
to Jaffna, though stationed at 

different places, it was thought 

best to act in concert, and 

have but one church, with 
which all the mission-family 
might he united. Since the 
establishment of the mission, 
24 natives have been received 
into Christian fellowship; and 
with the exception of 2 or 3 , 
have uniformly adorned their 
Christian profession, and ex¬ 
emplified the beneficial effects 
of missionary efforts. Three 
individuals have been licensed 

deluded brethren. These, to¬ 
gether with some of the more 
forward scholars in the board 
inir-schools, make freauent it¬ 


inerations 
#£ ilia dist 



parts 




and conversa- 
natives, afford 
o the mission, 
holars, not be- 
■ church, are 


hopefully pious, and many 
more seriously disposed, so 
that the Missionaries at this 
place, by means of their 
schools, the distribution of 
Tracts, conversations ' and 
preaching, are continually ex¬ 
erting a powerful and happy 
influence on a large popula¬ 
tion. 

In addition to the stations 
occupied by the American 

Missionaries, the Wesleyan 
and Church Missionary Socie¬ 
ties have each stations in Jaff¬ 
na, and their Missionaries 

have labored with considera¬ 
ble success. 

Mission; see BatticottOy 
Caradive , Jaffnapatam , Jltake- 
apperty , Mallagum , Manepy , 
Matherkel, Ntllore, Oodooville, 
Panditeripo , Point Pedro, 
Surlepurum , Tillipally , Par- 
dealadipoo. 

Jaffnapatam, or Jaffna■> 
large and very populous town, 
capital of the district of Jaff¬ 
na, situated several miles from 
the sea, on a navigable river. 
It is the second town in the 
island, and the residence of 
the superintendent of the dis¬ 
trict. The inhabitants are 
principally of Mahomedan ex¬ 



traction. E. Ion, 
iat, 9° 42'. 

Mission; W, I 
Robert Carver , , 
Ms. John Hunti 
The Missionaries 
in the Tamul la 
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large and attentive congrega¬ 
tion. They also itinerate in 
the neighboring parishes, and 
preach with much acceptance, 
to numerous crowds of people, 
In addition to these labors, 
they have the care of 10 
schools, beside one for females. 
Pupils, 510—Catechists and 
schoolmasters, 11—-members 
in Society, 25. In Dec. 1021, 
a Branch Bible Society was 
formed in this place, the funds 
•f which have since much in¬ 
creased. 

Jaloqfs, people of W. Afri¬ 
ca, inhabiting the country 
between the lower part of the 
Gambia and the Senegal. 
They are jet black, are divid¬ 
ed into several classes or 
easts, are very expert in war, 
and are, therefore, dreaded by 
other nations. Many of them 
profess the Mahomedan reli¬ 
gion; but their extreme igno¬ 
rance, and ridiculously absurd 
prejudices are beyond concep¬ 
tion. The Society of Friends 
has made some advances to¬ 
ward diffusing the light of 
the Gospel among this people. 
Hannah Kilham , one of their 
number, has made considera¬ 
ble progress in learning their 
language, and in reducing it 
to order, with the design of 
translating the Bible and 
other religious books into 


Town, considerable 
r Bathurst, on the 
V. Africa, inhabited 


Jaloof 


by Jaloofs. 

•Mission 
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gregations at this place and 
at Soldiers’ Town, till about 
the close of 1822, when Mr. 
Lane removed to Sierra Le¬ 
one for the recovery of his 
health, and died in April, 
1823. In addition to preach¬ 
ing and devoting much time 
to acquire the language, they 
kept a day school for children. 
Mr. Morgan continues his la¬ 
bors here under many dis¬ 
couragements ; but not with¬ 
out some fruit to awakon his 

/ 

gratitude and encourage him 
to persevere. 

Jamaica, island, W. Indies, 
belonging to the British, _a- 
bout 37 miles S. Cuba, and 50 
W. Hayti, 160 miles long, 
and 50 broad. The island is 
divided by a chain of lofty 
mountains, running nearly 
'from E. to W. through it* 
whole length, the highest 
summits rise 7,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. Many 
rivers flow from the sides 
of the mountains in gentle 
streams, fertilizing the vallies 
through which they glide. 
Some parts of the island are' 
very productive, while others 
are wholly unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion. Of about 5,000,000 of 
acres, which the island con¬ 
tains, only 1,000,000 are un¬ 
der improvement. TJiere are 
3 counties, and 20 parishes, 
containing a population of 
more than 400,000; a large 
proportion of which are slaves, 
who, in their uninstructed 
state, are grossly vicious, ig¬ 
norant, and superstitious. In 
7 parishes in the N. part of 
the island are nearly 150,000 
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instruction. The island is sit¬ 
uated between 75° and 78° W. 
Ion. and 18° and 19* N. lat. 

Missions have been estab¬ 
lished by several different So- 



benefit of the 




ed 


In 1754, the U. B. sent 3 
Missionaries to this island 
who were supported by slave 
proprietors. In little more 
than a year they had collect¬ 
ed a congregation of 800, 26 
of whom were baptized. In 
1767—8, more than 250 ne¬ 
groes were baptized ; but the 
mission has since languished, 
and the success has been 
small compared with other 
stations. In 1823, the breth¬ 
ren occupied 4 stations, with 
the same number of Mission¬ 
aries. 

In 1789, Dr. Coke visited 
this island, and was soon in¬ 
strumental in establishing a 

Wesleyan mission here. Mis¬ 
sionaries were, at first, cordi¬ 
ally received by the inhabit¬ 
ants ; they, however, soon met 
with opposition, not only from 
the lower classes of the peo¬ 
ple, but also from the colonial 
government. In 1812, one of 
the Missionaries was actual¬ 
ly imprisoned a month, for 
preaching on the sabbath. 
Notwithstanding their numer¬ 
ous embarrassments they have 
persevered in their benevo¬ 
lent efforts, and have now 
several flourishing stations. 
In the latter part of 1823, the 
Society employed 12 Mission¬ 
aries on the island, and had 
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400 


The Soci 
sion of the 
employs a 
who has a 





es, 





1,100, and 400 communicant!!. 
Other Missionaries have been 
appointed. 

Here are also 2 Bible Soci¬ 
eties, auxiliary to the B. F. 
B. S. one of which has been 
formed by people of color, and 
has existed several years. 

Stations; see Bath., Belle - 
mont, Bogue, Blue Hole, Car¬ 
mel, Falmouth, Flam stead. 
Grateful Hill, Irwin,Kingston 
Manchioneal, Mesopotamia , 
Montego Bay, Movant Bay, 
New Eden, Fori Antonio , Port 
Royal, St* Anri’s Bay, Spanish 
Town , Stony Hill , Unity. 

James Town, town, in S. E. 
part of the island, Fulo Pe¬ 
nang, containing a considera¬ 
ble Chinese population. 

Mission; L M. S.—Rev. 
Walter H* Medhurst , former¬ 
ly Missionary at Malacca, re¬ 
moved here in 1819 or 20, 
and engaged in the education 
and religious instruction oil 
Chinese and Malays. In the 
latter part of 1821, he remov¬ 
ed to Java; and this station 
is now visited by the Mission¬ 
aries from Georgetown, who 


the 


carry 
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miles long, and i 
situated betwe 
115° E. ion, and 
lat. This is la 
much richness s 


it 45 wide, 

105° and 

and 9° S. 

& 

possesses 
fertility of 
, in great 




ed about 25 miles westward 
of the Jordan, and 40, E. Med¬ 
iterranean sea, E. loo. 35® 
20 '. N. lat. 31° 48'. It is 





abundance ana pcrieciion, 
most of the articles raised in 
the E. India islands. The in¬ 
habitants are principally Ja¬ 
panese, though there are some 
Malays and Chinese. They 
are naturally, a proud, haugh¬ 
ty people; but indolent and 
pusillanimous. They live in 
low huts, and sit or lie upon 
the ground, and take their 
food with their fingers. Some 
of the arts of civilized life 
have, however, been introduc¬ 
ed among them, and their con¬ 
dition is improving, though 
most of them are exceedingly 
ignorant and superstitious. 
Population about five millions. 

Their prevailing religion is 
llahomedanism, though they 
are careless ©fits rites, and 
little observant of the laws of 
their prophets. Their lan¬ 
guage is a dialect of the Ma¬ 
lay. The first settlements on 
this island were made by the 
Dutch. It was captured by 
the English, in 1811, but was 
noon restored to the first pro¬ 
prietors. Considerable effort 
has been made by the London, 
Baptist, and Netherland Mis¬ 
sionary Societies to enlighten 
this idolatrous people, and some 
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ed Salem ; but when the Isra¬ 
elites entered the land of 
Canaan, it was called Jebus, 
from the Jebusites, whose 
capital it was. It was the 
capital of David’s kingdom 
under its present name. Here 
Solomon, his successor, built 
his magnificent temple, which 
was dedicated 1004 years be¬ 
fore Christ. About 418 years 
after this, the city and walls 
were demolished by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. It has been, sev¬ 
eral times, destroyed by the 
enemies of God, and rebuilt 
by bis chosen people. It was 
formerly very magnificent 
and populous. In the reign 
of Tiberius it was rendered 
memorable by being the seen* 
of many of Christ’s miracles, 
and, especially, of his death 
and resurrection. The city 
was taken and destroyed by 
Titus, A. D. 70. At the 
siege, according to Josephus, 
97,000 were taken prisoners, 
11,000 perished with hunger, 
and the whole number of 
slain and prisoners during the 
war, was 1,460,000. It was 
soon rebuilt, has since been 
often plundered and partially 
destroyed, and for several 
centuries, has been annexed 
to the Turkish empire. It 
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vary 




the N. E. 




countries, who 

J & * 

to the Turks, 
enclosed with 
with tow- 
castle. 
King' sup- 
of the wall, 
to be 40, 
The city is 
hills ; viz. 
W. part; Cal- 
W.; Moriah, 
and Bezetha, at 
It is nearly square, 
short of 3 miles in 

circuit. . 

The population is estimated 
by the same Missionaries ; 
Mussulmans, 10,000 ; Jews, 
5,000; Greeks, 2,000; Cath¬ 
olics. 1,500 ; Armenians, 500. 
Total 20,000. Some think 
the Jews more numerous than 
the Mussulmans. They oc¬ 
cupy, however, a much smal¬ 
ler part of the city than the 
Turks and Arabs. 

The Jews have five syna¬ 
gogues in the quarter where 
they live. The church of the 
holy sepulchre, supposed to 
include all the places con¬ 
nected with the crucifixion 
and entombment of our Sav¬ 
ior, is on Calvary. Then® 
are also 11 Mosques, and 
10 Monasteries, belonging 
different denominations 
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The 
mo 
lar. with 





are of stone, 
low and irregu- 
roofs or terraces, 
e of which usual- 



rises a small 




The 

thoifi 


toward the street 
lj strong iron 






wooden 
women 
those who 

pass. 

and most 
There are 
the city, 
commerce, 
by strangers, 

Passover. 

Jerusalem 
“perfection of 
the “glory of all 
recollection of 
dear to every 
fills the mind with a 
sand tender and affecting as¬ 
sociations. With this we as¬ 
sociate the most interesting 
scenes and events of 4,000 
years. This was selected by 
Jehovah for his dwelling place, 
and here his glory wai ren¬ 
dered visible. This was the 
city of David. Hither the 
tribes came up to worship. 
Here enraptured prophets saw 
bright visions of the world 
above, looked far down 
vale of time, foresaw the 
important events relating 
the advent, life, 
resurrection of our 
and published them 
world lying in 
Here our Lord 

the ends of his 

#■ 

sion ; and 
apostles to 

to all nations, finning at 
Jerusalem . Hi , too, the 
wrath 
out upon 
and has laid waste his herit¬ 
age. “ffoio doth the city sit 
solitary that was full of people^ 
that was great among the 
















nations 
the, 




he - 
advcr - 
his hand 
things , 
Aave entered 


strikingly 
contrasts the 
ancient state 

the following 



once thychurchei pray> 
ed and sang, 

Thy foes profanely roar; 
Over thy gate* their ensigns 

bang, 

• Sad tokens of their power. 

How are the seat* #f worship 
broke ? 

They tew the buildings down ; 
And he that deal* the heaviest 
stroke, 

Procure* the chief renown.’’ 

Ps. LXXIV. 

How changed the scene! 

Here, now, every movement 
of the Christian Missionary is 
watehed by the armed Turks, 
and bis life is continually in 

It is one of the most 
fields of Missiona- 
enterprise, and at the same 
time one of the most perilous. 
Mission ;—At present, it 

hazardous to 
make this the head-quarters 

yet it affords 
dies for the 
Scriptures 
crowds of 

city 

at 









1818 , 
Burckhardt 









Christopher 
Jerusalem 
Malta Bible 
Society, and distributed the 
Scriptures 
during the 
in honor of 
cost. 

In 1819, 
ner, Church 
a visit to this city for 
lar purpose. 

Rev. Levi Parsons. 
sionary of the Amer. 
entered Jerusalem, 

1821, and continued here 
than 2 months. Near 
close of Mr. Parsons’ 
here, he stated, “Have now 
visited 13 Greek monasteries, 

1 Catholic, 1 Armenian, 1 Syr¬ 
ian and 1 Coptic, within the 
walls of Jerusalem. Distri¬ 
buted, in. all, including the 
church of St. Constantine, 
1,000 Tracts. These Tracts 
are to be widely distributed ; 
and perhaps read by persons 
several thousands of miles 
from the Holy City, 
very fact, that they 
brought from Jerusalem, will, 
attach to them a 
sanctity ; and give them 
er claims upon the 
of a multitude of 
Rev. Messrs, 
and Jonas King. 
of the 
about 2 
in 1823, 

June, 
they 

Scriptures, gave away 52, mod 
770 Tracts. Among the 

and Armenians they 

ing eager- 
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aesa to possets the Scriptures. 
In the latter part of the same 
year, Mr, Fisk , accompanied 
by Key. Wm. Jowett, Church 
Missionary, again visited this 
city, and in the early part of 


1824 , was joined by Rev. 
Isaac Bird, while his associ¬ 
ate, Rev. Wm Ooodell , re¬ 
mained at Bey rout. The 
prospects of usefulness and of 
the establishment of a perma¬ 
nent mission here, are becom¬ 
ing more encouraging. 

Mr. J, Wolff, a converted 
Je\V and Missionary of the L. 
J. S. has visited Jerusalem 
several times since the early 
part of 1822, and labored in- 
defatigably among his breth¬ 
ren according to the flesh, and 
has found much to encourage 
a hope of ultimate success. 
In the early part of 1824, 
Rev. W . 3. Lewis was ap¬ 
pointed to accompany Mr. 
Wolff to this place, without 
delay, with a view of establish¬ 
ing a permanent mission. 

Mr. Cook , Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary, was appointed, in 
1823 , to visit Jerusalem in the 
early part of 1824 , with the 
view to establish a permanent 
mission under the patronage 


permanent mis- 
lem is attended 
>us discourage- 
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consid- 
, Hind. 
E. Cal- 


about 70 miles E. N. E. Cal¬ 
cutta. Population 1,000,000, in 
the proportion of 9 Mahome- 
dans to 7 Hindoos. 

Missionaries, in this district, 
have been crowned with sig¬ 
nal success. A Church wai 
organized, in 1807, composed 
entirely of native converts. 
Considerable accessions, al¬ 
most yearly, have since been 
made to it There are 
branches of this Church now 
in the following places, viz* 
Badpookur, Christianpore, 
Oourenatpore, Sahebgunj, and 
Vusiport . Previous to the for¬ 
mation of the Church, this dis¬ 
trict had been visited by Mis¬ 
sionaries from other stations, 
who, assisted by native Chris¬ 
tians, had widely diffused the 
knowledge of Christianity. 
In 1813. Rev. William Thom¬ 
as, a zealous and judicious 
convert, country born, under 
the direction of the B. M. S, 
went to this district, who has 
since- been assiduously em¬ 
ployed together with 4 or 5 
native assistants, in publish¬ 
ing the Gospel from village to 
village. It is stated, that in 
the course of two months, they 
visited not less than 150 villa¬ 
ges. Some Hindoos have 
been baptized, and all the 
inhabitants of the village of 
Anundanugur, with the excep¬ 
tion of 4 or 5 families, have 
exprei 
idol at i 
tianiti 
inquir 


em- 
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JEW 


ed to the 


sense of the word, is a term 

seendants of Abraham; but, 
in its more restricted sense, 
it includes those who belong¬ 
ed to the tribe of Judah, and 
who inhabited Judea. This 
name was given them soon 
after the Babylonish captivi¬ 
ty, when the tribe of Judah 
became the most considerable 
of what was left of Israel. In 
preceding times, they were 
called Israelites, or more com¬ 
monly Hebrews. According 
to ancient prediction, 1 the 
Jews became subject to the 
Romans at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 70; were 
persecuted and dispersed a- 
mong the nations, and have 
ever since ceased to be a dis¬ 
tinct nation. They still re¬ 
main a monument of the truth 
of Christianity, a distinct peo¬ 
ple, unincorporated among 
the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
tries in which they reside. 
They profess to pay a regard 
to the worship and ceremo¬ 
nies enjoined by the law of 
Moses, to which they have 
added many rites, that are 
merely of traditional author¬ 
ity, and entertain the un¬ 
founded expectation of a 
Messiah to deliver them from 
their present state of subju¬ 
gation and oppression. 

The following is supposed 
to be as accurate an estima- 


to 
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The fi 
to be as 


eigmor, 2,500 
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before the 


partition 


000; in the different States 
of Germany, 600,000 ; in Hol¬ 
land and Belgium, 100,000; 
in Sweden and Denmark, 
5,000 ; in France, 50,000 ; in 
Great Britain and her depen¬ 
dencies, 80,000 ; in the Ital¬ 
ian Slates, 200,000; in the 
United States of America, 
3,000; in Persia, China, Hin- 
dostan, &c. 2,500,000 ;— To¬ 
tal, 7,688,000. The aggre¬ 
gate of the Jewish population 
is usually estimated at 8,- 
000,000. 

Mission .—-Within a few 

years, the friends of Missions 
have awaked from the slum¬ 
ber of nearly 2,000 years, 
and have begun to discover 
and feel their obligations, and 
to vie with each other to dis¬ 
charge the duties which they 
owe to the descendants of 
those, through whom they 
have inherited the blessing* 
of the Gospel. The impor¬ 
tance of the speedy conver¬ 
sion of the Jews begins to be 
acknowledged,in consequence 
of the belief, that the Gospel 
is to be universally propagat¬ 
ed ; and the Millennial glory 
introduced 'eminently through 
the instrumentality of Jewish 
Missionaries. This principle 
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movement 
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ed people 








mjur- 
of 

their 
visited, 
own impre- 
and their 

now, 

of expatiating unchar- 
upon the proverbial 
hardness of a Jewish heart, 
are opening their eyes to the 
obduracy of their own, that 
they could see and aggravate, 
but could not pity their deso¬ 
late and fugitive condition. 

The London Jew#’ Society 
was formed, in 1809, and its 
Missionaries and Agents have 
widely distributed the Testa¬ 
ment and Tracts in several 
languages, and taken other 
efficient measures to remove 
the vail from their eyes, in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Germany, Prussia, 
and Poland on the continent of 
Europe, and in other parts of 
the world. In the early part of 
1824, there were 17 missiona¬ 
ry agents under the direction 

or in connex- 




The Edinburgh Society for 
promoting Christianity among 
the Jews was formed in 1819, 
This Society has cordially 
and vigorously engaged in the 
service indicated by its name, 
and promise* a durable and 
ex implary influence in the 
cause. A very efficient ally 
of this 
•I m 





smaller. 

«# 

lar 

sociations 
the 

more in 

Similar societies 
formed in the 
of which the 
for Meliorating 
of the Jm.cs is the 
tant, though not 
Though the 
accomplished by these 
ties cannot be arithmetical 
calculated; yet, when we 
witness the general sympathy 
of Christians, and the almost 
universal stir among the Jews 
on the subject of Christianity, 
and the conversion of many, 
these efforts may b© viewed! 
as the commencement of a 
train of causes ultimately i~ 
deutified with the spiritual re¬ 
generation of Israel, and sub¬ 
sequently with the sublimer 
consummation of a regenerat¬ 
ed world. 

Jew Toww, settlement 
Jews in or near Cochin, 
Mission; see Cochin , 

Society . 

Jiokpoki, very populous 
Mahomed ad city, Hind, about 
40 miles from Cbunar. The 
Missionaries at Chunar 
the annual fairs at this 
to distribute 
preach to the 
JOBAWNA, or 
est of the Com 

w 

the northern part of She Mo¬ 
zambique channel, off the east 
coast of Africa. It is about 
30 mile* long, and 15 wide. 

at. a- 
esti- 







j 



mate* 



and not 


30,000. The 
of Arabic ori- 
a dialect of the 
uage. They 
intelligent people, 
strangers to 
science, though 

la 

S. sent Mr. 
a teacher to 
The apparent 
which marked his 
excited hopes of 





fui 




which were never re- 
After an unsuccesa- 

more. than a 
obtain an unmolested 

Elliot wa» 
quish his ©b- 


tion, JL. 

Jamet Mercer 




land. 




Kableishur, town, Hind, 
about 24 miles from Cutwa. 
The Baptist Missionaries at 
Cutwa have witnessed pleas¬ 
ing fruits of their occasional 
labors here. 

Kaffraria ; see Caffraria. 

Xaira, town, in Guzerat, 
Hindi—The S. prom. C. K. 
hag a depot of books and a 
Lending Library at this place, 

for 

* 

Missions ry labor. An Eng- 

ationed here. 

Kairua; see Kirooah, 

Kalee Ghaut, villasre in 
Bengal, 











from the southern boundary 
of Calcutta, surrounded by a 
numerous heathen population. 
It is the seat of the Kalee 
Ma, the Diana of 
doos in the 
Missionaries 
S. at Calcutta, 
ally labored 
in the 
gregations, 

Tracts. 
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the province of Tanjore, Hind. 
18 miles from Tanjore. The 
Missionaries from the S. prom. 
C. K. at Tanjore, have sue- 
cessfully labored in this vil¬ 
lage. In 1802, through the 
instrumentality of Messrs, 
Kolhoff and Holzberg , _ 40 
families renounced idolatry, 
and, after having been care¬ 
fully instructed, were admit¬ 
ted to the Christian congre¬ 
gation by baptism. A place 
of worship was* erfected, and a 
free school established, which, 
in 1813, consisted of 75 chil- 


' KanasabahAm ; see Twine- 

•velly. 

Kandy, or Candy, province 
of considerable extent, in the 
central part of the island of 
Ceylon. It was formerly an 
independent .sovereignty, and 
governed by an, absolute mon¬ 
arch. In 1816 , it was reduc¬ 
ed by the English troops, and 
added to the British domin¬ 
ion*!! in the island. The in¬ 
habitants are principally Cey¬ 
lonese, and speak the Cinga¬ 
lese language. They are 
zealous devotees of Budhism. 

Kandv, capital of the pror- 
inoe of the same name, situat¬ 
ed on a considerable plain, 
surrounded by high hills and 
mountains. It stands near 
the river MahaviUa-'Gonga. 
Owing to the meanness of the 


is about 80 miles 
Colombo. E. Ion. 

r. lat. 7° 23 ; . 


M. W. 


masters, 4.«—At the first es¬ 
tablishment of the mission, it 
was necessary to proceed with 
caution, on account of the al¬ 
most invincible prejudices of 

ity ; but by. prudence and 

succeeded in conciliating, in 
some degree, the minds of the 
people, so that many will now 
lis ten, with much attention, to 
the sound of the Gospel. One 
or two priests of Budhu, of 
considerable erudition, have 
laid aside their robes of office, 
and become candid inquirers 
into the truths of the Chris¬ 
tian system. Two services 
are performed statedly, on 
the Sabbath, to the garrison 
of soldiers, and one in Cinga¬ 
lese to the natives. Schools 
were- early established here, 
under inauspicious circum¬ 
stances; but the clouds, which 
seemed at first to hang over 
them, .have passed away, and, 
in 1823, the schools consisted 
of 79 pupils. A printing pres* 
is established at Kandy, and 
landi hate been granted by 
government, upon which to 
erect permanent buildings for 
the use of the Mission, 
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Kanjanoor ; see Tranque - 
bar. 

Kannibootoor, school-sta¬ 
tion of the C. M. S. connect¬ 
ed with the Madras mission. 
Obstacles, which at first pre¬ 
vented the prosperity of the 
school, are now done away, a 
school house has been built 
by the people, and about 30 
boys regularly attend. 

Kapparoo: see Gambler. 

Karasalem ; gee Tranque - 

tan 

Harass, large village, Asi¬ 
atic Russia, situated near the 
source of the river Cuban, at 

the northern foot of Mount 
Caucasus, between the Black 
and Caspian seas, and a short 
distance from Georghievsk. 

• Mission ; S. M. S. 1802.**- 
John Jack, Alexander Paterson, 
James Galloway , Ms.—This 
Mission was established with 
a view to introduce the Gos- 
pel among the Tartars. Though 
the Missionaries, for some 
time, had many difficulties 
and discouragements to en¬ 


counter; yet tney experien¬ 
ced evident tokens of the Di- 

I 

vine favor _ and protection, 
aad great good has resulted 
from their persevering efforts. 
Soon after they had establish¬ 
ed themselves at Harass, the 



been | tation, 


, m con¬ 
st solici¬ 
tation, gave a grant of land of 
more than 14,000 acres, for 
the benefit of the Mission, 
with certain immunities, flat¬ 
tering to its future prospects. 
Native youths, slaves to the 
Circassians and Cuban Tar¬ 
tars, were early redeemed by 
the Missionaries, and placed 
in schools, where they receiv¬ 
ed instruction in the Turkish 
and English languages, were 
taught the useful arts and the 
principles of Christianity. 
Among those, who early em¬ 
braced the Gospel, was sultan. 
Katagerry , who has rendered 
essential aid to the Mission* 
and advocated its cause in 
the Metropolis of England. 

In 1805, a reinforcement of 
Missionaries with a printing 
press was sent to strengthen' 
the Mission. The New Tes¬ 
tament, which had been trans¬ 
lated into the Turkish lan¬ 
guage by the assiduous labors 
of Mr. Brunton, one of the 
first Missionaries, together 
with some tracts, written by 
him against Mahomedanism, 
were immediately printed and 
circulated among the people. 
Some perceiving the great 8ti» 
periority of Christianity, re¬ 
nounced their former super¬ 
stitions, to embrace it; while 
the confidence of other®, in 
the truth of their gvstem. 
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held in„ utter contempt by 
the people; but they have 
gene rally become so indiffer¬ 
ent to their favorite system, 
that the Moollahs have neg¬ 
lected to assemble them for 


The Missionaries frequent¬ 
ly itinerate in the villages 
and populous regions around, 
where they are listened to 
with great attention, while 
they read and explain portions 
of scripture and tracts ; and 
a general spirit of inquiry is 
excited respecting the claims 
of Christianity. From this 
station the Word of God has 
circulated very widely through 
Asia, the influence of which 
is much dreaded by the devo¬ 
tees of Mahomedanism. 

Kareical, Kariekaid, or 
Karekal, large village, Tran- 
quebar, Hind, where the 
Church Missionaries estab¬ 
lished a Tamul free school, in 
1813; the number of schol¬ 
ars in which increased to 216, 
in 1815. The number has 
since diminished; but the ef¬ 
fects have been very saluta¬ 
ry. 

&ariou; see Karuko, 
Karla h, market-town, 
Hind, between Allabag and 
Nagotnea. The American 
Missionaries at Bombay have 

wise labored for the good of 
the people here, and of those 
who 'resort to the market from 


, one of 
in the 
>s from 



Eastern ocean 

Amlpyaa* M; 



boyna occasionally labors in 
the villages of this island with 
gratifying success. In Abu- 
row, Hulaliuw , Kariou, and 2 
other villages, idolatry has 
been renounced.—See Aburow . 

Kat Rivier, or Cat River ; 
Mission-station, L. M. S. a- 
bout 200 miles N. E. Bethels- 
dorp, S. Africa. 

Mr. Joseph Williams and 
wife, with a native convert, 
repaired to this station, in 
July, 1816. After making ne¬ 
cessary preparations for their 
accommodation, they com¬ 
menced their labors among 
the Caffres. A small congre¬ 
gation of about 100, was soon 
collected, who listened atten¬ 
tively to religious instruction. 
A school for native children 
was opened, and about 150 
pupils attended. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams labored with great as¬ 
siduity and some success, till 
August, 1818, when he was re¬ 
moved from his labors by 
death, and the station was aban¬ 
doned. The chief of the 
Kraal at Kat Rivier, who be¬ 
came a hopeful convert under 
Mr. Williams’ ministry, on 
his death* bed, in May, 1821, 
requested his people, after his 
decease, to remove to some 
teacher, where they might re¬ 
ceive the benefit-of religious 
instruction.^ Accordingly they 

mie. 


Ceylon, near 



one service 




ibo. The 
Mr. Cha- 
attending 
e sabbath 
congreg*- 







place 
ab#«t 5 miles 


nver. 


Kattuchz&ry ; see Tran- 




Kaunafmeek, formerly an 
settlement between 
Stock bridge, Mass, and Alba¬ 
ny, N. Y. 

Here Rev. David Brainerd 
commenced his Missionary la¬ 
bors among the Indians, April 
1, 1743, under the patronage 

of the Society in Scotland for 
propagating Christian Know¬ 
ledge. This devoted servant 

a year at this plac §; 

the In¬ 
to Stock- 

bridge, and 
istry of Rev, 

Mr, Brainerd was 
a Missionary; 









J one 12, 

22d of the 
ed on his 

wotung , within the Forks of 
the Delaware. He visited, for 

Indians on 
and corn¬ 
et place 
Oct. 

whence he removed, 
1745, to Crossweeks 
which see. 




Kaup, populous town on 
the sea-coast, Hind, about 20 
miles S. Bombay. The Amer¬ 
ican missionaries at Bombay 

established a promising school 
here, in 18 IB, under a Jewish 

The progress 
has been grati- 


near Amboy« 

occasion 



Kema, a 





ally visits and instructs the 
people, 

Kkmbia 

tween Galle aj 
about 8 miles from 

The Church Missionaries 
at Baddagamma established a 
Cingalese school here, in 1821, 
which has progressed under 
many discouragements. 

Kendall, an estate of a- 
bout 400 slaves, on the island 
of Barbadoes, W. Indies* 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
occasionally preach to a 
congregation here, 
about 130 children 
chetical instruction, 

Kent, town 
the parfsh 
cape Shilling, 

S. Freetown, 

W. Africa. 

1823, 418, of whom 318 were 
liberated slaves; 

•Mission; C. M. S. 1819. 

wife, 

teachers 










tants. 

station, as it 
Freetown; and in 
of several villages, 
commodious building 
lie worship has been 
where the people assemble 
weekly to hear the glad ti¬ 
dings of salvation. In 1823, 
the church consisted of 17 
members. Schools have been 
established both for adults 
and children. Pupils in 
bov*" school, in 1823, 
gtrls’, 100, and 62 in 
The people have 
Missionary 
contributed 
the cause of 




Mission ha§ 
sever© loss 







Khamiesberg, mission-sta¬ 
tion of the L. M. S. on the 
Khamies mountain, Little 
Namaqualand, S. Africa, S. Or¬ 
ange river, and near Cape Col¬ 
ony. As early as 1809, Mr, 
John Sydenfaden made an at¬ 
tempt to establish a mission 
among the Namaqua Hotten¬ 
tots, and soon succeeded in 
gaining 4 or 500 followers, a- 
moftg whom many seemed to 
serve the Lord in spirit and 
in truth. Owing to numer¬ 
ous embarrassments his stay 
was short, and other attempts 
have not been crowned with 
signal success. 

Kiddeekiddee ; see Glou¬ 
cester , New Zealand. 

Kidder pore, village near 
Calcutta, where the C. M. S. 
established a school, in 1816. 
There are 4 prosperous schools 
at this station. The Testa- 
meet has been introduced in¬ 
to them, and is read by many 
•f the scholars, in English, 
with some facility. Mr. Jet- 
ter, stationed at Calcutta, 
visits this place regularly, 
and preaches to the people in 



* 




the same name 


Kingston, capital of the 
island of St. Vincent, W. In¬ 
dies, situated on a Bay of the 
same name. W. Ion. 61°. N. 
lat. 13° 8'. Population, about 
10 , 600 , 

ThI* station is occupied by 


# 



large and pop- 
the provifce of 
e, Up. Canada, 
b N. aide of • the 
ir re nee, at the 


river St. Lawrence, at the 
N. E. extremity of Lake On¬ 
tario. Here are 6 bouses for 
public worship. W. Ion. 76* 
41'. N. lat. 44° 8'. 

Mission ; S. prop. G. F. P. 

M.—Mr. Stuart has an in¬ 
creasing congregation, who 
listen attentively to Divine 
instruction. In addition to 
his labors here, he ha# fre- 

? [uently visited the Mohawk 
ndians, and, till recently, has 
superintended a school among 
them. 

The Wesleyan Missionary 
Society has also a Missionary 
employed here, by whose la¬ 
bors much good has been, ef¬ 
fected. Members in society* 
85. _ (i : 

Kingston, capital of the 
island, Jamaica, W. Indies. It 
is a town of considerable mer¬ 
cantile importance, in the 
southern part of the island; 
situated on a bay in which 
the largest ships may anchor 
in safety. W. Ion. 76° 33'. N. 

3*000. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1790.— 
J. Shipman , J, Jenkins, Ms.— 
The mission at this station 
was commenced under favora¬ 
ble auspices; but its pros¬ 
pects were ioon clouded, and 
the Missionaries met with vi¬ 
olent opposition in attempt¬ 
ing: to instruct the slaves. It 


76° 33'. 































Kirooah, village on the W. 
side of the island Owhyh®% 
situated on a bay of the sam# 
name,, containing 2 or 3 t Q0O 
inhabitants. The place is for¬ 
tified with a battery of SO or 
30 grit cm, and about 200 sol¬ 
diers. It is built upon lava 
and ®and, the surrounding 
country appears to have been, 
formed by volcanic eruptions, 
rising* gradually from the 
shore, until it swells into a 
mountain* at the distance of 
6 or 8 miles to the east. 
There are no streams of wa¬ 
ter in the immediate vicinity. 
Kirooah was the seat of gov* 
eminent during the* reign of 
the last king. 

Mission , A. B. C. F. M-— 
sa Thwrtfon 3 James Ely , Ms.— 
Thomas If. A t.-On the 

12th of April, 181% Mr. Thurs¬ 
ton and Dr. Holman with their 
wives md 2 native youths, T. 
Hoopoo and William Tennoe, 
commenced residence at Kir* 
ooah, with the design of malt¬ 
ing it a permanent station; a 
school was soon opened, in 
which the king and two of hiss 
wives became pupils; Mr. 
Thurston commenced preach¬ 
ing on the sabbath by means 
of an interpreter, and the 
prospect for usefuinesa seem- 


cing, and sacrihcing to de¬ 
ceased relatives is becoming 
less frequent, and the sabbath 
is more generally revered. 
Schools have been established 
unde^ the care of the Mission¬ 
aries and their wives. 

IB. M. 8 . James Coultart , 
Joshua Tinson y T. KmU , Ms. 
—About 1815, at the earnest 
request of many negroes in 
and, mbout this place, Mr. 
Compere removed here; and 
within a few yosurs was follow¬ 
ed by Mr. Coultart 

The progress of the mission 
was at first retarded by the 
sickness, death and removal 
of the Missionaries; but has 
recently become prosperous. 
Within 5 years, preceding 
1822, about 1,800 persons were 
lidded to the church. In 1823, 
Mr. Coultart had a very large 
congregation, and a church 
of 2,700 communicants, many 
of whom resided in the coun¬ 
try. Mr.- Timom had the 


man, nowi 

island; W 


ed, the king and royal i 
removed to Woahoo; aa 
the close of the year, 
Thurston and Thomas Hi 
went te Hannaroorah, as 
Mission was suspended. 

About 1822 j T. Hoofoo 
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■ 















nlog schools* The ohurchftra* 
sisted ©f Si communicant^, a 
gradual'increase of seriousness 
was manifest among 
pie* 

Klaar Water; see GrU 

qua Town* 

tentat% in Little Namauua* 


soon 


Ada an influential native 
chief) who rmiAm kmre f and 
has built a church ; the fifth 
that has been erected on the 
island* Tb# Governor en® 
courages the exertions of 
tit* Missionaries, hat issued 
orders for the observance of 
flic sabbath and the suppress 
sion of flagrant vices. Mr. 
Thurston left Woahoo, Oct. 

1823, to resume his labors 
With Mr. Ely for an associate. 

Kisssr, town of liberated 
Africans, in the parish of St. 
Patrick, Sierra Leone co¬ 
lony, W* Africa, about 3 
miles E. Freetown, on the Si¬ 
erra river* Inhabitants in 
the town and vicinity, 1,500. 

Mission ; C. III, SL 1816 — 
Gustavus II.. NyUmdot, min¬ 

ister, with Native Assistants. 
— Jn 1816, Rev. Mr. Wenzel 
commenced bis mission here, 
supported in part by govern¬ 
ment, and after his death, in 
1818, was succeeded by Mr. 
Wytandei% who has-labored in¬ 
cessantly for the benefit of 
'tbit degraded people. This 
place is rapid! increasing in 
population and the people are 
advancing in the arts of civil¬ 
ized life and agricultural im¬ 
provements. The congrega- 
tions are orderly and devout: 
about 700 regularly attend 
church on -the sabbath, and 
400 attend morning ini ere¬ 


ed with success. 

Klip FoewrAf*: bow Be ft- 

any* 

Klynhoop, large estate il 
Surinam, S. America* The 
regular visits of the Unite# 
Brethren’s Missionaries at 
Paramaribo have been instru¬ 
mental of much good among 
the slaves on this estate, to 
w bom they are permitted to 


• Korat iwsbsrw, srlMrgA 
berg, city and capital of fl. 
Prussia,4 miles feoin the mouth 
of the Pregel. Ill loth ftp 301 
N. iat. 54°. 401 Population, 
55,000, of whom 8,080 arfe 
Jews. A University was found¬ 
ed here, in 1544, which has 18 
professors, and about 300 stu¬ 
dents. 

A wide field of useful excre¬ 
tion has been opened among 

the Jews, upon which much 

has been bestowed. The Jews 
are iinfularly prepared for 
Christianity. 

iCoMiLPoBEj mmBurdwrn* 
Korda ia, settlement to the 


about 40 miles up t 
gas from Freeport 
Mission ; E. M. 
Messrs. -Henry I 
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Petqr Greig commenced a mis- 
•ion’here, and labored under 
many discouragements and 

1800, when 
a company oi roulahs mur- 

the mis- 
1, though 

favorable prospects of useful¬ 
ness were beginning to open. 

Konnah; see Griqua Town . 

Konshunagorr ; see Burd- 
tran, 

Konitteru; s eeJVeJZore. 

Kooroojlapettah ; see Jtfb- 
drat, 

Koottanaixoor, school-sta¬ 
tion of the C. M. S. about 30 
miles from Tranquebar, Hind, 
which the Missionaries occa¬ 
sionally visit, and collect a 
small congregation. 

Kornegalle, Mission-sta¬ 
tion, in the. Kandian Territo¬ 
ry, Ceylon, about 25 miles W. 
Kandy. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1821.— 

* 

Robert Newdead, M.— 

A mission-house, chapel and 
school-room, have been com¬ 
pleted for the benefit of the 
Mission. A school has been 

with flattering pros¬ 
pects, and several have been 
established in the neighboring 
villages. Many of the schol¬ 
ars,. with thehr parents, con¬ 
stantly attend public worship. 
The prospects of the mission 
are encouraging. 

Kosso Town; see Wilber - 


see Henreepore . 
Town, part of 
. Africa, where 
reside, who are 
and laborious 
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supers tir 












Iulltakii, town, Ceylon, 

7 miles from Colombo* 
where is a Budhist 
At one of the great festivals, 
in 1815, Mr. Chater judged 
that 10,000 persons were pres¬ 
ent. The Missionaries at Co¬ 
lombo have 
favorable 
preach the 
luded worshippers 
Kurreechane, 
town of the 
of Bootchuanas, 
upward of 1,000 miles 
Cape Town, in about 
lat. and not far from the 
era coast. Population, in 
1820, estimated at 16,000. 
This tribe have progressed in 
civilization and knowledge of 
the arts far beyond their 
neighbors. , 

In 1820 , Rev. Messrs. John 
Campbell and Robert Moffat of 
the London Society visited 
this, and other places in the 
vicinity, to prepare the way 
for the establishment of a mis¬ 
sion here, which was 
the chief men of 
but little 

preparatory measures, 
the town was 
company of 
40,000, who 
the country 
expedition, in 
dispersed 

This disastrous event clerali¬ 
the Society’s plans; hut 
it is confidently believed it 
will 'eventually turn to the 
furtherance of the Gospel in 
parts. 




. and 
tribe. 
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Labiudob, extensive • coun¬ 
try, N. America, situated in 
the If. E. part of Pew Britain; 

bounded W. by Hudson's Bay; 
N. by Hudson’s Straits ; E. by 

Davis* Straits, the Atlantic 

and the Straits of Belisle; 
mud S, by the Gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence and L. Canada. Be¬ 
tween 65® and 79° W. Ion. 
and 50° and 63° N. lat. 

The face of the country is 
rough and mountainous, the 

and the natural pro¬ 
of the coarsest 
to the substa- 
goats. The 
coast exhibits 



a very 




fertile, and 


appearance; 
ii more 
more no*. 



merous. 

though severe. 
There is little 
appearance of summer, till a- 
bout the middle of July, 
in September, winter indicates 



its approach; this season it 
longer and more intensely 
cold than that of Greenland. 
Immense quantities of ice fen¬ 
der the sea-coast much colder 
than the interior. The ther¬ 
mometer, from December to 
April, is generally.70° below 
freezing point. Shoals of ice 
from the north frequently set 
in, in spring and summer. 

The Inhabitant* of this 
country are two distinct tribes 
of Indians, Mountameert and 
Eequimauac, 
there subsists an 

i 

aversion. The 
inhabit the 
country toward 
are a small, 
pie, well 
country, 
ually traversing, 
wfaur, who inhabit 
of Labrador and Hudson’s 
Bay, probably originated from 
Greenland, * their emtomm 
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manners and language 
inf a striking resemblance to 


those of 
'In size 
Europeans 





Greenlanders, 
are inferior to 
They are flat 




deer, fish 
are ex 



is ' black 
and very coarse, and their 

are remarka- 
dress is 

Their 

« 

of seals, 
The men 
indolent, the 
women are mere drudges. 
Constant dread of the Moun¬ 
taineers induces them to live 
near the shore. In pummer 
the natives occupy tents made 
circular with poles and cover¬ 
ed with skims, and in winter 
they live in caverns and snow- 
houses. 

Before the arrival of Mis¬ 
sionaries, the Esquimaux be¬ 
lieved m the existence ■ of an 
invisible Being, influencing 

both the good- and tbe bad, 

which they called the Torn- 

gak. Sorcery and witchcraft 
were universally practised; 
stealing, perfidy and murder 
were common crimes, and no 
foreigner could be safe among 
them, a moment. Their num- 

been accurately 
, it bas been esti- 
about 1,600. The 
, whale-bone 
latter of which 
quality. 

B.— Beck, 

yKnaus, 

V. JTu- 
Jtfewner, 

JKtnizeL Morhardt, MmUer, 




was made 
Christianity into 
vessel arrived 
«ev eral mer- 







mports 
and 
are of 
•Mission 







The 

go on board, the 
5 others landed 
and never returned 
sequence 
event, the 
bliged to assist in 
the vessel to 
mission was aba 
In 1764, Jens 
had been, some years, employ- 
ed as a Missionary in Green¬ 
land, made an attempt 
gain access to the Esquimaux 
He found some natives 
whom he could converse, 
account of the similarity 
their language to that of the 
Greenlanders. They were 
astonished to hear si Europe¬ 
an speak their language, and 
treated him with much hospi¬ 
tality. The next year, in com¬ 
pany with two other brethren, 
he journeyed some 
into the interior, 
the Gospel. About this time, 
Makok, an Esquimaux wo¬ 
man, was carried to London, 
and excited so much interest 
among people of rank in Eng¬ 
land, that a charter was issu¬ 
ed to the brethren for 
a settlement on 
Labrador. 
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they were obliged to hold a 
weapon of defence in the oth¬ 
er. Their progress was also 
retarded by a delay of their 
annual supplies, the first year, 
by which they were reduced 
to a prospect of starvation. 
They however succeeded in 
forming their settlement, and 

m O' # 

by building boats and small 
vessels and performing other 
acts of kindness for the na- 

i 

tives, contrived to secure 
their friendship. 

In 1776, a settlement was 
commenced at Okkak , 150 
miles N* of Nain, on land pur¬ 
chased of the Esquimaux. A 
third settlement was commen¬ 
ced in 1782, S. of Nain, called 
Hopedale. Many difficulties 
were encountered at each 
station, and a long time elaps¬ 
ed before many natives could 
be persuaded to abandon a 
roving life, and settle where 
they might hear the Gospel. 
Some, however, were gained 
by the persevering exertions 


ments, which coi 
degree for many 


a considerable awakening 
commenced at Hopedale, and 
extended to the other settle¬ 
ments, which continued in a 
degree for many years, and 
the converted Indians gave 
pleasing proof of their sinceri¬ 
ty, by their penitence, humil¬ 
ity, conscientiousness, broth¬ 
erly love, and concern for 





struction 




>r*. 

de- 




country- 


tender sympathy, and contri¬ 
buted for their relief. This 
gift was not gained by solici¬ 
tation, nor the power of exam¬ 
ple ; they were themselves 
very poor and alms-giving was 
previously unknown to them. 
The Gospel continues to show 
its power among the Chris¬ 
tian Esquimaux, and of rough, 
wild, proud heathens to make 
repenting sinners, and hum¬ 
ble followers of Jesus. Nor 
is this effect visible in the 
advancement of moral and re¬ 
ligious knowledge alone; but 
also in the common acts of 
life, and in the wisdom and 
foresight, which lead them to 
guard against those famines, 
to which their uncongenial 
climate peculiarly exposes 
them. During their absence 
to obtain their supplies m 
summer, they hold morning 1 
and evening worship regular¬ 
ly in their tents, and their 
Christian deportment has had 
a very happy influence upon 
their heathen neighbors* 
Churches have been formed 
at the different settlements, 
and schools for children anil 
adults have been established, 
which have contributed to the 
temporal and spiritual im«* 
provement of the scholars* 

The New Testament hay 
been translated by the Mis¬ 
sionaries, printed by the B* 
F. B* S. and received by the 
natives with gratitude md de* 
























light. They value the Scrip* 
lores as their choicest trea¬ 
sure, and know no greater 

gather in the evening, when 
they return from the sea, or 
their hunting grounds, to hear 
the word of God read by one 
of the party. A Hymn-book 
has also been printed and cir- 



uimaux lan- 


The support of the Mission 
at Labrador is attended with 
great expense, and can only 
be effected by a vessel of their 
own annually sent out. It is 
worthy of grateful notice that 
amidst the many dangers at¬ 
tending the navigation of this 
rocky coast, for . about 50 
years no interruption occur¬ 
red in transmitting the annu¬ 
al supplies. In 1816, the ves¬ 
sel was, for the first time, -pre¬ 
vented "by the ice and the fu¬ 
ry of storms, from touching 
at Hopedale, and was obliged 
to return to Europe, having 4 
Missionaries on board. 

Aug. 9, 1821, the jubilee of 
this mission was celebrated 
With much joy and gratitude. 
The Brethren’s ship came to 
anchor at Nain on the same 
day of the same month, that 
the first ship arrived at Nain 
with 14 brethren and sisters 
on 'board, who began the set¬ 
tlement, half a century be- 





the settlements amounted to 
300. In 1816, there were 28 
Missionaries in Labrador and 
about 700 inhabitants in the 
Brethren’s settlements. In 


1822, there were 25 Missiona¬ 
ries, 611 inhabitants, 529 of 
whom were members of the 


congregation, and 169 were 
communicants. The whole 
number of natives under in¬ 
struction, Sept. 1823, was 701, 
663 of whom were baptized, 
197 communicants, 41 candi¬ 


dates for baptism, and 97 new 
applicants. 

' To the present settlements 
it has been proposed to add a 
fourth, N. Okkah, at Kamjer- 
tluksoak. For this the Brit¬ 
ish Government has granted 
the Missionaries undisturbed 
possession on the coast. 

Lahinah, or Lahaina , set lle- 
ment on Mowee, one of the 
Sandwich islands. 

Mission ; A. B. C. F. JVL 
1823.— Wm. Richards , Charles 
S» Stewart , Ms.—Betsey Stock - 
toriy colored female, As.— These 

Missionaries with their families 
commenced their residence 
here, Aug. 31, 1823, in houses 
built by the queen dowager, for 
their use, in the native style, 
lined with the leaves of the 
sugar-cane and thatched with 
grass without floors or win¬ 
dows. Mr. Pitt, the prime 
minister, gave them m email 
plantation with men to culti¬ 
vate it. Adjoining the inclos¬ 
ure of the Missionaries, a chap- 

100 feet by 40, in the native 


in all | the open beach, so near 



that the surfs brea 
dozen yards of the < 
The Missionaries 
menced preaching 
tive language, and 




have com- 
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in the na- 
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Lakraxoonda ; tee Estrb- 





La Mamcsb ; gee Calvados. 
Lantoh I see Banda . 
XjAttakoo, or Leetakoo, large 
and populous town in the 

fiootchuanas, 
& Africa. It is about 800 
miles N. Cape Town, and has 
been estimated to contain be¬ 
an d 12,000 inhabit- 
Ion. 27°. 8. lat. 26°. 
This place was visited, in 
1813, by the celebrated Dr. 
Campbell, who obtained the 
king's permission to have Mis¬ 
sionaries reside among bis 
people. One or two attempts 
were made before their efforts 
were crowned with success. 
In 1816, 2 missionaries, under 
the direction of the L. M. 8. 
repaired to this place, and 
succeeded in commencing 
their operations. They, how¬ 
ever, continued here o»ly a 
few months, and then remov¬ 
ed to Krooman’s. Hirer, or 
New Lattakoo. lollllSS, the 
town was invaded and burnt 
by a company of plundering 
Ufantatees from the north. 
Layou ; see SL Vincent's* 
Leghorn, town, on W. 


coast of 



'Mission 
Meat* 







E. Ion. 10° 
33’. Popuia- 
, of whom 
Leghorn is 
medium of Italian 
the Levant, 
Barbary. 

Charles 

M. 


estu- 



hab- 


the latter 
Missiona- 
Gibraltar, 
were expected to 
go to this place, and labor fop 
the salvation 

Leguan, 
ary of the 
Guiana, 3. 

59° W. Ion. 

The L. M. S. 
time, employed 
instruct the slaves 
estates, who have 
to reform their 
its by infusing into their minds 
the principles of Christianity. 

Leicester Mountain, in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, W. 
Africa, about 3 miles from 
Freetown. 

Mission; C. HI. S. 1816.— 
Soon after the commencement 
of this mission, a grant of 1,100 
acres wan made to the Socie¬ 
ty, on which a Christian Insti¬ 
tution was established, where 
negro children of various 
tribes, re-captured from smug¬ 
gling slave-ships, were sup¬ 
ported, and received religi 
instruction. The 
pupils, in 1817, was 
original design of 
tioa being soon 
it was removed 
Town, when 
pils were 
neighboring 
part of the 
their attention to the liberat¬ 
ed negroes, 
ter Town. 







nearly 3 
W. Af- 
of those 
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labored with some success* 
At present, there is no resi¬ 
dent Missionary; yet the 
town is frequently visited by 
teachers from Regent’s Town. 

Leipsic, city, Saxony, on 
the river Pleisse. EJon. 12° 
21'. N. lat. 51° 20'. Popula¬ 
tion, 33,000, many of whom 
are Jews, who have several 
synagogues. Here is a Pro¬ 
testant University, founded, 
1409; the number of students 
in which varies from 900 to 
1,200; There are also sever¬ 
al literary and scientific so¬ 
cieties. It is the chief com- 

* 

xnercial city in the interior ol 
Germany, and the great mart 
©f German literature. A 
great part of the business is 
conducted at the 3 great fairs, 
at the New Year, Easter and 
Michaelmas; when an im¬ 
mense concourse of people at¬ 
tend from every considerable 
town in Germany, and many 
from other countries, among 
whom are a multitude of Jews. 
At these fairs literary pro¬ 
ductions find a ready market. 
The number of new books, 
presented at one of these 


ago, was 


The celebrated battle be¬ 
tween the French and Allies 
was fought here, Oct. IS, 
1813, in which the French 
were defeated with the loss of 
40, or 50,000 men, in killed, 
wended tad prisoners* 





table and zealous friends of 
the Jewish cause in Leipsic, 
for the conversion of the Jews*, 
resident in, the city, and es¬ 
pecially in the distribution of 
Testaments and Tracts among 
the vast crowds, who attend 
the fairs frun all quarters. 
The anxiety expressed by the 
Jews to obtain books on Chris¬ 
tianity inspires much hope of 
success. Mr. Smithy the So¬ 
ciety’s Agent at this place, is 
much assisted in his labors by 
Mr. Tauchnitz , a pious printer 
in the city, and bv the occa¬ 
sional visits of Mr. Goldbergs 
the Society’s Missionary at 
Dresden. 

These Missionaries express 

a conviction, that the greater 
part of the many thousands 
of Jews, who visit Leipsic 

from different parts of the 
world, entertain more just 
and sound notions, with re¬ 
gard to their religion, and its 
relation to Christianity than 
formerly, and are ready to give 
up the old dream of a Messiah 
to come. Several have es¬ 
poused the Christian cause. 

Lele Fontein; see Lily 
Fountain . 

Lelwella, village, about 6 
miles from Baddagamme, Cey¬ 
lon. 

The Church Missionaries 
have a school here, among: it 


m m 





town of Mbaratecf 
the parish of St* 
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Peter, Sierra 
rica, a little S. of 
and a abort distance 
Charlotte. 
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•Mission; C. M. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey, 
ers.—Here is a house 
public worship, which is 
ly crowded with attentive lis¬ 
teners to the word of God. In 
1823, there were 6 communi¬ 
cants, and 326 pupils in 
schools, many of whom are 
Me to read the Bible. 
Missionary Association 
formed, in 1820, which 
yearly contributions to 
great cause of 
Here is heard the busy hum 

, and here may be 
seen the happy effects of re- 






Leraloor, village. Hind. 

ire; where 
of the S. 
. C, K. viz. Messrs. 












j and Ger- 
successfully labored, 
several families had 
renounced idolatry 
braced. Christianity, 
the same year, one* 
gregation erected a 
chapel for the accommodation 
of the converts here, and 
er Christian families in 
neighboring villages. At the 
opening of the chapel, Nov- 
1802, 24 persons received the 
sacrament; 9 of whom 
members of this new 
gation; and 19 
were baptized. 

Le BmiouvENiR, 
tion in the Colony 
ram. Guiana, S, 







bout 8 miles from George 
Town. 

M, S. 1808.— 

was sent to this 
in consequence of the 
solicitations of Mr. 
pious and benevolent 
Dutch Planter. To give eve¬ 
ry possible facility to the op¬ 
erations of the Mission, he e- 
rected a Chapel for the ac¬ 
commodation of a rapidly in¬ 
creasing congregation, who 
were eager to receive reli- 
ious instruction. In order 
secure the benefit of Chris- 
tian institutions to the degrsv* 
ded negroes, after his decease 
he secured to the 
Society the Chapel, which 
had erected, together wit 
dwelling house and 

and the sum 

a year, to be paid to tup re*t- 
dent Missionary. Encouraged 
by this truly noble example 
of Christian liberali 
Wray commenced his 
which were 










Several hundreds 
soon became atten¬ 
tive listeners to his instruct 
apd many began to in- 

with great anxiety, for 
salvation of their souls. 

Some of the Colonists, at first, 
manifested an unwillingness 

to have their slaves instruct 

# 

but they were soon com- 
to acknowledge thp 
effects resulting from 
pread of the knowledge 
hristianity among them, 
witnessing much fruit 
for his several years’ toil 

1814. te 
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At his departure, he received 
the most satisfactory assur¬ 
ances of the affection and es¬ 
teem of his congregation. 

Rev. John Smith succeeded 
him, as a permanent teacher, 
in 1817. This Martyr of the 
cause of Missions, labored 
here with the most unwearied 
assiduity for several years. 
The beneficial effects of his 
efforts have been extensively 
felt. In Le Resouvenir 
and vicinity, 2,000 persons 
are said to have professedly 
embraced Christianity. His 
own congregation, in 1822, 
consisted of 800. Baptized 
adults, 320; children, 142; 
communicants, 203 . The 
same year, 200 pounds were 
contributed by the Branch 
Missionary Society, formed a- 
fnong the slaves, in 1819. But 
notwithstanding the useful¬ 
ness of Mr. Smith, and the fi¬ 
delity, zeal and integrity, 
which ever characterized him, 
as a Missionary, he did not 
escape the cruel suspicion and 
malice of implacable enemies. 
About the middle of the year 
1823, an insurrection arose 
among the slaves, which 
ipread terror and alarm 
through the Colony. Mr. 
Smith was accused and put in 
custody, ai being accessory to 
it. Though there was the 
clearest evidence, that scarce¬ 
ly a slave, who had enjoyed 
the blessings of religious in¬ 
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Liberia, small territory on 
the S. W. coast of W. Africa* 
This territory was purchased, 
in 1821 , by the American 
Colonization Society „ for the 
establishment of a Colony of 
free people of color from the 
United States. It is situated 
at the western extremity of 
the Gold Coast, on the river 
Mesurado, and includes the 
whole of a Cape of the same 
name. The tract belonging 
to the Society, is about 40 
miles square, exclusive of one 
or two small islands in the 
mouth of the river. Distant 
from Sierra Leone, about 250 
miles, W. Ion. 15°. N. lat. 8°. 

The climate .is said to be 
salubrious and healthy, espe¬ 
cially to the blacks. In the 
hottest seasons, the mercury 
in Farenheit’s scale, never 
rises above 90°, The sun is 
seldom visible at noon, being 
obscured by a dense vapor. 
The soil is exceedingly rich 
and fertile, and all plants and, 
trees, peculiar to a tropica! 
region, have an astonishingly 
rapid and luxuriant growth. 
Rice, indigo, cotton, coffee, 
and sugar-cane are produced in 
great abundance. The forest- 
trees, particularly on the Cape,, 
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dy forests of 
situation of 
and somewl 
commands a 


the Cap# is open 
at elevated, and 
large and commo» 
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^lous harbor 
vantages 

terprise, superior to any on 

3 ter- 
watered, and 
every necet- 
the accom- 
convenience of 
Colony, The 
vicinity are 
exceedingly ignorant and su¬ 
perstitious, though mild and 

for rude children of 
They express some 
receive instruction. 

Early In the year 1817, a 
few distinguished Christian 
philanthropists, contempla¬ 
ting, with sentiments of the 
deepest commiseration, the 
degraded and unhappy condi¬ 
tion of the free blacks of this 
country, met at Washington, 
and laid the foundation of the 
American Colonization Socie¬ 
ty, an institution, which it is 
believed, will reflect honor 
upon our country, and be an 
incalculable blessing to thou¬ 
sands of the sable sons of Af¬ 
rica. The truly great and 
noble object, contemplated by 
this Society, was the estab- 
Eshment of a Colony, in Afri- 
or some other suitable 

the free color¬ 
ed neoi i of the United States 

, and be in- 
principles of 
and in all 
pertain to a 

com- 
, also, 
slaves, re- 

spiuggliDg: 

perpetuity 
the associa¬ 








tion, a 
red to 

United States 
tion and co 
for their timely 
carry into effect 

olent 
that first 

ty’a attention, was 
ing out of some 
sens, as agents, or 
of inquiry, to Africa 
the coast, and ascertain 
most favorable site for the pro¬ 
posed Colony. * To accomplish 
this important investigation, 
Rev. Smmuel J, Mills , and 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess were 
selected, as persons compe¬ 
tent to discharge the respond 
sible trust reposed in them ; 
and the result of their inves¬ 
tigations and inquiries was 
such, as to satisfy the Mana¬ 
gers, that the establishment 
of a Colony, on the W. coast 
of Africa, might be attempted, 
not only with safety, but with 
every prospect of success. 
Mr. Mills, the pious and de¬ 
voted friend of degraded Afri¬ 
ca, on his return to America 
fell a victim to a raging dis*- 
ease,which terminated his use¬ 
ful life, leaving bis 
regret the loss of 
and a multitude 
deplore his death 
In the 
year 1819, a 
ed by the 
patched to 
with about 80 colored people, 
for forming the intended Col¬ 
ony, together with Rev. Sam - 
utl Bocon and Mr. John J 3 , 

Memksgih m agents from the 
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American 
Doct. Crc 


government, and 
er, agent from the 
a Society. The 
a of the colonists, 
ival, which was at 



the Sherbro country, unhap- 

respect, disadvantageous. The 
3 agents, together with about 
2 # blacks, were, within a few 
weeks carried off by a malig¬ 
nant fever; but notwithstand¬ 
ing this distressing and mel¬ 
ancholy event, the Society 
did not relinquish the object 
in view, nor despair of ulti¬ 
mate success. 

In Jan. 1821, a second ex¬ 
pedition was sent out, ponsis- 
ting of40blacks; Rev. Joseph 
jR. Andrus y and Mr. Christo¬ 
pher Wiltherger went, as a- 
gents on: the part; of the .Socie¬ 
ty, and Mr. John 3. Winn 
and Mr. Ephraim Bacon , a- 
gents on the part of govern¬ 
ment. This reinforcement, 
with the survivors of the first 
dispatch, were put under the 
protection of the English gov¬ 
ernment, at Sierra Leone. 
The Society and friends of hu¬ 
manity were soon called to 
mourn the early exit of two 
more of the zealous and inde- 
iatigable friends of Africa, 
Mr. Andrus and Mr. Win a, 
both of whom died in July, of 







quished ; and 
was soon afte 
natives for a 
m ti=e ssa 


place, designed 
lent settlement 
, was found to 
. it was relin 





between the rivers, Bassa and 
St. John’s. This, also, was 
soon relinquished, and another 
territory, called Liberia, pur¬ 
chased immediately after, by 
Dr. Ayresi a distinguished a- 
gent of the Society, and Lieut. 
Stockton of the United States 
Navy. To this place, the 
Colonists were removed from 
Sierra Leone, in April, 1821, 
and the foundation of a set¬ 
tlement laid, at the town, cal¬ 
led Monrovia.) in honor of the 
chief Magistrate of the Uni¬ 
ted States, for the distin¬ 
guished services, he rendered 
to the infant Colony. 

A second reinforcement, of 
about 50, arrived at Monrovia, 
in August 1822, Mr. Ashmun, 
agent. About this time, some 
dissatisfaction arose on the 
part of the natives, who threat¬ 
ened the destruction of the 
feeble settlement; 'but the 
Colony, after one or two suc¬ 
cessful struggles with them, 
settled down in peace and' 
safety. The misunderstand¬ 
ing which, at first, existed 
between them, was satisfac¬ 
torily adjusted, and every 
thing seems propitious to the 
growth and perpetuity of an 
establishment, the bettgn iu r 
fluence of which, it is believ¬ 
ed, will be felt and acknow¬ 
ledged for ages to come, in the 
remotest regions of Africa. 

The Society has formed a 


constitution 
for the gove 
lony, to whii 
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oode of laws 
at of the co- 
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them. Tie 
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whole 

embarked lor tne colony, is 
317, of whom some have died, 
otfeen returned to America. 

in 1823, con- 
10 ; and the 
number is rapidly increasing. 

The A. B. B. F. M. appoint¬ 
ed 2 colored Missionariei to 
W. Africa, in 1821; viz. Col¬ 
lin Teague and Lot Carey , who 

their labors on 
of Yonce , in the 
vicinity of Sierra Leone, with 
favorable prospects of success. 
Mr. Carey has removed to 
Liberia, and has the care of a 
Baptist church which has 
been formed in the colony, 
and has recently been joined 
by Rev. C. M. Waring , a co¬ 
lored preacher from Virginia. 
It'is expected the friends of 
missions in this country will 
correspond with these Mis¬ 
sionaries for the purpose of 
encouraging them, and of re¬ 
ceiving information respect¬ 
ing the best mode ef introdu¬ 
cing the Gospel into the heart 
ef. Africa. 

The P. R. M. S. has appoint¬ 
ed Mr. Ephraim Bacon to 
this station. The prospects 

, opened to Mis- 
the colony and 
among the neighboring ca¬ 
ts very encouraging. 

see Gnadm* 

w 

hutten . 

Lichteiuu ; see Greenland, 

Lichtenfxxs i see Green¬ 
land, 

Lileboi, or Lilehoy, village 
mn the island of Amboyna, N. 
W. from the town of 
na. 










labored 
success. 
800 per- 
prove their 

sincerity in 
try and 

ing 

their idols 
the sea. 
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Little Namaqualand 
ca, about 130 miles 
kopff^ near the Khamies 
N.W. Cape Colony, 

Orange river. 

Mission ; W. M. S. 
—■Edward Edwards , James 
ArchbeU , Ms.—This station, 
the first occupied by this So¬ 
ciety in the interior of S. Af¬ 
rica, was commenced by Rev* 
Barnabas Sftato, when there 
was no church within 180 or 
200 miles, and no mission-set¬ 
tlement near. He found the 
natives willing and anxious to 
receive instruction. Mr. Ed¬ 
wards joined him the next 
year. A house, chapel and 
smith’s shop were soon erect¬ 
ed by the personal labor® of 
the Missionaries, whose per¬ 
severing and self-denying ex 
ertions have evidently been 
blessed to 
spiritual i 

Hottentots, iv nave a- 
bandoned their 
and have become 
sure, civilized. Schools have 
been established, and a church 

Before the close of 
30 had been baptized. 
Frequent additions hme been 

Society, the mens- 
of which generally maul* 









feat their sincerity by renoun¬ 
cing’ Pagan Tices, and by their 
progress in knowledge and 
grace. In 1810, the comma, 
nicants, at this station and 
Rede Fotmiam 9 were 67. This 
station is in a state of increa¬ 
sing prosperity, and has alrea¬ 
dy furnished two natire assist¬ 
ant Missionaries, who hare 
been actirely employed among 
their countrymen. In the 
winter season, when they are 
obliged to leave their resi¬ 
dence, the Missionaries have 
visited several of the neigh¬ 
boring tribes of natives. 

Limbs ; see Hayti, 

Likdheim, town in Livonia, 
where the United Brethren 
have an Institution for edu¬ 
cating Lettonian boys. 

Lissa, town, Prussian Po¬ 
land, near the borders of Sile¬ 
sia. E. Ion. 16° 35'. N. lat. 
51® 65'. About half the pop¬ 
ulation are Jews, who are es¬ 
timated at more than 4,000. 
This was formerly much cele¬ 
brated as a seat of Jewish 
learning. Agents of the L. J. 
15. have distributed books on 
Christianity, which have been 
eagerly sought by the Jews 
and attentively read. 

Little Conjeteram; see 
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Little Osagesj see Osa~ 
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Liverpool, 
tia, in Queen 
coast, about 
Shelburn, and 
Halifax. It it 
bay of the m 



on S. 
N. E. 





flourishing, commercial town, 
and contains about 100 houses. 

Misiion ; W. M. S.— Wil¬ 
liam Temple,, M.—The Liver¬ 
pool circuit is very extensive^ 
including the whole of Queen’s, 
and a part of two adjacent 
counties. It is rapidly in¬ 
creasing in importance. The 
congregations are large am? 
attentive. Members in soci¬ 
ety, 251. 

Liverpool, town. New 
South Wales, on George’s riv¬ 
er, 18 miles from Sydney. 
The river empties into Bota¬ 
ny bay, and is navigable to 
town by boats of 20 tons bur¬ 
den. The town was founded 
by Gov. Macquarie, about 
1814, and, in 1820, had a pop¬ 
ulation of 200 souls. 

The Wesleyan Missiona¬ 
ries include this place in their 
field of labor. The colonists 
have formed an auxiliary 
Missionary Society and have 
manifested a very laudable 
zeal in contributing for the 
cause of missions. 

Livonia, province of consid¬ 
erable extent, in N. W. part 
of European Russia, situated 
E. of the Baltic, and N. of 
Courland. Population, 600,- 
000. The inhabitants are 
principally Esthonians and 
Lettonian «. The lower ranks 
are much addicted to intem¬ 
perance and smoking tobacco. 
Infidelity toward their mas¬ 
ters, iistrust, a disposition to 

vices prevail, which rise from 
the slavery in which they are 


are 

one 
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ingen- 
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means to im® 
eir masters, 
s introduced 


among mem in tne mn cen¬ 
tury by the Germans and 
Danes; yet there are many 
remains of heathenism. They 
Jive in a miserable state of ig¬ 
norance and degradation; but 
edicts have recently been is¬ 
sued to mitigate their vassal- 
age and provide for their in- 


* 


Mission ; U. B.—About 
1739, in compliance with a 
request of several noblemen 
and clergymen, the Brethren 
commenced an institution at 
Cremen to educate schoolmas¬ 
ters to be employed among 
the Esthonians and Let tom¬ 
ans. The influence of these 
teachers was soon apparent 
among the natives, a desire 
for religious knowledge was 
manifested, and a general se- 
riousness spread through the 
country, which was followed 
by a visible reformation in 
the moral deportment of ma¬ 
ny* Such was the state of 
the mission, in 1744, when a 
persecuting spirit arose, and 
the Brethren were prohibited 
intercourse with the natives. 
Some of them were imprison¬ 
ed, others banished, and the 
people were not permited to 
meet for social edification. 

In 1764, the Brethren re¬ 
sumed their labors here, by 

Catharine, and the harvest 
has been great. Their labors 

sed in and near Pebalg, Rma2 t 
Besvoegen, m the district of 


Wenden , and many other pla¬ 
ces. Beside their seminaries 
for educating schoolmasters^ 
at Cremen, Ldndheim and Balg - 
sen, in Courland, they have 
2 schools for girls, at JV< ex #- 
welke , one for Germans of low¬ 
er stations, who are trained for 
domestic purposes, and one 
for those of higher rank. 

In 1813 , the number of 
Lettonians and Esthonians, 
united with the Brethren, was 
32,0OQ. The number of Ger¬ 
man Brethren in this exten¬ 
sive field, at that time, was 
only 10. The mission is prin¬ 
cipally conducted by native 
assistants. 

The Lettonians and Esto¬ 
nians associated with the Bre¬ 
thren are very active in pro¬ 
moting the circulation of the 
Scriptures. In. 1817, an aux¬ 
iliary Bible Society was form¬ 
ed for a few parishes. On the 
first day, 200 members entered 
their names, and their number 
soon increased to 1,000, mostly 
Lettonian peasants. Within 
6 months of its establishment, 
400 Testaments were gratuit¬ 
ously distributed to the poor 
and such children as had made 
the best proficiency in read™ 
ing. 

The success of the Breth¬ 
ren’s labors has been univer- 

Provincial governments, and 
they have eminently enjoyei 
the favor and protection of 


men in power. 
Londokdkbet 








island belong* 
of P?ew-Yor|» 
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on 


Jitending- easterly from the 
city of N, York, 140 miles; 

lion, in 1820, 66,978. 

A mission was established 
on this island, among the In¬ 
dians, then resident here, un¬ 
der the patronage of the Soci¬ 
ety in S<*>tland, in 1741. Aza- 
riak Horton , M.—In 2 or 3 
years, Mr. Horton baptized 35 
adults and 44 children. In 
1750, the schools, at JMountack 
and Shemcock , contained about 
00 children, who made consid¬ 
erable progress in learning; 
but as this mission was not so 
extensively useful as was ex¬ 
pected,* it was relinquished, in 
1753. Many of the Indians, 
however, continued to be re¬ 
ligiously disposed, and, after 
some time, Rev.*Sa»?i«on Qccum. 
the first native, educated at 
‘Moor’s Indian Charity School,’ 
succeeded Mr. Horton, and la¬ 
bored here, till 1761 ; when 
he removed to Brolhertown , 
among the Oneidas. 

Long Island, one of the Ba¬ 
hama islands.—The Wesleyan 
Mi ssionaries have labored here 


Long Prairies; see Em- 
mans. 

L’Orne; see Calvados. 

Lower Canada, British ter- 
» * 

ritory, N. America, between 
63° and 81° W. Ion. and 45° 
and 52° N. lat. bounded IV. by 
the territory of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; S. by New 
Brunswick and the United 
ptates; E, by the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and part of Labra¬ 
dor, and W. by Upper Canada. 
It IS. divided i n nnimtioa 


containing a population of a- 
bout 400,000; about 350,000 
of whom are Roman Catholics, 
mostly of French descent.— 
There are about 200 Catholic 
curates and missionaries in L. 
Canada, supported in part by 
revenues arising from lands 
formerly granted for that pur¬ 
pose. 

are supported in part by annu¬ 
al stipends from the British, 
government, and grants made 
by the S. prop. G. F. P.; and 
are denominated Missionaries 
of that Society. The annual 
salaries of most of these Mian 
sionaries are £200. In 1823, 
there were 16 Missionaries off 
this description in the pro¬ 
vince, who occupied the fol¬ 
lowing stations; viz. Ascot, 
Aubigny , Caldwell fanor 9 
Chambly , Christie fanor 9 
Drummendville, Dunham, Ea • 
ton, Gaspe , Hatley , Orford, 
Quebec, Hiviert du Loup, St. 
Andrews, St. John's, Terrebon¬ 
ne, Wm>. Henry . In 1822, the 
communicants at 10 of the 
stations were 310. 

The W. M. S. has also sev¬ 
eral Missionaries laboring in 
various sections of the prov¬ 
ince, ani the state of the mis¬ 
sion is, generally, prosperous. 

Low e uS and usxv, post town, 
Ohio, on the Sandusky river, 
a few miles from its mouth, 

1 about 120 miles S. Detroit, 
among the Wyandot Indians* 

ger was stationed here, in 1800, 
by the Synod of Pittsburgh, 
and was afterward patronizes 
by the Society for propagating 
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tilt Indians 
others in North America. 
When this mission was coin* 

were no white 
within 100 miles 
station. The Wyan- 
at this place and Upper 
Safidusky made considerable 
progress in civilization, and 
some were hopefully benefited 
by religious instruction thro’ 
the persevering labors of Mr. 
Badger and his associates. In 
consequence of Mr. Badger’s 

the c re of the mis- 

to Rev, Wm< 
Matthews, in 1810; and it wa* 

the first 

year of the late war with Great 
Britain. 

Lit,CfcN©w, city, 
capital of Oude, 

8* side of Goomty, a branch of 
the Ganges, about 
N. Alfahabad. It 
ancient, 
considerably 
was 


of 
The 

merchants are 
constructed of brick, lofty and 

greatest part 
are in tne native style. The 

are narrow and filthy. 
Population, including the vi¬ 
cinity, 500,000. E. Ion. 81°. 
N. lat. 26 ° 22'. 

Mission; C. M. 8. 1817.— 
Mr. Mart , Sup’t. of schools.— 
This gentleman has resided in 
India 40 years, and had open¬ 
ed a school here at his own 
charge, when he was recom¬ 
mended to the Corresponding 

of the C. M, S. at 
have allowed 
him SO rum monthly for the 














employment 
era, and other 
sary to give efficiency to his 

school. Children of all classes 

* 

and descriptions, Protestant, 
Armenian and Roman Catho¬ 
lic Christians, with Mussul¬ 
mans and Chinese, appear on 

the list of schools. About 25 
children of Christian parents, 
who would otherwise be wholly 
destitute of education, are here 
taught. The children attend 
Mr. Hare’s family worship. 

The Christian 
Society has a 
here. It is 
the commencement, 

i 

been made i 

lous neighborhood, will grow 
up into an enlarged system of 

will open an ef- 
introduc- 






Luckphool, or Fonchetaluch- 
pkool , populous town. Hind, 
visited by 

aries at Serampore. as e 
1802, in compliance with the 
special request of the people. 
A prosperous school was soon 
established; but the distance 
of the place from Serampore 
has rendered frequent visits 
inconvenient. 

Lunenburg, town, Nova 
Scotia, about 35 miles S. W» 
Halifax. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
occupy this circuit and preach 
to comparatively large 
gregations. There is a 
pel at this place 
at Petit Riviere, 

Society, 1 

Lmmm; 






























MaAtsu, small district on 
the island, Eimeo. In 1816, 
Ratiras or chiefs, and corn- 
union people renounced idol a- 

anxious to 
of God and 
Christian instruction. 

Macao, Portuguese settle¬ 
ment, China, on an island in 
the Bay of Canton, about 60 
miles from Canton. This is 
the only European settlement 
in the Chinese empire. 

The city is considerable, and 
is estimated to contain 20,000 
inhabitants. 

The College of St. Joseph 
was founded by the Jesuits, 
who were expelled from it, in 
1762. In 1784, it was granted 

to the Catholic priests of the 
Missionary Congregation, who 
employ 6 European Professors. 
The principal object of the 
Institution is to provide the 
Catholic missions of China and 
other countries with teachers 
and priests. 

Dr. Morrison, Missionary 
at Canton, has occasionally 

place, and 
the appropriate , ob- 
lission.—See Can- 





* Macartry'S Island, for¬ 
merly called Lemon Island , in 
the river Gambia, W. Africa, 
about 506 mile* from St. 

iy’fc 






A 

been re 

and a garrison built. It 
pected this will soon 
a place of considerable 
lane©, in a commercial point 
of view; and it is hoped the 
light of the Gospel will dispel 
the dark shades of Mabome- 
dan error and superstitionirom 
the surrounding country. 

The W. M. S. dispatched 

Mr. Hawkins and wife, from 
London, for this station, in 
early part of 1824. 

Macassar, capital of the 
island, Celebes. It in a plac® 
of considerable trade, an« 
increasing in importance 
Population, 100,600. E. Ion. 
120°. S. lat. 5°. 

Mission; N. M S. 1820 .*— 

Mr. Kellendroon , ML . Mr. 1L 

was appointed to Batavia; 
but was afterward stationed at 
this place on account of its 
Importance as a mission-field. 

Mach in aw, or MaJcinaw 9 
fortified village, on the island, 
Michilimackinaw,in 
which connect 
igan and 

limits of Michigan territory 
313 miles N. Detroit. It 
pleasantly situated on the S 
side of the island, 

is surrounded by a 
steep cliff, 150 feet high, on 
which stands the Fort. Half 
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a mile distant 

9 

another cliff, 300 feet above 
the level of the lake, is Fort 
Holmes 



Mission 





this spot there 
ive prospect of 
During- the sum- 
is the resort 
, and 4 or 
of whom 
way tribes* 
F. M. S. 1823* 
Ferry , ML 
and Miss Elisa- 


beth McFarland., As.— Previ¬ 
ous to the location of this mm- 
Mr. Ferry spent a year 
Machinaw, in which time 
he organized a church, per¬ 
suaded the inhabitants, gene¬ 
rally, to abandon secular em¬ 
ployments on the sabbath, and 
attend public worship. In 
Oct. 1823, he arrived with his 
family, and commenced amis¬ 
sion for the benefit of the In¬ 
dians. W ithin a few months 
after his arrival, 20 children 
were received into the mis¬ 
sion-family, 4 others were soon 
after admitted, and a conside¬ 
rable accession was expected 
in the spring. The children 
have ail been reduced to ha- 
of order and diligence in 

It is intended, 
that in addition to a minister 
of the Gospel, the family at 
this station shall ultimately 
comprise one male and two 

, a farmer, and 
woman to conduct 
oncerns. Thi« is 
considered a very eligible field 
for missionary exertions, and 
one which 

jextending as the means of 
operation i 















many thou¬ 
sands may here eventually feel 
the powerful and happy influ¬ 
ence of Missionary labor. 






ment on W. coast of the island 
of Van Diemen's Land. Her* 
is a prison, 
there were 
prisoners, 
instruction, 
seijeant in 
member of the 

ciety , has resided here, for some 
time, and been veiy useful. 
In consequence of a request 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who manifests a deep concern 
for the moral interests of the 
people, arrangements were 
made, in 1823, to have a Mis¬ 
sionary permanently stationed 
here. 

Madagascar, very large 
island in the Indian ocean, se¬ 
parated from Africa by the 
Mozambique channel. It 
situated between 12° and 
S. lat. and 44° and 52° E. 

Its length, from N. to 8. is 
about 840 miles, its breadth 
from 120 to 200. The island 
exhibits an agreeable variety 
of scenery. The 
country is generally 
cept an extensive 
chain of mountains 
it from N. tc 
sea-coast are 
and stagnant 
which, 
cal 

m ate exceedingly unwhole¬ 
some and dangerous, especially 
to foreign visitants. The in¬ 
terior is said to be salubrious 
Jii althy. Th app 4* con- 
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siderabiy fertile, and most 
the articles of agriculture, j 




culiar to th 
successful b 

m 

the natives 
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latitude, may be 
cultivated; tho ? 
till of late, paid 
union to the im- 
their land. The 
rsected by many 
svhich afford very 
)i for an exten- 


The island is supposed to 
have been discovered by Eu¬ 
ropeans, in 1506; but attract¬ 
ed little notice, either in a 
geographical or commercial 
point of view, till since 1810; 
when the E. part, to the range 
of mountains, was subjected by 
the English. At this time, 
the people were divided into 
many distinct and indepen¬ 
dent tribes, which were sub¬ 
ject to their respective chiefs, 
and m there was no union or 
harmony of feeling existing 
between the head-men, the 
island was kept in a continual 
warfare. All prisoners of war 
were either sold as slaves, or 
immediately put to death. It 
is said not less than seven mil¬ 
lions of slaves have been 
transported from this island. 

The present number of in¬ 
habitant* is estimated at about 
four millions, mostly indige¬ 
nous. The original proprietors 
of the soil resemble, in color 
and features, the negro race, 
though they are not quite as 
dark. They are intelligent 
and active, and manifest an 
unusual degree of tenderness 

and sympathy for unfortunate 
. fufferers. ✓ 










true God* 
kings, and 
supreme 
se; whom 
i. When 


they call Zangohmta, When 

with the greatest degree of 
solemnity and veneration* 
Though they consider him so 
infinitely exalted, that he doen 
not stoop to notice the con¬ 
cerns of men ; yet he has del¬ 
egated the government of the 
affairs of this world to 4 infe¬ 
rior, lords, whom they denomi¬ 
nate loj-ds of the North, South, 
East and West. One of these 
only, they .consider the dis¬ 
penser of the plagues and mis¬ 
eries of mankind; while th© 
other three are engaged in 
bestowing benefits. The souls 
of all good men, they believe 
will, after death, ascend to 
Zangakara, and enjoy perfect 
happiness in his presence ; 
while all bad men will be tor- 
mented according to their de¬ 
merits, by the evil spirit, 
which they call Amg-gatyr. 
The 4 great lords are* regard¬ 
ed by them as having great 
influence with Zangahara, 
Each family has its guardian 
angel, who conveys their pray¬ 
ers to the 4 lords, who are the 
only medium of access to the 
Deity, Some appearances of 
Judaism are seen among these 
islanders. They practise cir¬ 


cumcision, and < 
fruits of harvesi 
ior they have no 
The language 
gasses is very n 










and 
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Written form, till since Mis¬ 
sionaries resided among them. 

In the interior are some 
Arabs, who introduced into 
the island many of the art$ of 
civilization. It is probably 
owing to the influence of these 
emigrants on the neighboring 
tribes, that many of them ex¬ 
hibit evident marks of a state 
of improvement, considerably 
removed from barbarism. 

King Radama , who styles 
himself the king of Madagas¬ 
car, is a powerful prince, 
having at his command, some 
hundreds of thousands of well 
disciplined soldiers. Oct. 11, 
1020, he entered into a treaty 
with his Excellency, governor 
JTarquhar of Mauritius, on 
the part of his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty, for the final abolition of 
the slave-trade throughout the 
island. As conditions of this 
treaty, the British govern¬ 
ment was to receive under its 
protection and care, 20 Mada- 
gascean youths, who were to 
be thoroughly instructed in 
the various departments of the 
useful arts. Ten soon em¬ 
barked for England, and 10 
were sent to the island of Mau¬ 
ritius. In consequence of this 
treaty, and this alliance with 
the English nation, a wide 
door has been opened for the 
introduction of Christianity 


door 


and the arts 





has become a 
tioa of 4 mill* 

mo peculiar i 


civilization, 
f bolted for- 
a dealer in 
ill monarch 
on of Chris- 






i favor of a 
which dwell, 


ti 

ble prejudices in favor of a 
national religion, which dwell 

Hindoo, now claims the sym¬ 
pathies and prayers of the 
Christian world. A vast field 
is thrown open for pious la¬ 
borers, and the protection and 
favor of a powerful monarch 
pledged in their behalf. Ra¬ 
dama has expressed his decid¬ 
ed predilection for Protestant 
Missionaries, by refusing to 
give a Catholic priest permis¬ 
sion to send Missionaries to 
teach his subjects the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Mission; L. M. S. 1818.— 

Rev. Thomas Revan> and Rev. 
David Jones visited this isl¬ 
and in August, 1818, and im¬ 
mediately opened a school at 
Tamatave, by way of experi¬ 
ment. They were not a little 
gratified to witness no much 
willingness, on the part of the 
natives, for the education of 
their children; but early in 
the succeeding year, the Mis¬ 
sion sustained a severe loss. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, with 
their infant child, together 
with Mrs. Jones and her in¬ 
fant, were, within a few weeks, 
removed by death. The statu 
of Mr. Jones’ health was such. 


as to require his i 
moval to Mauritius 
storation, and the nr 
abandoned. Notwi 
these distressing oc 
Mr. Jones resumed 



mission was 



to 1 er 


f 




ies resumed his labors 
* island, la 1820, ha 
anied the eomnussioii* 
. Hastie, to Radaina’s 
at Tmmrnrivt, situate! 

Dlcilt zt c 










far la the interior, and obtain- 
•d the king’s permission to 
instruct his subjects in the 
Christian religion, provided 
artisans could be procured to 

useful 


pressed his views on this sub¬ 
ject to the L. M. S. who readi¬ 
ly complied with his wishes. 
At the king’s request, Mr. 
Jones remained at Tanana¬ 
rive, and opened a school for 
the instruction of the royal 
family. In 1821, he was 
joined by Rev. David Grif¬ 
fith* and wife, and, in 1822 , by 
Rev. John Jeffrey and wife, 
with foor artisans. Their re¬ 
ception by the king was mark¬ 
ed with many tokens of kind¬ 
ness and joy. Every facility 
for the successful operations 
of the mission, and the com¬ 
fort of the Missionaries, was 
promptly made by Radarna, 
who manifested a very strong 
desire for the intellectual cul¬ 
tivation, and moral improve¬ 
ment of his subjects. The 3 
Missionaries were furnished 
with suitable dwellings, chief¬ 
ly at his own expense. The 
artisans were provided with 
work-shops, and native youths 
apprenticed to them, who give 
proofs of their capabilities, by 
making rapid improvement. 

The king has established an 
adult school for his officers, 
and has himself undertaken to 
instruct some of his own fam¬ 
ily. In 1823, there were 85 
scholars in the mission-schools, 
some of whom had obtained 
considerable knowledge of 
Christianity, and of the Eng- 


some of 


Hah language, 

were held on 





o service* 
abbath, in 
judlces a* 
if the mis- 
the people 


gainst the object of the mis¬ 
sion, which some of the people 

ly abated, and this island, 
which, a few years ago, pre¬ 
sented the most affecting and 
appalling scenes of war, mur¬ 
der and rapine, and above all, 
which was itself the scene of 

ft 

all the horrors of the slave- 
trade, that outrage on human¬ 
ity, already exhibits striking 
proofs of the benign influence 
of Christianity and civiliza¬ 
tion. A bright morn of intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual light ha* 
begun to dawn, which, it is 
hoped, will usher in the glori¬ 
ous day, that is to diffuse its 
benignant rays in every part 
of this hitherto neglected isl¬ 
and. 

Madewispatnam, large city 
in the vicinity of Tranquebar, 
Hind, where the Danish Mis¬ 
sionaries at Tranquebar have 
labored with pleasing success. 
As early as 1747, their con¬ 
gregation consisted of 540 
persons, an& their schools of 
57 pupils. 

Madras, formerly called 
Fori St, George , populous and 
celebrated city in the south¬ 
ern part of Hindostan, on the 
E. coast of the peninsula, near 
the margin of the sea. E. Ion# 
80° 27'. N. lat. 13° 5'. Trav¬ 
elling distance from Calcutta, 
1,020 miles; from Bombay, 
770. About the vear 1620, 


or as 



English E. India 





, the 
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m Golconda to establish a 
tlement at Madras, and 
what is now called Fort 



SU 





mercantile business is ei- 
tremely unfayorabie. There 
is no commodious port for the 
convenient lading and unlai* 







by the French, in 1744, but 

British, in 
time, it hat 
in im- 
of the 
fortresses in British 
second of the 

r 

3 English Presidencies, and 
is the seat of an Arch-deacon- 
ry. The town . stands on a ? 

ndy plain, so exceed- 
that nothing will 
come to maturity without the 
most diligent cultivation and 
care. The water, with which 
the city is supplied, is brought 
from a distance of more than 
a mile. 

Madras is divided into two 

distinct parts, each receiving 
an appellation characteristic 
of the color of its inhabitants. 

The White Toton, including 

Fort St. George, is the resi¬ 
dence of all the officers of the 
English government. It is 
encircled by a substantial 
wall, and strongly fortified by 
batteries and bastions. Near 
the centre of this is the Fort, 
about 100 yards square. The 





houses 

brick. 

The 



thick, 
many 
brick, 
appearance 


principally built of 

TWn, anciently 
, is situa- 
N. of the 
is also en- 
a wall 17 feat 

though 
built of 





Madras for 



mg 
gainst 

dangerous surf 
itntly; yet i 
vast wealth 
and the 
southern part 

Population is 
about 300,000. 

A College has 
instituted at Fort 
for the instruction of the jun 
ier civil students, in all the 
native languages. Here it 
also a Type-Foundry. 

JWistion; S. ■ proin. G. K, 
1727.— J. P. Motiler, 0. D. £, 
P.Haubrotj Ms.—Rev. Benj& 
min Schultx$ formed the first 

Mission-establishment at Ma* 

dras, He visited the place in 
1727, under the patronage of 

Frederic IV. king of Denmark, 
and opened a school at Vtpery % 
one of the suburbs of Madras, 
which has been the principal 
seat of this' Mission since. 
The favorable circumstances 
which attended the commence* 
raent of bis labors, induced 
him to settle with a view of 
establishing a permanent mis'- 
sion. He was soon received 
under the immediate care of 
this Society ; and prosecuted 
his labors with unwearied dil¬ 
igence. A 
tires Boon 
to the 

In 1728, he succeeded in or* 

church, which con- 

members. Hu 

















following’ year, 140 were added ausp; 
to it. Considerable accessions rival 
continued to be made for a er ii 
number of years. In 1736, a phan 
house for public worship was whei 
erected, In 1746, the city for i 
was taken by the French, the to hi 
Mission-premises destroyed, tioo, 
and the station abandoned whic 
It was however, resumed in crew 
1750, and a ehurch, built by cy. 
the Roman Catholic Portu- ward 
guese, was offered for the ac- uade 
commodation of the.Missiona- the 1 
ries. From the commence- glish 
ment of the mission to th« pean 
year 1760, no less than 1470 126 
had been united with the the 
church. The number of com- | 538 j 
muni cants, in 1800, was 143, corns 
About this time, the mission port! 
began to cicc 1 ine ; but within were 
a, few years, effectual me as- intel 
Hue* have been adopted to re- tiani 
■tore it to a state of efficiency, wise 
In 1820, a depot of books scho< 
was established, which has to t 
served greatly to facilitate the Blac 
circulation of religious books ery ; 
and Tract*, and forward the cong 
general designs of the Socie- chur 
ty. A printing-press has been [ whic 
re-established, which issued, 32 m 
during the first year, 4,000 log i 
'book* and Tracts. In 1822, ing v 
about 300 scholars were reg- er-m 
nlarly instructed in the mis- itiae 
■ion-schools, and the congre- regie 
gation was rapidly increasing, tivei 
L M. S. 1805.— W. C, Lodz Trac 
fat, Cornelius Traveller , Ed- arou 
mund Crisp, Jamu Matrix »!?• 
Ms .—John Appamoo, N. Cat- pern 
eckist, Nat. school-master*, C. 
17. —Rev. Mr. Loveless com- dale, 
menced thi* mission, in the As. s 
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menced 

Black 




auspices. Soon after his ar¬ 
rival, he was appointed preach¬ 
er in the Aaylum for the Or¬ 
phans of the English soldiers, 
where he continued to labor 
for many years. In addition 
to his efforts in this Institu- 

which hmm continued to in¬ 
crease in number and efficien¬ 
cy. In 1823, there were up- 

mmdmr the superintendence of 
the Missionaries. In the En¬ 
glish free schools, for Euro- 
peani and country-born, were 
126 boys, and 65 girl*. In 
the 17 native school* were 
538 pupils, some of whom had 
committed to memory large 
portions of the Scriptures, and 
were rapidly advancing in an 
intelligent knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity. There was like¬ 
wise a prosperous sabbath- 
school. Two chapels belong 
to the mission, one in the 
Black Town, and one at Yep- 
ery; in which increasing 
congregations assemble. A 
church has been organized, 
which, in 1823, consisted of 
32 members. Beside preach¬ 
ing upon the sabbath, attend¬ 
ing weekly lectures and pray¬ 
er-meetings, the Missionaries 
itimermt© in the neighboring 
region, converse with the na¬ 
tives, and distribute book® and 
Tracts. The vast moral waste 

around them, opens an exten. 

sive field for their pioua and 
persevering labors. 

dole, W* Sawyer, Ms.—6 N. 
As. and 15 N. Sms.—Nor. 30, 
ilW, a Committee of Corret- 
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Iii compliance with the 
wishes of the Committee, Rev. 
Messrs. Rhenius and Schnarre 
removed from Tranqoebar to 
Madras, and commenced their 
pious exertions in the Black 
Town, Feb. 1815. Their 
prospects of future usefulness 
booh assumed a very pleasing 
appearance. In about 2 years, 
they had 5 schools under their 
care, in which 207 boys and 
21 girls were instructed in 
the first branches of educa¬ 
tion, and in the truths of 
Christianity. A house fbr 
Christian worship was erect¬ 
ed for the use of the mission, 
in 1819, by the government of 
Fort St. George; and in 1823, 
a church was organized, con¬ 
sisting of about 30 members. 
Jls the mission received ac¬ 
cessions to its strength by 
the arrival of new Missiona¬ 
ries, its operations have been 
greatly extended. In 1823, 
the number of schools belong¬ 
ing to the mission was 15 ; 
number of pupils, 530. Id 
addition to the schools in the 
city, the Missionaries super¬ 
intend schools at the follow* 
lug places; viz. Great Con- 
jeveram, Little Cowj§mram ., 



Madabaram , Perriapoli- 
mloor . The Society has 
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30,000 books and 
been printed for d 

W. M. S. 18 
Lynch , Abrarft Ste< 
English , Ms.—Th 
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merous congregations. In 
1823, they had 4 schools under 
their instruction, composed of 

The influence of religious in¬ 
struction on the habits and 
moral character of the pupils, 
is very apparent. The Mis¬ 
sionaries visit regularly 5 dif¬ 
ferent places, and perform di¬ 
vine service in Tatnul and 
English. Members in Socie¬ 
ty, in 1822, were 147, of whom 
many give pleasing evidence 
•f a thorough change of heart. 

Among th® important be¬ 
nevolent Institutions , which 
have resulted from the estab¬ 
lishment of the various Mis* 
sions at Madras, the following 
are worthy of particular noto¬ 
riety. 

1 . The London auxiliary 
Missionary Society was estab¬ 
lished, about May, 1817, and 
has contributed largely to 
forward th© benevolent de¬ 
signs of the parent Society. 
During 2 years previous to 
lift, its remittances amount¬ 
ed to nearly $1,330. 

2. A Tatnul Bible Assam *- 
Hon. was instituted, Noy. 5, 
1817, under the auspices of 
Rev. Mr. Rhenius, It was 
formed among natives of dif¬ 
ferent religions and casts. 
The object of the association is 
to collect information respect¬ 
ing the viahei of the people 
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to reteiv©- the 

w 

so to furnish the Scripture# to 

at such a price &• the receiv¬ 
er may be able to pay, or be¬ 
stow them gratuitously to the 
I mor. At the organization of 
the Society, several Brahmins 
and natives addressed the 
meeting in a very animated 
manner, recommending the 



3. Sept* 29, 1818, m Belt* 
jftoitf Tract Society was form¬ 
ed. In 1821, this Association 
had printed 7 different Tracts, 
and distributed, during the 
name year, 9,069, of which 
4,181 were in European lan- 

uages, and 4,888, in those of 
ndisi. The total number is¬ 
sued from its first formation 
to Sept. 1821, was 35,421. 

4. A Methodist auxiliary 
Missionary Society was insti¬ 
tuted, Feb. 1820. Within a- 
bout 16 months after its form¬ 
ation. it had remitted nearly 
$1,000. Its annual contribu¬ 
tions amount to about $450. 

5. A School Book Asnocia- 
UmwBM Organized, April 14, 
1820, under the direction of 
the London Missionaries. The 

of the Society is to pre¬ 
pare and circulate books suit¬ 
able to lb® used in the educa¬ 
tion of native Christians. 

6. The Mmdrw auxiliary 
Bible Society was instituted, 
May 5, 1820. Its object is to 
«nrcour*§e, and aid in an ex- 

of the 
various lan¬ 
guages and dialects of India! 
To secure an important point, 
viz. correctness in 










published, the Socletir 
two distinct Com- 
A sub-committte of 

composed ©f 
literary emi¬ 
nence; 
with 
qualified 
All the 

Committee were submitted to 
the inspection of a 
Committee , who were 
tent to judge of 
a translation, 
concurrence and a 
no part of the Bible was 
printed, as having 
the sanction of the 
They have a Bible Depository 
in the Black Town, for the 
accommodation of all who wish 
to*purchase. The second year 
after its formation, the Socie¬ 
ty put in circulation, 4,33® 
Bibles-, Testaments and por¬ 
tions of the Bible. This is a 
very important Institution* 
and promises to do much to 
diffuse the pure light of Rev¬ 
elation among the unenligh¬ 
tened millions of British India* 
7. The Madras Jews? Soci¬ 
ety was formed Feb. 23, 1821* 
To aid in the dissemination of 

i 

the Scripture* and religion# 
Tracts among the learned 5 
Jews, inhabiting Aria 
trace the respective 
of the Jews, 
reel,” and 
White Jews 
important 
ed by 


the 
seeoF- 

It is 
at Cochin 
receive their 

From 
optne# ftf th* 






and vicinity 



















successful operation of this 
Society, it is believed the In¬ 
stitution will reflect honor 
upon the venerable Archdea¬ 
con, who is aa acting member. 

8. A Christian Institution, 
or College, to qualify native 
Teachers, Catechists, and 
School-masters for their re¬ 
spective departments, has 
been established by the Lon¬ 
don Missionaries . In 1823, 
17 youths had been admitted 
into the Institution, and put 
under the immediate instruc¬ 
tion of Rev. Mr. Sawyer . 

9. A Female auxiliary Mis¬ 
sionary Society was organized 
in 1823, in the congregation 
of the Church Missionaries. 

10. In consequence of the 
general spirit of reading, 
which seemed to prevail among 
the people, a Lending Libra¬ 
ry ban been procured, which 
promises to be a valuable aux¬ 
iliary in diffusing important 
information and religious 
knowledge among the inhabi¬ 
tants of Madras. 

The Missionaries who have 
labored at this place, have 
ever been greatly assisted 
and encouraged in their ef¬ 
forts by the ready services 
and counsels of the Chaplains 
of the E. India Company, who 
have uniformly manifested a 
deep solicitude for the moral 
improvement of the natives. 
A view of the persevering and 
successful labors of Missiona- 

t 

ries, at Madras, situated in 
the heart of a vast population, 
and of the consequences which 




will 


and of the con 
have resulted 
fatigable ex< 



be felt by future 
must excite the 



emo¬ 




tions of joy and gratitude in 
the heart that ever breathed 
a secret prayer to heaven for 
the Christianization of the de¬ 
graded and deluded millions 
of India. 

Madura, populous and for¬ 
tified town, in the Carnatic, 
Hind, and capital of a prov¬ 
ince of the same name. It 
was surrendered to the Brit¬ 
ish, in 1801. It is 80 miles S. 
S. W. Tanjore, and 236 S. S. 
W. Madras. E. Ion. 78° IT* 
N. lat. 9° 52'. 

Mission; S. prom. C. K.— 
Since the British took posses¬ 
sion of the town, efforts have 
been made to introduce the 

Gospel, principally, by Native 
Teachers and Catechists, whoi, 
in addition to their other la¬ 
bors, have distributed the 
Scriptures and Tracts in con¬ 
siderable numbers among the 
Portuguese and Malabars. 

Magi lady, or Mailaudy , 
town, in Travancore, Hind, 
about 4 miles from Nagracoil* 
where Rev. fVm. T. Ilingle- 
taube , of the London Society 
labored with considerable suc¬ 
cess, for many years previou* 
to 1816, by preaching in thin 
and neighboring villages, by- 
distributing Portuguese anti 
Tamul Tracts, and superin¬ 
tending schools. The Mis¬ 
sionaries at Nagracoil have a 
congregation here of more 

who regularly assemble every 
Sabbath, to hear the Scrip® 
tures read and explained by « 
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Nativ© Catechist. A church 
has been built, and a prosper¬ 
ous school established. 

Mahaica, populous village 
in Demarmra Colony, Guiana, 
America, situated on the 
Demarara, about 30 
Georgetown. W. Ion. 












«° 48'. 

M. 8 . 1818 ,— 
James Mortier, James Cheese- 
might, Ms. at this place and 
Georgetown* The influence of 
missionary efforts on the slaves 
been verj apparent and 
Many have cordi- 
embraced the truth and 
evince their sincerity by their 
fidelity and conscientious de¬ 
portment. Here is a Chapel, 
which is thronged from week 
to week, by multitudes, who 
are deslroti* of being instruc¬ 
ted in the truths of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. In 1821, mem¬ 
bers in Society, 172; baptism 
had been administered to 
1,300. The Missionaries regu¬ 
larly visit several plantations 
in the vicinity and instruct the 
rising generation. 

Mahim, town on the north¬ 
ern part of the island, Bombay, 

miles from the town 
, containing a com¬ 
pact population of about 20,- 
€100 heathens. The immedi- 

also very pop- 
is sandy, and 
e cocoa- 
so as if 

there were no inhabitants. 
Mission; A. B. C. F. M. 
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temi of heathen 
One school 
by benevolent individuals in 
Augusta, Ga. and is 
Augusta school. In 
of 1822, Mr. Graves 
wife, compassionatm; 
wants of some destitute 
dren, who came under their 
observation, took 20 of them 
into their family. The chil¬ 
dren were promising, and be¬ 
came very dear to their in¬ 
structed. Under such an ac¬ 
cession of care and labor, the 
health of Mrs. Graves declin¬ 
ed, and it was deemed expe¬ 
dient for her to take a voyage 
to America. The children 
were some of them received 
into the mission-families at 
Bombay and Tannah ; and the 
remainder returned to their 
parents. Soon 
Graves entered 
sion, he commenced preach¬ 
ing in the Mahratta language, 
and has faithfully embraced 
opportunities, 
fered for in 
tives. A 
time, 
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from sea to sea, and reaching 
to the southern border ofBen- 
gal. They have been known 
to give law even to the court 
of Delhi. This hitherto in¬ 
vincible people, consisting of 
a number of independent 
States, loosely associated un¬ 
der one head, formed a power¬ 
ful combination against the 
British, in the time of Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley’s administra¬ 
tion ; but they were over¬ 
powered, and lost a consider¬ 
able part of their empire. 
The province of Orissa, at 
this time, fell under the do¬ 
minion of the British. The 
Mahrattas still possess a ter¬ 
ritory on the western side of 
the Deccan, 7 or 800 miles in 
extent, reaching from Goa to 
the British possessions in the 
neighborhood of Agra. 

The ftjahratta language is 
supposed .to be spoken by 
12 ,000,000 of Pagan idolaters, 
into which the Bible has been 
translated, and extensively 
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sionanes nave a promising 
school here, in which the pu¬ 
pils are taught the principles 
of the Christian religion. 
Their congregations at thi» 
place are small. 

Makinaw ; see Machintwo. 

Maroon’s Kraal ; see Jtfcil- 
apeetxe* 

Malabar, province. Hind, 
extending along the W. Coast 
from 10° to 13° N. lat. It is 
bounded N. by Camara; S. by 
the territory belonging to the 
rajah of Cochin; E. by the 
Ghaut mountains, and W. by 
the Arabian sea. 

The province is subject to 
the British government, and 
in 1807, yielded a revenue of 
£250,000. The surface is di¬ 
versified by many inequalities, 
the soil in vallies being gen¬ 
erally fertile. The principal 
articles of produce are timber 
and black pepper, which 
greatly abound. The pepper 
is said to be of a quality supe¬ 
rior to any in India. The in¬ 
habitants are of various reli¬ 
gions. The Roman Catholic* 
are numerous, beside many 
Jews, Mahomed an s and orien¬ 
tal Christians. 

Mission; see Alhpic , Can*' 
Minors, Cochin, Cotym , Syrmm 
Christians , Tsllicherry . 

Malacca, or Malaya , pe¬ 
ninsula at the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Asia, connected 
with the kingdom of Siam by 
the Isthmus of Kraw, bounded 

W, by the Indian ocean, and 

X. by the Chinese tea, It ex* 







lands from about 1° to about 
11° N. iat. and is eomputed to 
be 775 miles long ; average 
breadth, about 150. The sur¬ 
face of the peninsula is de¬ 
lightfully variegated with 

mountains. Its soil is gener¬ 
ally highly vegetative, produ¬ 
ces rice in abundance, and 
various other tropical fruits. 
The climate is favorable for 
its latitude, there being a 
icons tan t alternation of land 
and sea-breezes, which render 
the air pure and healthy. 
The whole country was for¬ 
merly subject to the govern¬ 
ment of Siam, but the southern 
part has become emancipated 
from their yoke of tyranny, 
and the northern pays but a 
small tribute. The inhabi- 
tantiB of Malacca are princi¬ 
pally Malays, though there 
are many Portuguese, Moors, 
and Chinese. The Malays, 
as a people, are very ferocious 
and vindictive, extreme¬ 
ly faithless and treacherous, 
fond of conquest and plunder, 
much addicted to habits of 
piracy, and exceedingly mer¬ 
ciless and unfeeling to ene¬ 
mies and strangers. They 
mre considerably intelligent 
and active, and exhibit evi¬ 
dent marks of some advance¬ 
ment in the arts of civiliza¬ 
tion. Their language has 
been compared, for softness, 
and harmoniousness, to the 
French and Italian. It pos- 
•esses great susceptibilities 
for poetry, of which the Malays 
are passionately fond. Their 
language is txtensively used, 
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’ Malacca, principal town, 
on the peninsula, above des¬ 
cribed, situated near the W. 
coast, on the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca, E. Ion. 102° 10'. N. Iat, 
2° 33' The foundation of this 
town was laid by the Mahome- 
dans in the 13th century, and 
was subject to the Portu¬ 
guese, till 1641, when it wan 
captured by the Dutch, and 
rtmained in their possession 
till it was subjected by the 
British forces, 1795. The 
English, however, restored it 
to the Dutch, at the peace of 
Amiens ; re-captured it, and 
again restored it, Sept. 1818. 
From its peculiarly favorable 
situation, it has in a commer¬ 
cial point of view, become a 
place of great importance and 
interest. A ready naval in¬ 
tercourse subsists between it 
and all the Malayan Archipe¬ 
lago, Siam, China, Cochin- 
China, India and Madagascar. 
This circumstance renders it 
a favorable place for the es¬ 
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displeasure of the government, 
or exciting the envy or raille¬ 
ries of the priests. After 
much consultation, it was a- 
greed that Malacca would be 
a preferable centre of the Ul¬ 
tra-Ganges mission, at which 
Dr. Milne arrived, in May, 
1815. 

At his request, a piece of 

land was granted by the Gov¬ 
ernor and Council of Penang, 
upon which to erect suitable 

buildings. After struggling 
with many difficulties and dis¬ 
couragements, he at length 
succeeded in commencing a 
Chinese school with 5 schol¬ 
ars. The next year, his schol¬ 
ars increased to 70, and, in 
1822, there were about 90. In 
addition to his labors of in¬ 



close of 



cessful. o 
lately aft 
ploy men t 


id preaching to 
Protestants, Dr. 
id himself to tran- 
s of the hooks of 
itament into the 
iguage. At the 
year, a printing 
it was put in suc- 
ation, which has 
ed constant em- 
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ly, are issued from the Mis¬ 
sion-press, under the direction 
of the Missionaries, in the 
Chinese, Malay and English 
languages. Of the “Chinese 
Magazine,” commenced by 
Dr. Morrison^ there are 1,000 
copies printed and circulated 
monthly. 

In the autumn of 1816, Rev. 
C. H . Thomsen arrived at 
Malacca, and commenced his 
labors among the Malays, 
English, Malabar and Malay 
schools were immediately o- 
pened under his superinten¬ 
dence, in which, in 1823, sev* 
eral hundreds of children had 
learned to read the Scriptures. 
A sabbath-school and a female 
Malay school are in success¬ 
ful operation. The Gospel is 
now preached in four different 
languages at Malacca; and in 
a pagan temple, where once 
devotions were paid to idols. 
Though the Missionaries here 
have as yet witnessed but 


little fruit for their toil, yet 
they have the pleasing reflec¬ 





tion, that the seed is so' 
and thousands of Bibles i 
Tracts have been diffused i 
the neighboring islands,whi 
with the blessing of God, m 
lead multitudes to embrace 
precious truths, who may j 
up and call them blessed. 

Anglo-Chinese Collegi 
This Institution owes its 
istence to the distinguis 
patron and friend of Oh] 
Dr. Morrison, who has ap| 
priated £l,500 for its e: 
blishment. The deskn h 
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afford the greatest facilities 
possible for cultivating an ac¬ 
quaintance with English and 
Chinese literature, in order 


the Cos pel among the wmi 

brarj of about 3,500 volume* 
ia attached to the Institution. 
The number of Chinese stu¬ 
dents, in 1823, was about 20, 
One Chinese, who studied in 
the College under the late Dp. 
Milne, has been ordained to 
the office of an Evangelist. 
This Institution will shortly 
be removed to Sincapore. 

A Chinete-Samaritan Socie¬ 
ty was formed, in 1819, de¬ 
signed to afford relief to the 
distressed and unfortunate. 

A Branch Bible Society has 
also been established, auxili¬ 
ary to the Calcutta Society, 
under the patronage of the 
Governor and Council. 

Mallagum, large parish on 
the island, Ceylon, 2 miles 
from Tillipally toward Jaffna- 
patam, nearly in the centre 
of the 8 parishes which are 
under the care of the Amer¬ 
ican Missionaries in the dis¬ 
trict of Jaffna. 

in this, as in the other par¬ 
ishes, the Missionaries have 
permission from government 
to occupy the church-build¬ 
ing* and glebe-lands. 

Soon after the establish¬ 
ment of the mission at Tilli¬ 
pally, the Missionaries opened 
a school here, and commenced 

Sabbath, in the court-house of 
the' Dutch magistrate. In 

||18, Franck Jtaltapl ' ■ • .a 


m m 

brarj of abou 
is attached to 


native preacher, who has since 
removed to Oodooville,. was 
stationed here, instructed in 
English, superintended the 
moral instruction of the Ta- 
mul schools, read to the peo¬ 
ple on the Sabbath, and super¬ 
intended several schools in the 
vicinity. The Missionaries, 
at the other stations, continue 
to preach here on the sabbath, 
and make frequent visits a- 
broad. 

In 1821, a Tamul Bible So ■- 
dety was formed at this place, 
composed almost entirely of 
heathens, who pay an annual 
subscription for the spread of 
the word of God in their own 
language. During the first 
year, nearly 300 rix-dollars 
were collected. 

Malafeetzk, town, of Co- 
rannas, near the source of the 
Malareen, S. Africa, about 
100 miles EL Lattakoo, and 
1,000 N. E. Cape Town. In 

1813, Mr, Campbell, Mission. 

ary of the London Society, 
explored this region with a 
view to the establishment of 
a mission. He obtained per¬ 
mission of the chief and a ma¬ 
jority of the inhabitants to 
send Missionaries among them, 
though they had never before 
seen a white man. His pro* 
posals were in like manner 

koon't Kraal, situated south 
of Maiapeetxe, which is the 
residence of Makoon, the chief 
of all the B ashmans in this 
part of Africa. 

The MU'f'm was deferred 
till 1817, when Cupido Kak- 
kafah, a native Hottentot 










teacher, was stationed at Ma- 
lapeetze, and labored with 
considerable success, about 
two years, wham he removed 
to MobcUee with part of the 
inhabitants, on account of the 
scarcity of grass. The other* 
nettled about 20 miles from 
that place, and are still at- 
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populous town, and 
district of the same 
is situated on the 
>ont 170 miles N. 

E. Ion. 88°. N. 


Mission ; B. M. S.—I n 1813, 

the station at Qoamally was 
removed to English Bazar , 
near this place, and has since 
been known by the Malda- 
station. Though this was a- 
mong the first places, in Ben¬ 
gal, where the inhabitants 
heard the Gospel in their own 
language, it has met with a 
less favorable reception than 
in many others, where it has 
been more recently introdu¬ 
ced.—See English Bazar> Oo- 
mmalty . 

Malta, celebrated island in 
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lean sea, under 
fry, memorable 
>ck of St. Paul, 
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in circmnfer- 
14° W. N. lat 
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snore is gener- 
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conrunlont har- 
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strongly fortifi- 
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to man which, 30,000 men 
would b’e requisite. 

VaUtta* the capital, stands 
at the N. end of the island, is 
built entirely of stone, and 
contains 20 or 25,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Malta was given to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusa¬ 
lem, by the Emperor, Charles 
V. in 1530, ts whom it was 
subject till 1798; when it was 
forcibly taken from them by 
Bonaparte. In 1800, it was 
besieged and captured by tbe 
British, to whom it was con¬ 
firmed in the treaty of 1814. 

The surface of the island is 
generally level, with natural¬ 
ly an unproductive soil, which 
has been much improved by- 
cultivation. The island is di¬ 
vided into about 20 lasals, or 
townships, a lasal including a 
village, and the surrounding 
country. The inhabitants, 

■ with those on Oozo , a small 
• neighboring island, are esti- 
’ mated at 110,000. They are 
generally miserably poor, and 
deplorably ignorant. It is 
thought, that among a popu¬ 
lation of 100,000, not more 
than 1,000 were able to read, 
or write; and in one village, 
containing 6,000 inhabitants, 
only 30 had ever been In¬ 
structed in the ehmtnts of 
knowledge. Their language 
is a dialect of the Arabic, 
though till since Missionaries 
visited the island, it could 
^ hardly be said ever to have 
been reduced to a written 
form. The principal literary 
Institutions are, the Librarv 
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its’ College, or University of 
Malta, both now under the 
regulation of the British gov- 
ernment. The Library con¬ 
tains SO or 60,000 volumes, 
mostly ancient Latin works, 
though there are many Ital¬ 
ian and some French books. 
The Library is open for the 
reception of the literati and 
©there, at stated hours ; but 
no books are permitted to be 
carried from the room. Con¬ 
nected with the University 
are 15 or 20 professors, and, 
in 1822, about 200 students. 


The religion of the Maltese 
ii exclusively Homan Catho¬ 
lic. The commonalty are de¬ 
signedly kept by their reli¬ 
gious instructors in a state of 
ignorance, and readily believe 
whatever the infatuated priests 
tell them is true. The con¬ 
ditions of the late treaty se¬ 
cure to the people an undis¬ 
turbed possession of their fa¬ 
vorite religion. 

The Inquisition at Malta, 
which a few years ago was in 
full force, has been, under the 
present administration, con¬ 
verted into a hospital. 

The island of Malta, from 
its central situation, and the 
protection granted to all indi¬ 
viduals of different cations, 
has become a place of vast 
importance and interest to the 
Christian world. It is a kind 
of focus, or rallying point of 

countries, who wish to perfect 
themselves in the languages 
of the adjacent nations, and 
head-quarters ef all the 


various missions, destined to 
the shores of these inland seas. 
From this place, a ready com* 
unication it had with Eu- 
rope, Asia, anl Africa, with 
all the islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Levant, and with 


those particular countries, 
which have been distinguished 
and rendered memorable by 
the grandest moral move¬ 
ments in the history of man¬ 
kind—the first establishment 
and subsequent promulgation 
of Christianity, the dispersions 
of God’s chosen people, and 
the diffusion of Mahomedan- 
ism, nearly coincident with 
the rise of Papacy. At this 
place, Jews, Mahomedans and 
Pagans may be addressed by 
the judicious, pious, and learn¬ 
ed man, upon subjects con¬ 
nected with Christianity, and 
the unyielding claims it has 
upon the obedience of man¬ 
kind. It is visited yearly by 
multitudes from all the cir¬ 
cumjacent islands and coun¬ 
tries, and is the resort of many 

* V 

gentlemen of literary distinc¬ 
tion and refinement. - In 1810, 
and some years before and 
after, not less than 40,000 
foreigners resided in the isl¬ 
and, of whom 12,000 were 
Greeks, and 6 or 7,000 Jews. 
This circumstance showed the 


importance of the 
mission-station, and 
awaken a lively ii 
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Bexaleel Bloomfield 


ed from his labors by death. 
Rev. Isaac Lowndes , who is 
now stationed at th« island of 


was had to^the Greeks; and f 
in translation of the Scriptures | 
into modern Greek was con- [ 
•idered an object of para- I 
mount importance, both on 
account of the vast numbers, [ 
who speak the language, and 
also on account of the gene- 1 
ra! diffusion of information [ 
among them, which would | 
render the Scriptures in that I 
language accessible to all 
ranks and conditions in soci- I 
ety. Most of the Missiona¬ 
ries, who have been at Malta, 
iave resided here with a view 
to prepare themselves for ul¬ 
terior stations ; but the most 
happy elects have resulted to 
the inhabitants from their e- 
phetheral labors. Through 
their instrumentality, various 
institutions have sprung into 
existence, and a train of ope¬ 
rations put in motion, which, 
it is believed, will entail inva¬ 
luable blessings upon genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 

• Mission ; L. M. S. 1811.— 
Samuel S. Wilson, M.—R®v. 
Bexaleel Bloomfield was sent 
to Malta, in 1811, to prepare 
himself to labor in promoting 
Christian knowledge among 
the Greeks. While thus em¬ 
ployed, he was not insensible 
to the spiritual condition of 
the people around him. On 
the Sabbath* he preached to 
the English at Valeria, and 
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Corfu, filled the vacancy, in 
1816. He was succeeded, in 
1819, by Mr. Wilson. These 
Missionaries have been effec¬ 
tive agents in promoting the 
spread of truth. Mr. Wilson 
has compiled a Grammar of 
modern Greek, and prepared 
Books and Tracts for publica¬ 
tion in the Italian and Greek - 
languages. 

C. M. S. 1815.—-Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Jowett , Literary Repre¬ 
sentative, Dr. Cleardo Nandi, 
Compiler of Tracts, Mr. An¬ 
drews, Printer.? —This Society, 
viewing with peculiar inter¬ 
est the vast mission-field, that 
stretched along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and be¬ 
ing, to a great degree, igno¬ 
rant of the peculiar habits, 
prejudices and religions of the 
different nations, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Dr. Claudius Bu¬ 
chanan, dispatched Mr. Jow- 
ett, as a Literary Represen¬ 
tative of the Society, who aiv 

I " rived at Malta, Nov. 1, 1815. 
His primary objects were to 
gain information respecting 
the state of religion, the con¬ 
dition of society generally, 
and the best means to be em¬ 
ployed for its melioration, and 
to avail himself of the advan¬ 
tageous local situation of the 
island of Malta to diffuse the 
%fat pf Christianity among 

north part of Africa, and ssa 
the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. In pursuance of the 
specific objects, Mr. Jowett 






hm mingled with visitants at 
Malta, travelled into most of 
the countries bordering on 
these inland seas, visited ma¬ 
st of the islands in them, and 
opened a correspondence with 
many individuals of distinc¬ 
tion and influence in different 

travels he 
with Bi- 
for distribu- 
assoc ia- 










greatly enhan¬ 
ced the interests of the Brit- 

Foreign, and Malta 
Societies, by recom¬ 
mending them to the patron¬ 
age of the wealthy and influ¬ 
ential. He has also collected 
a fund of valuable information 
relative to the manners and 
customs of the various nations 
in the east, and pointed out 
the beet inode of enlightening 
them in. the truths of the 
Gospel. The result of his in¬ 
quiries and investigations has 
been given to the public in & 
volume, entitled, Christian 
Researches, which has tended 
to awaken a lively interest 
in behalf of this vast field of 
labor. In addition to these 
extensive efforts, he has per¬ 
fected himself in the modern 
Greek and Maltese languages, 
and nearly completed a trans* 

New-Testamout 
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reading some 
books, tent to Malta 
British and Foreign 
Bible Society. As early as* 
1812, h# suggested to this 
Society the propriety of estab¬ 
lishing a permanent mission 
at Malta, and offered to ac¬ 
company a Missionary under 
their auspice 
investigation, 
as a physician in 
was very active ii 
the knowledge of 
Savior. In 1817,he 
ed under the patronage 
Society, and employed in com¬ 
piling and translating into 
the eastern languages. In 
this employment, he has been 
eminently useful. 

The Society has a printing 
establishment at Malta, at 
which the Scriptures and 
religious Tract* have been 
printed in several different 
languages. 

A. B. C. F. M. 1820_ 

Daniel Temple , M.— Malta 
may at present be considered 
as the head quarter* of the 
American Mission to West¬ 
ern Asia. This mission 
commenced primarily 
efit the mingled 
of Palestine. The 
sionaries, 
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churches of Asia. Mr. Par¬ 
sons then went to Jerusalem^ 
where he spent some months 
in distributing’ the word of 
life, and religious Tracts in 9 

1822, in consequence of Mr. 
.Parsons' declining health, 
they sailed for Alexandria, 
where, on the 10th of Febru¬ 
ary, he yielded up his spirit 
to him who gave it. 

Jan. 2, 1822, Rev. Daniel 
Temple mad wife embarked 
from Boston to join the mis- 
sioo, and arrived at Malta, 
Feb. 22. With him was sent a 
printing-establishment, which 
has been, and will probably 
continue to be, a powerful 
and useful engine in promot¬ 
ing the designs of the^nfssion. 
The press is established at 
Malta, and superintended by 
Mr. Temple. In 1823, 6 dif¬ 
ferent Tracts had been print¬ 
ed in Italian, and 9 in modem 
Greek* This press was pro¬ 
cured. and is to be kept is op¬ 
eration for the term of 5 years, 
by benevolent individuals in 
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Rev. William Qooihtt and 
Rev. Isaac Bird, with their 
wives, arrived at Malta, Jan. 
21,1823. These Missionaries 
are under the direction of the 
American Board; but are sup® 
ported by a benevolent Asso¬ 
ciation in the city of New- 
York, ©oiitled the Palestine 
Missionary Society . After 
titeir arrival* they continued 


ported 


® ML • 


»t» 


at Malta till October, wham 
in compliance with the wish** 
es of their brethren, they 
sailed for the holy land, whera 

be settled. 

Mr. Fisk, in company with 
Mr. Wolff, of the Jews’ Soci¬ 
ety, and Mr. King, of the 
French Protestant Missionary 
Society at Paris, left Malta, 
Jan. 3, 1823, on a tour to E- 
gypt and Jerusalem. While 
on their way, at Alexandria, 
they preached in & different 
languages to small assemblies, 
and distributed the Bible, or 
portions of it in 10. April 25, 
they entered the Holy City, 
where they, spent some 
months, laboring for the spir¬ 
itual good of its mingled in¬ 
habitants. Though the Mis¬ 
sionaries of the American 
Board, in commencing a .mis¬ 
sion to the land of promise, 
have been called to endure 
many hardships and depriva¬ 
tions, and to experience many 
discouragements; yet there 
are many circumstances cal¬ 
culated to encourage and an¬ 
imate them to mow* persever¬ 
ing diligence and fidelity. 
Greeks and Armenians man¬ 
ifest an increasing eagerness 
to obtain the word of truth, 
and Jews and Mabomedans 
are disposed to listen with, 
candor to arguments in favor 
of Christianity. 

French Protestant Mission¬ 
ary at Paris , 1822.— Rev. 
Jonas King , M.—Mr. King* 
a native of the United States, 
but then residing in Pari* 
wm induced t<f foln the Pal- 
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death. The circumstance of 
Iiia going from Paris awaken¬ 
ed in a few individuals a spi¬ 
rit of missionary enterprise, 
which resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of this Society. Mr. 
King was received under 
their patronage, for at least 

one Tear, but was to be un- 

s 

der the direction of the Amer¬ 
ican Hoard. He has labored 
in conjunction with their 
Missionaries, since his arri¬ 
val, which was Nov. 2, 1822 
With Mr. King the Society 
»eut two founts of Greek ty pes 
in aid of the mission. 

. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has been active¬ 
ly engaged in circulating the 
Scriptures, at Malta and the 
adjacent countries, by means 
of the different associated In¬ 
stitutions, engaged in the 
Mediterranean mission. It 
lias supplied multitudes with 
the precious volume ef truth, 
who were eager to receive 
it, by furnishing travelling 
Missionaries with copies for 
gratuitous distribution. It 
also rendered timely aid to 
the Malta Bible Society in it* 
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owing are among the 
: Institutions, that 
lted from missionary 
Malta and vicinity. 
la Bible Society was 
I, in 1817. The es- 
ntof this Institution, 
destined to exert a 


now destitute of Revelation, 
is very mach du© to the »eal« 
ous and persevering exertion* 
of Mr. Henry Drummond , 


surnames. 



from Naples. Though on ac¬ 
count of the disturbed state 
of Greece, the Society has 
been considerably embarrass¬ 
ed in its operations In that 
quarter; yet through various 
channels, the Italian, Greek, 
Armenian, Arabic, Syriac, 
Hebrew and French Bibles 
and Testaments have been 
distributed in > most of tho 
other countries bordering on 
the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Levant. The vital 
interests of this Society hav« 
been greatly promoted, and 
the sphere of its operations 
much enlarged by the Ameri* 
can, Church and London Mis¬ 
sionaries. In their itinera¬ 
tions into the adjacent coun¬ 
tries, they have been furnish¬ 
ed with Bibles by this Socie¬ 
ty, and have obtained sub¬ 
scriptions to aid its future 
progress. 

2. In 1817, a Tract Society 
was instituted at Malta, 
which, in 1821, had circula¬ 
ted 10,786 Tracts, in various 
languages. 

3. In 1818, a School was 
established at Castle Zeiim% 
by Don Lugi Cammilleri, m 
Roman Catholic Priest. This 
enlightened man commenced 
his school in a private house 
at bis own expense with SO 
boys. Haring received his 
education in Spain, the Span¬ 
ish Consul, on being made 
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scnooi was attacnea to this, m 
1822, which, in 1823, contain¬ 
ed 50 scholars. Mr. Cammii- 
leri's instructions are gratui- 

desire to have his country¬ 
men become more enlighten¬ 
ed and less superstitious. 

4. A School - Society was 
formed at Valelta, in 1819, 
through the efficient exertions• 
of Mr. Jowett and Mr. Wilson. 
A convenient school-room was 
soon appropriated by the Gov¬ 
ernment, to the use of an in¬ 
creasing school, under the di¬ 
rection of the Society. Lieut. 
Governor Power is Presi¬ 
dent of this Institution, and 
his lady patroness of a female 
school, which was established 
by means of the unremitting 
efforts of a few benevolent 
ladies. The number of pupils 
jn both these schools, in 1823, 
was about 320, and the whole 
udmber that had been admit¬ 
ted from their commencement, 
was 60S "boys and 330 girls. 
These schools are conducted 


on the Lancasterian system, 
and exert an extensive and 

has been recently commenced 
©n the island of Goto , and 
preparations are making 1 to 



ence and communication for 
all Societies, which may #ish 
to send Missionaries into thes# 
parts for the conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity. 

Malvette, village in the 
district of Jaffna, Ceylon, near 
Oodooville, where the Ameri¬ 
can Missionaries have estab¬ 
lished a school, and occasion¬ 
ally preach to an interesting 
congregation. 

Malwan, sea-port town. 
Hind, about 200 miles 8* 
Bombay. The territory late¬ 
ly belonged to the Mahrattas, 
and this place was famous as 
a resort of pirates. The pop¬ 
ulation, including a few neigh¬ 
boring villages, has been es¬ 
timated at 7 or 8,000. Of 
these, ,50 families are Brah¬ 
mins ; the rest mostly SBood- 
ras, and many of them of the 
lowest classes. 

In 1819, Mr. Homer , then 
Wesleyan Missionary at Bom¬ 
bay, visited this and Several 
neighboring villages to learn 
the state of the people, and 
the probable success of mis¬ 
sionary efforts. His research¬ 
es resulted in the opinion that 
here is an encouraging field 
opening for Missionary enter¬ 
prise. 

Mama lac heri,' village of 
Syrian Christians, on the 
coast of Malabar, Hind.—A 
school was established her® 
in 1821, by the Missionaries 
at Cotym, under m native 
teacher. 

Hanaae, populous native 
town on a smalt island of the 
same name on, W.side Ceylon, 
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Manaracah, village of 
Syrian Christians, about 10 
miles from Cotym, Hind, 
situated in a wild and roman* 

lie country. The Missiona¬ 
ries at Cotyni ©eat ion ally 
visit this church. 

Mahchiowsal, parish, Ja¬ 
maica, W. Indies, on the south 
part of the island, on a bay of 
the same name, about 13 miles 
from Bath, and 60 from Kings¬ 
ton. This is considered a 
very important station, to 
which the Baptists have con¬ 
templated a mission for se¬ 
veral years. 

The Wesleyan Mismonarms 
have large congregations here 
and on increasing society. 

Mandanaree, native town 
#u the river Gambia, W. Af¬ 
rica, about 7 miles up'the riv¬ 
er from Bathurst, in the do¬ 
minions of the king of Combo. 

The natives are Mahome¬ 
tans and Pagans, and their 
Paganism is mixed with the 
worst of Mahomedan super- 
stitions. The masters are 
represented as Droud. insolent 


mod cm 
fcwsing 



cruel | the servants as 



tremely dishonest. The gen¬ 
erality of the people consider 
themselves authorized to 
cheat and steal from the white 
people at every opportunity* 
The king, who is a pagan, and 

ment, is rising in power. 


XT 

Lane commenced a mission 
here and at St Jfartfi, in- 
1821. They met with a fa¬ 
vorable reception from the 
king; but were much oppos¬ 
ed by the Mahomedans. Tho*’ 
sickness retarded tbeir opera¬ 
tions, their prospects were 
flattering. They continued 
here and at St. Mary’a acquir¬ 
ing the Jaloof and Mandingo 
languages, till 1823; when 
Mr. Lane was removed by 
death, and Mandanaree was 
relinquished on account of the 
climate. A new station ban 
been commenced in its stead 
at Jlacarthy's Island . 

Mawepy, parish in the dis¬ 
trict of Jaffna,Ceylon, 4 j mile* 
N. by W. from Jaifnapatam, 
and 4 from Batticotta. With¬ 
in 2 miles of the church and 
mansion-house belonging to 
the mission are 10 idol-tem¬ 
ples, where heathen offering* 
are daily presented. 

JWission; A. B. C. F. M.*— 
Levi Spaulding, M.-—-Rev* 
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ita concerns. Before the es¬ 
tablishment of the mission, 
the Missionaries from Batti- 
cotta occasionally labored 
Jiere, and established schools. 
The first school was opened 
in Dec. 1818, which soon con¬ 
tained more than 60 boys. In 
1822, there were 5 schools 
connected with the mission, 
containing* about 260 pupils. 
During the same year, a 1 
hoarding-school was commen- I 
cod, which, in June, 1823, 
consisted of 16 boys and 8 
girls, who had received names 
in compliance with the wishes 
of benevolent individuals by 
whom they are supported. 
Six others were on trial. The 
children have generally made 
satisfactory progress in their 
studies, and many of them 
have manifested considerable 
anxiety for their spiritual 
welfare. The native preach- 
ers, interpreters, servants and 
larger boys in the mission, 
hold a meeting once a month, 
for the purpose of acquiring 

rei igious intelligence.-See 

Jaffna . 

Manercatt, or Manerkaie, 
village of Syrian Christians, 
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Hind, where the Missionaries 
at Cotym opened a small 
school, in 1820* under a native 
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village, a bo 
Tranquebar, 


are very desirous of literary 
and Christian instruction and 
have received much attention 
from the Missionaries at 
Tranquebar. 

Mafoota ; see Delagm 
Bay* 

Ma^uasse, town in the Bool* 
chuana country, S. Africa, 
near the Maquasse mountains, 
about 20 miles from the Great 
or Yellow river. The place 
is well supplied with water, 
and the air is salubrious. In 
1823, Sibbunely the chief, with 
his people, removed from Yat- 
taba to Afaquasse, to escape x 
the fury of the Mantatees* 
Here he intend* to form a 
permanent settlement, as soon, 
as the country is relieved 
from its present confusion. 
There are about 500 houses 
in the town, and a number of 
considerable villages in the 
neighborhood, with a vast pop¬ 
ulation in the vicinity. Th© 
inhabitant* are an interesting 
heathen people, believing in 
the existence of a good and 
an evil being, superior te 
themselves. They seem to be 
entirely ignorant of a fa In re 
state of existence. As far as 
the Missionaries have been 
able to ascertain, they bav# 
not th® smallest vestige of re- 
■ ligious woribip among them. 

’jKiuion I W. M a 1 M3.— 

S. JJroadbenti T. L* HoagHU 
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inter¬ 
esting and permanent mission. 

Maramakna, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians, on the river 
Panda, about 50 miles S. by E. 

The Mission- 
Cotym established a 
in 1821, and oeca- 
visit the people. 
Maratto, village, Ceylpn, 
about 11 miles from Colombo, 
where the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries established a school, 
in 1817, under a Cingalese 
teacher. 

- Marjuana, village, Ceylon, 
about 4 miles from Baddagam- 
me. The Missionaries at Bad- 
dagamme usually visit this 
village on the sabbath, and j 
have a school here under a 
Native teacher. 

Marootzk ; Bee Bootchuana . 
Marquesas, or JMendoca 
Islands , group of islands in the 
8outh Pacific Ocean. About 
centre of the group is in 
W. Ion. 138°. S. Iat. 10°. The 

is variously esti- 
from 20 to 50,000. 
The affinity of their language 

in the Society 
them to be of 
same nation ; as also, their 

and the 
deities. 

The Otaheitan converts have 

visited these isl- 
people have be- 
receive Chris- 
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Rickard 
effect 
Indians in 
chased, at 
small territory 
and gave it to 
about the year 
soon after obtained 
ment of the land to 
their children forever, 
Bourne had previously 
ed among the Indians in 
neighborhood, and was 
milted to witness in them 
happy effect of his instruc¬ 
tions. About 1666, an Indian 
church was organized at 
Marshpee, and Mr. Bourne 
ordained pastor of it. In 
1674, there were at this place 
and in the immediate vicinity, 
upward of 500 Indians, of 
whom 90 had been baptized; 
27 were in full communion. 
Many had made considerable 
progress in the 
knowledge. After 
of Mr. Bourne, an Indian 
ed Simon , was 
his brethren, who 
mong them above 
In 1693, there were 214 
echumens 
neighboring 
ring the 18th 
number of Indians continued 
about the same as at the close 
of the 17th. They were all 

hi m m - m *1 
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of the 
com- 
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among’ 
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a Cor- 
for pro pa¬ 
in New- 
this Society 
its support, 
lie received some assistance 
from a Society in Boston for 
propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians and others in N. 

The present num- 
is about 150, 
over whom Rev. Mr. Fish is 
settled as a minister. 

Martha’s Vineyard, isl¬ 
and, S. E. Mass, about 8 miles 
S. Falmouth, and 12 W. Nan¬ 
tucket island. It is 21 miles 
long, and from 6 to 7 wide. 
Population, about 3,200. In¬ 
dians, 400. 

Rev. Thomas May hew, Jun. 

established himself on Mar¬ 
tha’s Vinejard, in 1642, and 
commenced learning the In¬ 
dian language, with a view 
instruct the natives in the 
of Christianity. Hia~ 
, who afterward became 
a preacher of the Gospel, was 
the first fruits ©f his labor. 
This convert, though opposed 
nod derided by his brethren, 

so much boldness 
ia the cause 






were in¬ 
renounce their for- 
practices, and 
In 1650, 
anxiety of a con- 
ot the Indians to 
hear the word of life, that Mr. 
Mayhew, to accommodate 
them, preached weekly 
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1674, 
be 2 or 3 

and a 
whom l,i 

dians; 

church-members. 

Soon after this 
of Indians began to 
so that, in 1792, 
number amounted 
about 440. While 
dians were fast verging 
ward annihilation, the 
of the Mayhew family in 
bringing them to a knowledge 
of the truth, did not abate. 
Five successive generations 
have been indefatigable labor¬ 
ers on this and the neighbor¬ 
ing islands. 

Rev. Frederic Bailies , un¬ 
der the patronage of the So¬ 
ciety for 'propagating the Gos¬ 
pel among the Indians and 
others in N. America, has la¬ 
bored for several years at 
Martha’s Vineyard and in the 
vicinity. The Indians manifest 
an increasing desire to 
the Gospel, and to have 
children receive instruction, 
Mr. Bailies extends his 
chial duties to 
Farm Meek, Jforth 

Gay Head, and also to the_ 

island, Chabaquiddick , at some 
of which places 
or su 

number of 
ral schools, in 
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Marua, or Mauroa , island, 
in the S. Pacific ocean, in the 
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Matavai, district of consid¬ 
erable extent in the northern 
part of the island Otaheite. 

•Mission; L. M. S. 1797.— 
James Hayward, Henry Mott, 
C. Wilson, Ms.—This was the 
first station occupied by the 
Missionaries, who first visited 
the Society Islands. They 
labored here with little appar¬ 
ent success till about 1809, 
when, in consequence of civil 
wars In the island, the station 
was abandoned, and not re¬ 
sumed till about 1817. At this 
time, Mr. Wilson removed to 
this place and established a 
school, which soon increased 
to 150 scholars. The Mission¬ 
aries have since been unwea¬ 
ried in tbeir efforts, and their 
success has exceeded their 
most sanguine expectation*. 
In 1822, the total number of 
baptized persons was 264 a* 
c! ii Its, 137 children, candidates 
for baptism, 40, communicants 
75, scholars in the schools, 
about 250 adults, .and 100 
children,—See Ofaheiie, 


Boot- 


contain* about 300 houses. 

The JfantTican JMsmonaries 
established a school here, in 
1820, and about 40 boys reg¬ 
ularly attended. They stat- 
edly visit the place, and preach 
to considerable congregations, 
Matilda, town on the St. 
Lawrence, in Dundas county. 
Up. Canada. 

The S. prop. G. F. P. estate 
lished Rev. Mr. Myers sit till* 
glace, in 1821. 

Matslaboeoos ; see Boot- 
ehuana. 

m . 

Mattackoolv ; see Kattoo* 

pdlella. 

Matura, small town aiii 

fortress near the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Ceylon, at the 
mouth of Melipu river, near 
Dandra Head, 10© miles S. IE. 
Colombo, 30 miles 8. Galle, 
and 110 S. Kandy. E. Ion.. 
80°. N. lat. 5° 52'. Here is a 
good harbor for small vessels. 
The surrounding country is 
wild ; but well supplied with 
provisions of all kinds, partic¬ 
ularly game. The inhabitant* 
are mostly Cingalese and Por¬ 
tuguese, who are extremely 
superstitious, and profligate 
to a proverb. The place is 
famous for Budhism, Priests, 
Templei and Cingalese learn¬ 
ing, Genius and intellect: 

in the children at this station. 
Mission ; L. M. S,—Mr. 
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^ W. M. 8. 1814.—IF. H. 
Caiman, As. M.—The Matura 
Circuit extends 6 miles E. and 
14 N. W. comprehending- 14 
places to which Missionaries 
itinerate regularly; others are 
occasionally visited. In 1820, 
there were connected with 
this station 14 schools, con¬ 
taining 720 scholars ; but for 
want of funds, the schools have 
since been reduced to 9, and 
the pupils to about 500 with 
12 masters and catechists. 
A chapel was opened, in 1822. 
The Missionaries have preach¬ 
ed in Cingalese, Portuguese, 
and English, and not withstand¬ 
ing the forbidding appearances 
of the people, and the numer¬ 
ous embarrassments under 
which they have labored, 
several of the natives have 
hopefully embraced Christian¬ 
ity, and the Missionaries are 
encouraged to hope, that their 
labors will be extensively 
useful, especially to the rising 
feneration. In 1823, there 
wore 25 members in Society. 


and Ward , Church 
aries at Galle. 
Maubookies ; see 
Mauoxrville, to 
Brunswick, on St. J 
30 miles above Bel] 
Mission; S. prop 


Mission* 



town. New- 



Several schools in the dis¬ 
trict are «upported by Gov¬ 
ernment. Mr. Errhardt for¬ 
merly superintended them; 
they have recently beenunder 


successfully hero, for many 
years previous to his death, 
about 1815. Communicants, 
452—scholars, 63. 

Maui ; see Mowee. 

Maumee; see Ottawa 

Maupiti, one of the Society 
Islands in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, 40 miles W. Borabora* 

Mission ; L. M. S.—About 
1822, two native teachers 
Were sent here from Borabo- 
ra. In 1823, Messrs. Tyer- 
man and Bennet visited 
Maupiti in compliance with 
the earnest request of the 
king. They witnessed the 
rapid progess the people had 
made in the knowledge of the 
Gospel, and were present at 
the baptism of 74 persons; 291 
having been baptized, in all 
365. They assisted in the 
formation of one auxiliary 
Missionary Society, The 
subscription amounted to 
nearly 1,000 bamboos of co¬ 
coa-nut oil. 

Mauritius, or Isle of 
France , island in the Indian 
Ocean, about 600 miles E. 
Madagascar, of a circular 
form, 150 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence. It was discovered by the, 
Dutch, in 1598, and named 
Mauritius in honor of the 
Prince of Orange. Early in 
the 17th century, it was aban¬ 
doned by - them, and the 
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French took possession soon 

after, and changed its name 

. from Mauritius to the Isle of 

France. The island became 

their chief naval station in 

* 

the East Indian seas, and pre- 
served its importance after 
the French were expelled 
from the continent of India. 
In 1810, it was taken by the 
English, and may now be com- 
iidered as permanently at¬ 
tached to the British domin¬ 
ions. Toward the sea-coait, 
the island is mountainous; 
s ame of the summits are high 
and covered with snow during 
the year. Many parts of the 
inland country are very fer¬ 
tile, and the finest tropical 
productions grow spontane¬ 
ously in great perfection. The 
principal exports are coffee, 
cotton, indigo, sugar and 
doves. The inhabitants , ex¬ 
clusive of the military, are 
chiefly French colonists, Cre¬ 
oles and Blacks, from Mada¬ 
gascar and Mozambique. 
They were formerly heathens, 
or Roman Catholics ; but the 
Catholic religion has fallen 
into disrepute, and there are 
but few priests on the island. 
The population, in 1807, was 
estimated at 70,000, more re¬ 
cently it has been computed 
at 90,000. E. Ion. 58°. a lat. 
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or Jtfavcli- 
can , village ot Syrian Chris¬ 
tians, S. Cotym, on the Mala¬ 
bar coast, Hind, where a pa¬ 
rochial school was established 
by the Missionaries at Cotym, 
in 1820, under a native teach¬ 
er. Dr. Buchanan visited 
this church in his tour through 
; India. The Missionaries oc¬ 
casionally preach here. 

Mayaburam; s eeTrmmu ^ 
bar . 

May-day Mountains, rise 
of land in the island of Jamai¬ 
ca, 15 or 20 miles from Car¬ 
mel. 

The United Brethren have 

preached occasionally to the 
negroes on these mountains* 
who are extremely anxious to 
learn the way of salvation. 
Several have been baptized 
and admitted to the church. 
The Brethren hope soon to 
be able to comply with 
their wishes, and establish 
a permanent mission among 
them. 

Mayhew, mission-settle¬ 
ment of the A. B. C. F. M. 
among the Choctaws, in the 
Lower Towns district, within 
the state of Mississippi, 35 
miles from its eastern boun¬ 
dary. It is situated on the S. 
side of the Ooktibbeha creek, 
12 mile* above its junction 
with the Tombeckbee, and 100 
miles EL Elliot. \ W. Ion. 88° 
15'. N. lat. 33° 20'. The 
name of Mayhew was given 
to this station m remem- 
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branee of the distinguished 
family of Mayhews, who la¬ 
bored among the Indians on 
Martha’s Vineyard. This 
site and the scenery around 
are thus vividly described by 
Rev. Mr. Goodell, Missiona¬ 
ry to Palestine. “As I drew 
near the long wished for spot, 
there opened unexpectedly to 
my view an extensive prairie, 
which contains several thou¬ 
sand acres, and which appear¬ 
ed to be without a single stone 
or tree, or fence, except the 
railing which enclosed the 
fields of May hew* These 
fields are on the N. side of the 
prairie, and directly in front 
of the mission-houses. Cast¬ 
ing your eyes over the prai¬ 
rie, yon will discover here 
and there, herds of cattle, of 
horses and of wild deer, all 
grazing and happy. This is 
certainly the loveliest spot 
my eyes ever saw. The prai¬ 
rie has very gentle elevations 
and depressions, which con¬ 
tain each from 100 to 1,000 
acres, and which, from a little 
distance, resemble the undula- 
tory motions of the waters of 
the Atlantic, a few leagues 
from the land, after a tre¬ 
mendous storm. As I walked 
on, pausing and wondering, 
May hew would often almost 
wholly disappear, mod again it 
would rise to view in still 
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grance was as it tne incense 
of heaven had been offered. 
The distance to May hew, 
which at first appeared to be 
not more than a few hundred 
rods, I found to be not less 
than two miles. But though 
the distance was so great, and 
though my limbs, through ex¬ 
cessive fatigue, could scarce* 
ly perform their office, yet 
in contemplating this lovely 
scene, with all its interesting 
associations, my soul, ere I 
was aware, ‘made me like the 
chariot of Amnninadib.” 

Mission ; Cyrus Kingsbu¬ 
ry, Alfred Wright , Ms. Will¬ 
iam Hooper , Miss Anna Burn - 
Aam, teachers ; Calvin Cush¬ 
man , farmer ; Samuel Wilson , 
Philo P Stewart mechanics; 
Mi Vina Everett, tailor ess. 
—Mr. Kingsbury commenced 
preparations for building here 
Feb. 23, 1820, and removed 
with bis family in November 
following. Mr. Wright, who 
has paid considerable atten¬ 
tion to the Choctaw language, 
joined him the next year. A 
school was opened with 12 
scholars, April 30, 1822; at 
the close of one month, it 
contained 34. Dec. 30. of the 
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ceived English names, and 
mm supported by the munifi¬ 
cence of benevolent individ- 
ualfi or associations. 

A church was organized, 
May 5, 1821, composed prin¬ 
cipally of the mission-family. 
A pleasing work of grace has 
since been experienced, and 
as fruits of it several have 
professed their faith in Christ. 

The property belonging to 
the station, consisting in lands, 
buildings, live stock and uten¬ 
sils, was estimated, in 1822, 
at $9,305. 

Meerut, large town in the I 
province of Delhi, Hind, 22 
miles S. E. Delhi. E. Ion. 77° 
§2'. N. lat. 29° W. Here is 

one of the most Important 
military establishments in the 

Presidency ©f Bengal. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1813.— 
Moonif Messeeh, native teach¬ 
er.—’ T lie corresponding Com¬ 
mittee of this Society at Cal¬ 
cutta first employed two na¬ 
tive Christians at Meerut, to 
read the Scriptures and super¬ 
intend schools. In 1815, Hen- 
ry Fisher arrived as chaplain 
of the military department, 
who hail ever been ’active in 
promoting the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the heathen around 
him. He has been instru¬ 
mental of bringing several 
natives to the knowledge of 
the truth, and of collecting a 
• small church and congrega¬ 
tion, to which he statedly 
preaches once on the Sab¬ 
bath in Hindostanee. Seve¬ 
ral schools have been estab¬ 
lished in the vicinity, under 


hath 
ral sc 
lished 
the « 


straction of native Christian*. 
A Lending Library and Depot 
of Books have been establish¬ 
ed here by the Dimeson Com¬ 
mittee of the Christian Kno%o- 
ledge Society, under the direc- 
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ingham county, Canada, on 
the St. Francis, 50 mile* 3. % 
E. Three Rivers. 

This circuit, which, in 1822, 
was under the care, of Henry 
Pope , of the • W. M. S. pre¬ 
sents an interesting and im¬ 
portant field for missionary 
enterprise. The people are 
veiy destitute of religious in¬ 
struction; but listen with 
deep attention to occasional 
preachers. Members in So¬ 
ciety, in 1822, 75, many of 
whom appear to walk in the 
fear of God* 

Melville Hall; see Do¬ 
minica. 

Meh ado, one of the Moluc¬ 
ca Islands, in the E. Indium 
ocean.—Mr. Kam, of Amboy- 
na, has occasionally extended 
his useful labors to the inhab¬ 
itants of this island; and, as 
early as 1822, stationed onus 
of his fellow-laborers here, 

Menancabow, populous and. 
extensive kingdom in the in¬ 
terior of Sumatra, where the 
Missionaries at Penang ex¬ 
tend their labors. 

Mendoza, city, near 8. W. 
corner of Buenos Ayres, at 
the foot of the Andes. Pop¬ 
ulation, 21,000.— Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, agent of the B. F. S. SI 
about 1819, oigmnized a flour¬ 
ishing female school at tbU 
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linage. ocnoois were also 
established at MonU Video 
find San Juan, 

Mekiolagqmekah, former¬ 
ly an Indian town, about a 
day's journey from Bethle- 

dle of the 18th century, the 
U. B. formed a regular estab¬ 
lishment of Christian Indians, 
at this place, and' settled a 
Missionary among them. 

Menominee, tribe of In¬ 
dians in Michigan territory, 
who reside principally on the 
banks of Menominee river, 
which falls into Green Bay, 
60 miles N. E. Fort Howard. 
They are estimated at about 
4,000.—nSee Green Bay . 

Mer, town, France. Pop. 
4,300.—Mr. Kerpezdron, Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary, has labored 
here with encouraging suc¬ 
cess, for several years. He 
has opened a Laocasterian 
school, and formed a Bible, 
Missionary and Tract Society. 

Mesopotamia, station of U. 
B. on the island, Jamaica, W. 
Indies.—As early as 1800, the 
number of baptized, here, was 
45. The success has not 
been great since. 

Miamies, tribe of about 800 
Indians, in Indiana, inhabit¬ 
ing 4 villages on 2 branches 
of the Wabash. Within a 
few years, they have rapid¬ 
ly advanced in civilization. 
They are anxious their annu¬ 
ities from government, which 
they formerly expended in 
buying whiskey, should be 
appropriated for the improve¬ 
ment of their children, and 
tbs iupport of religious insti 


tutions a 
Fort Way 


n th< 
cap! 
game 
3. Cal- 


tal of a district of the game 
name, 70 miles W. by S. Cal¬ 
cutta. It is a considerably. 
populous place, through which 
multitudes of pilgrims pass on 
their way to visit the temple 
of Juggernaut. 

Mission ; 1817 .—-Domingo 
B'CruZ) Portuguese M. Jtfu- 
den, N. As.—The Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries at Calcutta defray 
the expenses of the Missiona¬ 
ries at this station from their 
own private resources. By 
means of Mr. D’Cruz, who it¬ 
inerates into the neighboring 
region, many have heard the 
tidings of the Gospel with joy. 
The inhabitants of one village 
in the vicinity, who faact for¬ 
merly, through the instru¬ 
mentality of a Roman Catho¬ 
lic Priest, renounced cast, and 
become proselytes to the 
Catholic faith, received the 
Scriptures with gladness, hav¬ 
ing never before seen them, 
and requested that a house foe 
religious worship might be 
erected in their village. 
Where a few years ago, reli¬ 
gious books and Tracts were 
refused by the people, now 
many are anxious to peni»« 
the sacred volume, and ap¬ 
pear to be zealous inquirers 
after the way of eternal life. 
Four have - been baptized. 
Among the villagers of Go* 
vakhalte, Munetbgur, Purtab - 
pore, and Tumlock , in 1821, 
he had distributed about 1,200 





















Mieftta, parish, 2 miles E. 
Ceylun. 

A school was opened here 
by the American Missionaries, 
June 4. 1818, with about 30 
boys. The number, in 1822, 
was about the same. The 
progress of the children is 
encouraging and satisfactory. 
The Missionaries preach at 
stated times to the natives, 
thouerh they manifest consid- 



MiwiARy, or Munoharee , 
town, Bengal. Hind.—Previ¬ 
ous to the death of Mr. Grant , 
in 1807, he had labored at this 
place with considerable suc¬ 
cess, in establishing schools 
and circulating the Scriptures. 

Mr. •Moore, Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary, succeeded him; but 
abandoned the station, in 1809. 

Mins*:, city, Poland, 25 
miles E. by S. Warsaw, con¬ 
taining at least 12,000 Jews.— 
The Missionaries of the L* j. 
S. hare repeatedly visited the 
Jews, and found a spirit of 
candid inquiry among them 
on the subject of Christianity. 

Miramichi, town, on N. E. 
coast of New Brunswick.— 
The S. prop. G. F. P. has con¬ 
tributed to the support of 
Christian institutions at this 
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i, and consists o f 
handsome European house* 

clusters of Hindoo temples, 
crowding the banks of the 

Ganges.-Since 1818, Mr. 

Bowley , Missionary at Chu¬ 
nar, has visited this place, at 
the annual Hindoo Fair, on 
which occasion it is estimated 
that 40,000 people assemble, 
among whom he distributes 
the word of life with the 
cheering hope that many will 
be savingly benefited. Pre¬ 
vious to his visits, the seed of 
the Gospel had not been sown 
in this most extensive field 
for missionary labor. 

Mobatee, most northerly* 
Coranna town, in the Boot- 
chuana country, about 100 
'miles N. E. New Lafctakoo, S. 
Africa. 

• Mission; L. M. S .—Cupido 
Kakkalah , N. As.—.This Hot¬ 

tentot Teacher removed from 
Malapeetze with a portion of 
the inhabitants, about 1820. 
He assembles the people, 
morning and evening, for in¬ 
struction and prayer, and 3 
times on the sabbath. The 
influence of his labors haaf 
been very apparent in the 
moral change among the peo¬ 
ple here, and in the vicinity. 

Mohawks, one of the Six 
Nations of Indians, celebrat¬ 
ed in the history of America. 
They were formerly very 
powerful, and resided on the 
Mohawk river. About 1776*. 
part emigrated to Upper Can¬ 
ada with Sir John Johnson, in 
consequence of a strong, pre¬ 
vious attachment to the John* 
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lutionary war. iney were 
afterwards joined by their 
brethren. This tract is 100 
miles long and 12 wide, inter- 

The liturgy of the Church 
of England, and some parts of 
the Scriptures, have been 
translated into tbe Mohawk 
language, and efforts to intro¬ 
duce the knowledge of Christ 
tianity among them have been 
crowned with the divine bless¬ 
ing. At Mohawk village, they 
have ii Chapel an cl school- 
house, where public worship 
i* attended and schools in¬ 
structed* They have enjoyed 
the labors of several school¬ 
masters and catechists, and 
tbe occasional visits of Mis¬ 
sionaries. Two churches have 
been organized, one by the 
Wesleyan Missionaries, and 
the other by the Missionaries 
of the Society prop. G. F, P. 
which Society, in 1823, sent 
out Rev. Mr. Morley , as a per- 


m 


among 


them.—See Bay of Kenty , 
Grand River. 

Moheaxunnukb, or Muh ~ 
kekaneew ; see New Stock - 
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guage are spoiten oy au 
the Indians in New-Eng- 
land, and by many ether 
tribes. The languages of the 
Delawares in Pennsylvania, 
the Penobscots on the border* 
of Nov a-Scotia, the Indians of 
St. Francis, in Canada, the 
Shawanese, on the Ohio, the 
Chippeways, to tbe westward 
of lake Huron, the Ottaways,. 
Menominee* and many others 
sge radically the same with 
the Mohegan. 

A portion of this tribe and 
of the Narragansetts, 400 in 
number, removed with Rev. 
Samson Occam, in 1188 , to 
land given them by the Onei- 
das, near Oneida lake, which 
was confirmed to them by the 

State of New-York.-See 

Brothertown, Shekomeko. 

Moinpoora ; see Digah . 

Mokai ; see Bellary . 

Molenuliet, village on the- 
island of Java, within a mile of 
Batavia. —In 3813, Rev. Wm* 
Robinson, Baptist Missionary, 
commenced his residence at 
Weltevreden ; but soon remov¬ 
ed to this place, where he was 
joined by Mr. Riley and a 
Native preacher from Seram- 
pore. They have successful¬ 
ly promoted the objects of the 
mission in this and other pla¬ 
ces on the island. 

Molhoop, estate on the 
Co ttica, Surinam, S. America^- 
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Molucca. 




or Spice Islands, 
dian ocean, first 


discovered by the Portuguese, 
in 1510, who were the own¬ 
ers, till they were wrested 
from them by the Dutch, In 
1607. They are chiefly fa¬ 
mous for the productions of 

nutmegs and cloves.-See 

Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Ka~ 
rvko, Temate, 

Monghyr, populous city 
mid capital of the Monghyf 
district, in the province oil 
Bahar,' Hind. E. Ion. 86° 37'. 
Jill. lat. 26° 24'. It is situated 
on the S. bank of the Ganges, 
250 miles N. W. Calcutta. 
Here w a fortress, and a sta¬ 
tion for the Invalids of the 
British army. 

•Mission ; B. M. S. 1816.— 
Bingham Misser, Nyansook, 

ative Laborers.—Rev. John 
Chamberlain was an active 
and faithful Missionary at this 
place for several years, and a 
number of Hindoos have-been 
brought to love the truths of 
the Gospel. He translated 
the New Testament, and a 
considerable part of the Old, 
into the Brij Basha dialect, 
wad some parts of the New 
into the Hindee. Mr. C.’s 
widow remains at the station, 
and is an efficient agent in 
promoting the interests of the 
Mission. A place of worship 
fiaa b«©ji built, and 3 schools 



;d, two for bo?§, and 
iris. Pupils, in 1820* 
a number of whom 
;o read the Scriptures 
liness. Divine ser- 
jrforroed on the Sab- 
the native laborers* 


bath 


who, on other days, are enga¬ 
ged in reading and speaking* 
to the people concerning the 

Hindoos have been baptized. 
An auxiliary Missionary So¬ 
ciety has been formed, which 
expend* about $130 per an-, 
num, in supporting schools 
and native teachers. 

Morgolzs, Jdonguls , or 
•Moguls, a Tartar people of 
ancient origin, and of widely 
extended dominions, in N. W. 
parts of Asia. They are said 
to have been the descendants 
of Japhef, the eldest son of 
Noah. Their country extend® 
nearly 1,000 miles from E. to 
W. and 600 from N. to S. and 
is bounded N. by Siberia; EL 
by Eastern Chinese Tartary ; 
S. by the great wall and Leao- 
tong, and W. by Independent 
Tart ary. The nation all 
speak the same language, com¬ 
prehending several dialects. 
They form themselves into 

plain tents, which they trans¬ 
port from one place to anoth¬ 
er. according to the tempera- 


or the wants of their numer¬ 
ous flocks. Except a few who 
have wandered beyond, the 
limits here described, they 
are governed by khans, or 
particular princes* indepen¬ 
dent of each other i but nil 














subject to the f 
na, whom they consider the I 
grand khan of the Tartars, ) 
Tii©*© people compose 49 ] 
standards, each of which com- ( 
.prebends an indeterminate | 
number of companies of about) 
1,000 individuals each. I 

The religion of the Mongul ) 
Tartars is confined to the 
worship of Fo. They enter- | 
tain the most superstitious j 
veneration for their Lamas, | 
though these are clownish, | 
ignorant and licentious priests. 
See Buriat #, Calmucs . 

Monroe, station of the Mis. 
Soc. of the Synod of S. Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, in the Chick¬ 
asaw country, situated within 
the chartered limits of Mis¬ 
sissippi, about 60 miles from 
It* eastern boundary, on an 
elevated spot of the dividing 
ridge between the waters of 
the ToinbecWbe© and Yazoo, 
2 miles S. Mackintoshville, 
about 30 W. Cotton-gin-Port, 
and 70, NvW. Columbus. 

Minion ; 1821 .——Thomat 

C. Stuart, Hugh Wilson, Wm. 
C. JWatr, Ms.—2 male and 4 
female As.—Mr. Stuart com¬ 
menced this station, and was 
employed about 18 months in 
clearing land and erecting 
au it able buildings for the mis¬ 
sion. In 1823, about 40 acres 
were under cultivation. 

In Mav, 1822 , the ichoot 
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is about 
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progreg* !i 
e prospects 
highly en- 
rious meet¬ 


ings are well attended, and 
several have hopefully embra¬ 
ced the truth. Local schools 
are contemplated In the vi¬ 
cinity. 

Monrovia, American town 
in the territory of Liberia, 
W. Africa. This name was 
given to It by the American 
Colonization Society, in re¬ 
membrance of the eminent 
services with which President 
Monroe was pleased to honor 
the struggling settlement. 
The inhabitants, about 240 in 
number, consist principally 
of free colored people, who 
have emigrated from the Uni¬ 
ted States, It is situated oil 
the river Mesurado, half a 
mile from its mouth, and a- 
bout a mile from the N. end 

I of Cape Mesurado. The town 
is regularly laid out in squares* 
and consisted, in 1824, of 70 
or 80 bouses, which have ev¬ 
ery appearance of neatness 
and comfort. Thii settlement 
was commenced, in 1821, un¬ 
der the superintendence of 
the American Colonization! 
Society.—See Liberia. 

Montego Bay, sea-port 
town, Jamaica, on the North 
coast, upon a bay of the same 
name. It is a flourishing 
commercial town, of about 
230 houses. W. Ion. 77° 50'. 
N. lat. 18° 29'. 

Mission ; W. M. S. 1789.— 
James Home , H. Allen , Ms.— 
Much good has resulted to the 
inhabitants of this town from 
the faithful labors of Mission-* 
mriei. The appearances are, 
at present, encouraging; the 
congregations are large, and 
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Members m Society, 



dety has recently sent out 
Rev. Mr. Burchel , and it is 
expected he will be stationed 

Monte Video ; see Mendo¬ 
za* 

Montreal, town, L. Cana¬ 
da, on an island in the river 
St. Lawrence. In size it is 
the 2d town in the province, 
and the 1st in commercial 
importance. Population, in 
1822, 18,767, of whom 6,877 
are English. 

Mission; VV. 1VI. S .—James 
Knowlan , M.—In 1822, mem¬ 
bers in Society, 161. 

Montserado, or Mesurado ; 
see Liberia. 

Montserrat, one of the W. 
India Islands, under 1 British 
authority It is about 25 miles 

in circuit, and contains a pop¬ 
ulation of about 11,000, of 
whom 10,000 are blacks. W. 
Ion. 61° 42'. N. lat. 16° 45'. 
There are more than 40 es¬ 
tates on this island. 

Mission ; W. M. S. 1820.“ 
T. K. Hyde , M.—-Rev. John 
Mctddock visited this island, 
and opened a school with 103 
scholars, May 28, 1820. In 
1822, 221 pupils belonged to 
the schools, who generally 
make satisfactory improve¬ 
ment. Many owners of the 
estates encourage Missionary- 
efforts, and contribute libe¬ 
rally for the prosperity of the 
Mission. One pi* two chapels 


hare been erected, which are 
crowded with persons famish¬ 
ing for the bread of life. The 
congregations are numerous 
and attentive. The labors 
and instructions of the Mis- 




sible moral change among the 
inhabitants, some of whom 
have become the hopeful sub¬ 
jects of divine grace. Where 
habits of dissipation and riot¬ 
ing formerly prevailed, now, 
to a great degree, decorum 
and good order predominate. 
Members in society, in 1824, 
5 whites, 44 blacks. An aux¬ 
iliary Missionary Society was 
formed, August 5, 1823, under 
the patronage of the most in¬ 
fluential characters on the isl¬ 
and. At its formation about 
$130 dollars were contributed. 

Mooa ; see Tongataboo. 

■ Moodelloor ; see Molhel- 
loor. 1 

Mooktjpparkude&ippoo, vil¬ 
lage, in Tinnevelly district, 
Hind, about 2 miles from Na¬ 
zareth.—In 1819, the Church 
Missionaries at Tinnevelly 
formed a native congregation 
here, and, for some time, su¬ 
perintended a school, which 
they have resigned to the care 
of the Missionaries of the 
'Christian Knowledge Society 
at Nazareth. 

Mooklangam ; see JSTegom« 
bo. 

Mqolal or Moolv; see 
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Moor appanadoo ; see Tin- 




Mooroogeiioorcht ; see 



Moorshxdabad, very large 
end populous town, and for¬ 
merly, capital of Bengal, ex¬ 
tending 8 miles on both *1116* 
of the most sacred branch of 
the Ganges ; 130 miles N. W. 
Calcutta. Population estima¬ 
ted at about £00,000. 

Jdission; B. M. 8. 1816.— 
Stephen SuWon, M.-~ Kureem, 
JBhovudgur, N. As.—Mr. J. 
tV. Ricketts commenced mis¬ 
sionary efforts here by open¬ 
ing* schools for native chil¬ 
dren. Mr. Sutton entered 
on his labors with many fears, 
in 1819 ; but, in 1820, he had 
collected an attentive congre¬ 
gation, baptized 22 individu¬ 
als, and gathered a church of 
more than 50 members. Be¬ 
side his efforts here, be preach¬ 
ed! to a large congregation of 
soldiers at Berhampore where 
he has a church of SO mem¬ 
bers., The native assistants 
are diligently employed in 
communicating the mess age* 
•f salvation in the »tre€t® 

200 children were receiving 
instruction. June 16, 1819, 


h r 
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at 





vpwmrd of I to 


one of 

the chiefs of the Choctaw na- 
tion, residing about 20 miles 

This chief has been a steady 
friend of the Missionaries, 
and, in compliance with his 
request, a school was com¬ 
menced in his house, in June, 
1823, for the instruction of 
his family and such other 
children as may conveniently 
attend. It is under the pat¬ 
ronage of the A. B. C. F. M.—» 
Jldin C. Gibbs , Sm. 

Morakt Bav, considerable 
town on the S. coast of Jamai¬ 
ca, about 30 miles from 
Kingston. W. Ion. 76°, N. 
lat. 17° 54'. 

«Mission ; W. M. 8. 1802.— 
John T. Thompson , M.—Mis¬ 
sionaries from Kingston, at 
first, visited this place, and 
soon succeeded in collecting 
a Society of about 90 mem¬ 
bers. On account of violent 
persecutions, however, it was 
visited regularly but a short 
time. It is now an important 
place in a considerable cir¬ 
cuit. The congregation is 
large and interesting, con¬ 
sisting principally of slaves 
from the adjacent estates. 
Member* in Society, in the 
whole circuit, in 1822, 3,078. 
At tbe same time a school was 
instructed, consisting of about 
35 pupils. 

Moorxa, a name some time* 
given to the island, Eime* e. 

Mosquitos, Indiana, wh© 
inhabit a country, from 1,000 
to 1,200 miles la extent, mm 


was 


* * * 






























the southern shores of the 
Bay of Honduras. They are 
characterized by the general 
marks of heathenism, being 
indolent, ignorant and super¬ 
stitious ; though not so strong¬ 
ly addicted to vicious habits 
as many barbarous nations. 
They are much attached to 
the English. Their king, 
who has received his educa¬ 
tion at the expense of the 
British government, avows 
himself a Christian, and has 
promised his support to any 
efforts to christianize his sub¬ 
jects. Many of his chiefs 
wish their children to be in¬ 
structed, and a number of cir¬ 
cumstances combine to rec¬ 
ommend these rude natives 
to the attention of the Chris¬ 
tian world. Some little ex¬ 
ertion has been made by a 
number of benevolent Socie¬ 
ties to introduce the know¬ 
ledge of the Gospel among 
them; but as yet, a greater 
part are enveloped in moral 
darkness. In May, 1824,Mr. 
John Fleming and wife sailed 
from London to commence a 
mission among this people.— 
See Honduras . 

Mqtheixoor, Moodelloor, 
or Mudalore, village, in Tin- 
nevelly district, Hind, a few 
miles S. Nazareth. 

. Mission ; S. prom. C. EL 
Histroarsemardtn, Country 
priest.—About 1800, Mr. Jce- 
nicke, Missionary of this So¬ 
ciety, commenced a mission 
her©, and at Nazareth, and es¬ 
tablished a Protestant church 
at each place, where the same 
Secietf continues to support 


Native priests, and to f urnis 
the congregations with books. 
These villages preient the 
singular phenomenon of the 
abodes of men in India with¬ 


in 1818, 

converts, 
nd 127 


out an idol temple. In 1818, 
ther« had been 52 converts 
from heathenism, and 127 
communicants at both places. 
Schools have been established. 

Mountack ; see Long IsL 
and . 

Mountaineers ; see Lab - 
rador . 

Mount Denson, Nova-Scot- 
tia.—The Wesleyan Mission¬ 
aries have an extensive cir¬ 
cuit hare, and an increasing 
Society. A happy Ghan^e 
has been produced in the 
state of society. 

Mount Gov ; see OrenadtL 

Mount Horn; see Grenada. 

.. Mountjov, mission-station 
of the United Brethren , on the 
island of Antigua. Several 
proprietors of plantation® and 
the colonial government have 
assisted considerably in de¬ 
fraying the expenses of this 
station. A chapel was open¬ 
ed, Nov. 25,1821, where some 
of the Missionaries usually 
preach on the sabbath. 

Mount Young, on the isl- 

miles from Kingston. The 

a chapel here, and preach to 
large assemblies. 

Mowee, according to mod¬ 
ern orthography, Maui , one 
of the Sandwich Islands, 48 
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to mod 
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Moypauudiogy ; see Cal - | 
<utta, Mission , B. M. S. 

Mudalore ; see Mothelloor . 

Mudnabatty ; see Calcut¬ 
ta, Mission, B. M. S. 

Mulamculam, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians, Malabar, Hind, 
where the Missionaries at Co- 
tyiii opened a school, in 1821. 

Mulanduratte, or Mulun - 
durle, village of Syrian Chris¬ 
tians, Malabar, Hind.—The 
Missionaries at Cotym opened 
a school here, in 1820, under 
a Native teacher. 

Muleyoor ; see Tranque - 

bar* 

Munubqur ; »ee Midna- 
pore . 

Munsees, Indians of the 

Delaware tribe, so called from 
the name of the place where 

they formerly resided on a 
branch of the Susquehannah. 
—See Senecas . 

Mukro Island, very fertile 
piece of ground in the back 
water, on the Travancore 
coast, Hind, about 8 miles 
N.JE. Quilon. Its form is very 
irregular, average diameter, 
about 2j miles, intersected by 
2 navigable rivers, and in¬ 
dented with several deep bays, 
in one of which fish are found 
in abundance. It has been 
given by the Ranee of Tra- 
irancore for the support of the 
Syrian College at Cotym, and 
named Muare Island, in honor 


mgb whose 
was made, 
of Syrian 
whom the 
ym opened, 


Missionaries at Cotym opened 
a school, in 1821. 

Murray Harbo*, station 


of the Wesleyan Misstonarte % 
on E. coast of the Island St. 

i 

John’s, in the gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence.— John Snowball, M. 

Mustique ; see St* Via- 
cent. 

Muttra, or Malm, popu¬ 
lous town, in Agra, Hind, oa 
the Jumna, a branch of the 
Ganges.—In 1814, Talib Jfes* 
seek Khan, who embraced 
Christianity under the minis¬ 
try of Abdool Messeeh at A- 
gra, was stationed here to 
enlighten his countrymen. 

Myuappallyum : see Tin- 
nevelly. 

Mysore, province in the 

southern part of India, be¬ 
tween 11° and 15° N. lat. sub-* 
ject to the Presidency of Ma¬ 
dras. It is bounded N. by 
Visiapore and Goleonda; E. by 
the Carnatic; S. by Madura, 
Travancore and Cochin, and 
W. by the Ghaut mountains 
The climate is temperate and 
healthy. The soil is luxuri¬ 
ant, and produces all the 
grains and vegetables of other 
parts of India; and also many 
of the fruits of Europe. The 
inhabitants are generally 
Hindoos. 

Mission ; see Bangalore, 
Bellary, Humpee, Stringapa . 
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■ IfAooEis; se© Tranquebat* 
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, about ®4 
niles 15, Allabafi soDtaioIng 
7 or 800 inhabitants. The 
American JHiiriMMHu at 
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Nagpore, capital of the 
toitera IIIahmttas, 615 miles 
W. Calcutta*. Population! 



t# 
forward 






Jtfsmon; B. M. S* II If. 

native, labored 

here some years, with onsid- 
erable success. A church 
was formed! in 111 IS, and* in 

1111 ill, above 111® scholars were 
receiving instruction in the 
schools* In consequence of 
liostilii operations in this 

\ the station hat since 
abandoned. 

Nagracou*, town in S. Tra- 
▼an«or«! Hind, near the south¬ 
ern extremity of the Ghaut 

; U M. S. 1805.— 

, Char It* Mault, 

English 
with 
were 17 

readers and 30 schoolmasters, 
all natives. 

mm m « tt m *1 

d-q dar¬ 
ters of those missionary ope¬ 
rations in S. Travaneore, of 
which Maj 
the centre, 





pils, a Bazar 
then children 
central school 
prepara the 
scholars! from 
I »ohool« } for future 
: la this, above 50 pupils are 
©miatained* In addition te 
these, a school of industry has 
been ©ttahlished, which sop* 
ports itself A large chapel 
mad dwelling-house have been 
presented to the mission, prin* 
cipaiky throng h' the 
of the Qsets of Travanooiw 
and Col. %Afwwro, who have 
rendered important aid te 
missionary efforts in this quar¬ 
ter* Io lilt, there were SI 
sohools at tbit and ft* out* 
stations! at neveral of which 
chapels have been erected. 
The Scripture® are weekly 
read and explained at 
stations) and many other 
I ages by Catechists and na¬ 
tive Assistants) and occasion¬ 
ally by the Missionaries. The 
boneflcial and enlightening 
influence of missionary labors 
in this vicinity is very visible*. 
Mor© than 5, 
nouncing their 
perstitionS) have 
ioally Christians, 
joying the blessings 
tian instruction, 
hundreds hive been baptised. 
A nriotinr cress has been es- 


•f 














which is extensively felt. A 

cenfely formed, and a periodical 
publication is contemplated. 
This mission is in part sup- 

granted for its use by the 
native authorities. The fol¬ 
lowing are among the out-sta¬ 
tions connected with this ; 
Amandavilly , Auticanda , Co* 
mlvilly , Etambully, Magilady, 
Oodagerry , Pichakuirrupu , 
Pittalum , Tamaracoolum. 

Nain ; see Gnadenhutten . 

Nain, Mission-station of the 
United Brethren, on E. coast, 
Labrador, 150 miles S. Okkak. 
In 1771, a number of the Bre¬ 
thren settled at this place, 
and commenced their efforts 
to christianize the Esquimaux 
Indians. Evident tokens of 
the divine blessing have at¬ 
tended their persevering la¬ 
bors. The number of inhabi¬ 
tants in the settlement, in 
1823, was 182, of whom a 
greater part belong to their 
congregation, A chapel has 
been built, a church formed, 
and schools established. The 
future prospects of the Mis¬ 
sion afford much encourage¬ 
ment to these faithful and un¬ 
wearied Missionaries.—See 



If amaquas, race of Hottea- 
ts in S. Africa. They inha- 
t the N. W. corner of Cape 

» of the Orange River on 
• coast of the Atlantic, 
leir territory is divided into 


raa- 

lies 


Great 

land. 


their persons and habits, from 
the other tribes of Hottentots; 
but speak a language in many 
respects, very dissimilar. See 
Hottentots. 

Mission; see Africaner '» 

Buffets River-Hills , Gammap, 
Kleine , Lily Fountain , Pella, 
Rede Fountain , Steinkopff. 

Nancawery, one of the Ni¬ 
cobar islands, in the Bay of 
Bengal. E. Ion. 93° 43'. N. 
lat. 6°. About the year 1768, 
the United Brethren made an 
attempt to establish a Mission 
on this island; but, on ac¬ 
count of the extreme difficul¬ 
ty of learning the language 
of the people, the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the climate, and a 
combination of other unfavo¬ 
rable circumstances, their ef¬ 
forts were rendered abortive. 
Eleven Missionaries having 
died on the island, and 13 oth¬ 
ers having contracted a dis¬ 
ease of which they never re¬ 
covered, the Mission was a- 
bandoned, about 1787. 

Nangancherry, conside¬ 
rable heathen village, in Tra- 
vancore, Hind, between Pa- 
lamcotta and Nagracoih At 
this place is a large heathen 
temple.—The Missionaries at 
Palamcotta have distributed 
Tracts here in the Tamui anti 
Teloogoo languages, and have 
otherwise labored to intro¬ 
duce the Gospel. 







Nantucket, 
about 10 miles 
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•d here, in the early settle¬ 
ment of this country. In 
1674, the number of Indian 
families was estimated at 800. 
Among these were about 80 
members in the church, and 
about 300 who prayed to God 
and observed the sabbath. 
They had meetings in 3 dif¬ 
ferent places, and 4 Indian 
teachers. 

Narraganset, formerly a 
numerous tribe of Indiana in 
JIhode Island. They hare 
been scattered, and reduced 
to about 400, who reside * at 
Char)estown.-~In 1733, Rev. 
Mr. Park* was sent by the 
Commissioners of Indian af¬ 
fairs, England, to preach to 
this tribe, and to such of the 
English as would attend on 
his instructions. After some 
years, several of the Indians 
were seriously impressed with 
the truth, and, in 1743, the 
power of God was most re¬ 
markably displayed among 
them. The greater part were 
impressed with a serious con¬ 
cern for their souls, and many 
gave convincing evidence of 
a, laving change. They have 
since greatly degenerated; 
but there is still the remains 
of a Christian church among 
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ton.—in 1651, a number of 

the Gospel under the labors 
of Rev- John Elliot ,» united in 
forming a settlement here t 
which they called Natick. In 
1660, the first Indian church 
was organized at this place, 
which consisted of about 45 
members, in 1670. This 
church continued for many 
years with little variation; 
was reduced to 10 members, 
in 1698, and was extinct in 
1721, when Rev. Oliver Pea¬ 
body commenced his labor* 
here, which were continued 
about 30 years. 1 He was or¬ 
dained in 1729. During his 
labors, a church was organiz¬ 
ed, 189 Indians were baptiz¬ 
ed, and 422 white persons. 
Thirty-five Indians were ad¬ 
mitted to the church, under 
his ministry, and 130 whites. 
Since that time, the Indians 
have gradually diminished in 
numbers, and are nearly ex¬ 
tinct. 


Navacoolt, large and j 
ulous pariah, adjoining j 
lore, Ceylon.—Missiona] 
from several Societies h 
made considerable efforts 
introduce the Gospel here 
frequent visits, the ectabl 
meet of schools and the 
trlbution of Tracts. 

NAVARAREtTA-PETTAH, 

lage, Hind, a few miles 
Tinnevelly.—In the lal 
part of the 18th century, , 
Jeenicke labored here v 
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Nazirpork, village, Ben- 
|g;a! f Hind, in the vicinity of 
Goaraalty. — While Mr. Mar- 
den resided at Goamalty, he 
was much encouraged with 
the attention excited in this 
village to his occasional labors. 

Nazran, Mission-station 
among the Inguish Tartars, 
on the river Soundje, near 
Vladikavkas, Russia. Within 
<i abort distance of this place 
are about 30 villages, contain¬ 
ing about 10,000 inhabitants, 
tome of whom are Maliome- 
dans ; but a greater portion 
make no pretensions to any 
religion. 

Mission; S. M. S.—Rev. 

George Blythe commenced 
this mission, in 1821, and hav¬ 
ing gained the respect and 
confidence of the Inguish, he 
applied himself to the acquisi¬ 
tion of their language; but, 
in 1822, lie was unexpectedly 
ordered by government to 
quit the province, and a ter® 
ini nation was suddenly put to 
Ins plans of benevolence. It 
is believed, however, his la¬ 
bors among this people were 
not altogether fruitless. 

• Nechchur, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians, Malabar coast. 



natic, Hind* 43 miles E. Tan- 
jo re. Inhabitants 30,000. The 
place is distinguished for im¬ 
morality and idolatrous cere¬ 
monies. 

Mission; S. prom. C. 
1737. —The Missionaries col¬ 
lected a congregation, and 
opened a school soon after 
their arrival. Their perse¬ 
vering efforts have generally 
been crowned with success. 
In 1806, 65 Portuguese and I t 
Malabars were regular mem¬ 
bers in the church. In 1815, 
the number of communicants 
was about the same, and 
there had been considerable 
increase of the congregation. 
Sixty or 70 children were re¬ 
ceiving regular instruction. 
The school has since decreas¬ 
ed, and is under the direction 
of the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety. 

W. M, S. 1821.. Jame* 

Mowatt , M. John Katts , As, — 
In the early part of 1821, 
Rev. Mr Squance visited this 
place, and commenced preach¬ 
ing in Tamul to considerable 
assemblies. Other Missiona¬ 
ries have since labored here, 
under many discouragements; 
yet a spirit of inquiry begin* 
to be manifest. A native 

with encouraging prospects. 
Member* In eiety, in 1823, 

m . 

Wiqkmmo, populous town on 

















jeringha, As.- 
e rations we 
here about 1815. The cir¬ 
cuit is about 14 miles in ex- 

been built b? local contribu¬ 
tions. Chilaw is connected 
with this circuit, where the 
people are, generally, very 
friendly. A class has been 
formed among the Dutch de¬ 
scendants. The congrega¬ 
tions are large and attentive. 
The Missionaries occasional¬ 
ly preach to small congrega¬ 
tions in the villages of JSlook 
langam and Seedtma ; in the 
latter place a chapel has been 
built. In 1822, 11 schools 
were under the superinten¬ 
dence of the Missionaries ; 2 
of these are in the Kandian 
territory. Pupils, about 400 
boys and 80 girls. Since the 
commencement of the mis¬ 
sion, more than 900 children 
have received Christian in¬ 
struction in the schools. The 
progress of the scholars has 
been, generally, highly inter¬ 
esting and satisfactory. In 
1823, members in Society, 79. 
A Missionary Society has 
been formed, which, in 1821, 
had transmitted 500 rix-dol- 



Nexmtjrod; see Dinage - 
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d from Jaffna- 
re, Nov. 1818, 
id preaching 


to 


men, he, for 'a considerable 

a Chaplain, and preached once 

on the sabbath at Fort Church. 

*» 

Government has granted to 
the mission, an old churcli 
with a piece of land, upon 
which a new chapel has been 
erected, and buildings for a 
printing-establishment. In 
1823, 9 school* were connect¬ 
ed with the mission, which 
contained toward 30(1 chil¬ 
dren, whose advancement in 
knowledge was considerable. 
Between 60 and 70 females 
were under regular instruc¬ 
tion. Beside Nellore, school* 
are maintained in the follow¬ 
ing places ; viz. Chivtarterm^ 
Kaliancardu , KwiUerru , Ky~ 
kooler , Narduterru , Pariar * 
ferru, Tallaly , Tirunelvely, 
Nesahum, village of Syrian 
Christians, Travancore, Hind. 
40 miles S. by E. Cotyjn. 
Here is one of the largest 
Syrian churches, having about 
5,000 ^ Christians connected 

of 30 scholars was established,, 

at Cotym.* 

Neravy; see Tmmqmbar* 
.Neusatz, settlement ia the 
Crimea, to which Eer. Dur» 
Botrlin , of the German Mi,®* 
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Society to aid equally th® 

sionary Societies, in spreading* 
the knowledge of Christianity, 
was formed, August 3, 1820, 
under the patronage of the 
President and many ot th® 
respectable inhabitants of the 
island* More than 350 dollars 
were very soon contributed 
to its funds. 

N*w Amsterdam, capital 
of th® Colony of Berbice, 
Guiana, S. America, situated 
about 4 miles above the mouth 

of the Berbice river. 

JMsmon; I* M. a If 14, 

John Wray, M.—Mr. W. 
oommenced his labors hem 
under favorable auspices. He 
was cordially welcomed by 

the slaves, for whose spiritual 

interests he has made great 
personal sacrifices. A Chapel 
was opened, Feb. 1819, anil i« 
generally well attended. In 
1823, communicants were 40, 
scholars. 102. The school is 
patronised by Lieut. Governor 
Bmrd, who is eager to diffusa 
the light of Christian know¬ 
ledge in the Colony. Th« 
school-house and Chapel wert 
destroyed by fire, Sept. 1823. 


atom, Mi.—Dr. Cobs estab¬ 
lished the first mission on the 
Island, in 1788. The planters, 
at first, greatly opposed Mia- 
wbm^ry exertions; but their 
prejudices were soon remov- 


Very happy offsets attended 
flie labor® of the Missionaries 
mnong the negroes. From 

1803 to 1810, the average 
number of members in Society 

was more than 1,100. Mem¬ 
bers in Society, in 1823, 26 
whites, and 936 blacks. Large 
and attentive congregations 
assemble in the Chapels, of 
which there are 4 on the 
island. At CharUttovm flour¬ 
ishing schools have been es¬ 
tablished, which, in 1822, con¬ 
tained about 140 scholar!, 

pupils were receiving instruc¬ 
tion. At Newcastle, there is a 
Chapel, and g*ood attention is 


for the conversion of negro 
slaves, have labored on this 
island with considerable sue- 
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New 
d#rp, , 
New 
in the d 






district of Albany, Cape 
r, S. Africa.—The Wes- 
Missionaries at Sale m 
e this place within their 


circuit. 

New Brunswick, British 
province in N. America, 
'bounded N. by Canada; E. by 
the gulf of St. Lawrence; S. by 
the Bay of Fundy, and W. 
by the United States. The 
province is divided into 9 
counties, and contains a po¬ 
pulation of about 80,000. 
Fredericton is the capital. 

The destitute situation of 
this province, in regard to 
religious instruction, has ex¬ 
cited the sympathies of a 
■umber -of benevolent So¬ 
cieties, who have done much 
to extend to the people the 
blessings of salvation. The 
Society for the propagation of 
the Gospel) in 1 IMS, occupied 
22 stations, and supported 18 
Missionaries, most of whom 
are employed as regular min- 
intern of parishes, or towns. 
Schoolmasters and mistresses 
are also employed by this 
Society, under whose tuition 
about 400 children were 
receiving instruction Com¬ 
municants, at 8 stations, in 


are a 



The W. M. S. also employs 
fO laborers in the province and 
Nova Scotia, who preach 
in the various circuits of the 
Society. Members, in 18ft, 
f,l44. The L. M. S. has 


was established 
L. M. S.—Mr. 
since labored he 




by this 
on has 
h some 



success. 

New Castle ; see Nevis. 

New Eden, Mission-station 
of the United Brethren, in the 
parish of St. Elizabeth’s, Jamai¬ 
ca.— John Becker , M.—Mis¬ 
sionary labors, at this place, 

have been attended with 

% 

evident tokens of the divine 
approbation. A Chapel has 
been built, and, during thin 
year 1820, about 140 person* 

were baptized. From tie 
early part of 182f to the early 
part of 1823, 99 adults had 
been baptized or received 
into the congregation, and 611 
added to the church. 

Newell; «e© Bethel. 

New Fairfield, settlement 
of the United Brethren on the 
Retrench or Thames river. 
Up. Canada. At the close of 
the last war, the congre¬ 
gation which had been driven 
from Fairfield) collected again 
at their old settlement, and 
selected a more convenient 
spot for their establishment a 
little higher up the river, 

field. theYC 

The Mission was commenc¬ 
ed at Fairfield, in 1792, and 
renewed at New Fairfield, in 
1815. Abrmham Lmckenbmck) 
Mam Ham an , Ms. 

In the summer of 1815* 1011 
of the congregation had col- 
1 eeted, a chapi wu iaumfy . 
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ately erected and dedicated j 
to religious worship* Since 
this period the Lord ha* smil¬ 
ed on their endeavors to con- 
re rt the heathen* to Chris¬ 
tianity. In 1823, their con¬ 
gregation amounted to about 
170. It is composed of Chip- 
peway and Delaware Indians. 
A number of Delawares re¬ 
cently joined them from 
Goshen. The number of com¬ 
municants, in 1823, was 42— 
baptized, 102. The Indians 
of both sexes and all ages are 
instructed by the Brethren 
in reading, writing, and other 
branches of useful knowledge. 

Newfield, formerly Eden , 
Mission-station of the U. 
B. in the eastern part of the 
island of Antigua. Missionary 
operations were commenced 
here, in 1817, by a request 
from the Colonial Legislature. 
Rev. John Taylor labors here 
with much encouragement. 

The congregation, in 1823, 
consisted of 1,119 persons, of 
whom 376 were communi¬ 
cants, 285 adults and 140 
children baptized. During 
the year 1822, above 70 were 
admitted to the Church, and 
about 115 baptized. An 
increasing desire among the 
negroes to hear the tidings 
of the Gospel is very apparent. 

Newfoundland, island in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
between 52° 15' and 59° 20' 
W. Ion. and 46° 43' and 51° 
43' N. iat. separated from the 
continent of North America 
by the straits of Bellisle. The 
tsland,under British authority, 
to 900 mil©* in circumference. 


It is chiefly valued for the 
fishery carried on upon its 
Banks. The habitants are 


principal! 
her of w 
seasons, i 
at nearly 

1,000 fi 




num- 


summer 








during the winter. In 1823, 
the Society for the •propagation 
of the Qospsl had!9 stations on 
the island, employed 6 Mis¬ 
sionaries, and 17 schoolmas¬ 
ters. Communicants, at 6 
stations, at that time, 190,, 
Twelve Missionaries were 
also employed, in 1822, by the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society„ 
who occupied the same num¬ 
ber of stations. Members in 
Society at that time, 973. A 
Missionary, under the direc¬ 
tion of the London Missionary 
Society , had also labored here, 
whose efforts have been at¬ 
tended with happy effects. 
Though in general the state 
of the people on this island is 
deplorable ; yet through the 
instrumentality of the Mis¬ 
sionaries of the various Soci¬ 
eties, the knowledge of the 
Gospel has been widely dif¬ 
fused, and various benevolent 
Institutions formed, which, it 
is believed, will entail rich 
and lasting blessings upon the 
inhabitants. 

New IIerrhhut ; see Green¬ 
land. 

New’ Herrnhut; see St, 

Thomas, 

New HouLANDjarge island 


or contii 
Indian an 



island 
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In 1608; bat little wa« 
known of it, till 1608, when 
it was visited by Mr. Damp ter, 
In 1770, Capt. Cook explored 
the eastern part, since which, 
its coasts have been iurvey* 
ed, though of its interior little 
is yet known. The coast is 
extremely diversified, being 
in some place level and san¬ 
dy, and at others abrupt and 
inaccessible. At a little dis¬ 
tance from the shore the 
country presents a pictur¬ 
esque appearance, the moun¬ 
tain* and hills being covered 
with sturdy forests, and the 
rallies presenting extensive 
fields for cultivation. 

Many circumstances com¬ 
bine to render it highly proba¬ 
ble,that but a small part of this 
vast country was ever inhabited 
by human beings. The origin¬ 
al inhabitants possess every 
characteristick mark of bar¬ 
barism and degradation. They 
have a native wildness, which 

m 

has hitherto rendered all ef¬ 
forts to civilize them fruitless. 
The children, who have been 
taken under the care of in¬ 
dividuals in the settlement, 
% to the woods as soon as 
strength will enable them. 
The people are of a chocolate 
color, and, in ge neral, exceed¬ 
ingly filthy. They are not 
fond of ornaments, though 
they sometimes paint their 
faces. They wear no ap¬ 
parel, and generally sleep in 
the open air. 

Few traces of religion ap¬ 
pear wmmg them, though 1 


they seem to have somar/ami 3 
indistinct ideas of a future exis¬ 
tence. They are represented 
as being courageous, jealous, 
and revengeful, though sin¬ 



humanity. Some exertions 

of revelation among them, 
but much time and persever¬ 
ing effort will be necessary 
to effect so desirable an ob¬ 
ject.—See JVettf South Walts* 

N ew Lattakoo, or Letiakm f 
town on Kroomau river, about 
900 miles N. E. Cape-Town, 
S. Africa. The inhabitants, 
about 4,000 in number, are 
IVIatchappees, one of the prin¬ 
cipal tribes of the Bootchu- 

anag@ j 

i Mission ; L. M. S. 1817 
—Robert Hamilton , Robert 
Moffat, Ms. —Mateebe, king 
of Old Lattakoo, removed with 
the Missionaries to this place, 
June, J8I7. The town pos¬ 
sesses many advantages for 
a Missionary settlement. A 
Chapel and houses for the 
Missionaries have been erect¬ 
ed and a school established. 
The chiefs have abandoned 
many of their appalling prac¬ 
tices, and the secret influence 
of the word of God is gradual- 


in the 


e. 


ly producing a 
moral habits c 
Public worship 
maintained, th 






the 
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ihe tribes m 
are anxious for 
icheri, and many 
i have urgently 
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sionanes among tneir subjects. 
Frequent itinerations are 
made by the Missionaries and 
native assistants into the 
neighboring' villages, and an 
extensive field, white for the 
harvests, is opened. Some 
few case* of hopeful conver¬ 
sion have occurred, and the 
Missionaries hope soon to 
distribute the Scriptures and 
Tracts among the natives in 



Newport, town, Nova Scotia, 
about 40 miles from Halifax. 
Population, between 3 and 

The S, prop. G. F. P. has 
supported a missionary at this 
place, who usually preached 
to large assemblies. 

In 1822, Row. William Burt 
of the W. M. S, was stationed 
here. Members in society, 

50. 

New Providence, one of 
the Bahama Islands, the sec¬ 
ond in size, 30 miles long and 

I broad. Nassau, the princi¬ 
pal town, it pleasantly situa¬ 
ted on the S. side, near a good 
harbor. Some parts of the 
island are very productive; 
various kinds of fish are plen¬ 
tiful on the coast. A consid¬ 
erable trade is carried on be¬ 
tween this island and the 

I.Jnited States. Population, 

in 1803, about 5,100. N, lat 
25° 2'. W. Ion. 77° 20'. 

• Mittion ; W. M. S. about 

1790.-— •John trtcfc, M.—-The 






re were 
in socie- 

ng kb- 







300 children 
instructed, 
men have re 


more than 


were 


come for- 


tlement of U. B. on the San¬ 
dusky, Ohio, among the Dela¬ 
wares, formed, 1787. The 
Brethren labored here, a few 
years, with some success. 

New South Wales, coun¬ 
try of great extent on the B. 
coast of New Holland, under 
the authority of the English. 
For several miles on the coast 
the surface exhibits a sandy 
and sterile appearance; as 
you advance into the interior, 
it becomes highly luxuriant. 

The climate, particularly 
in the interior, is salubrious 
and healthy. 

In 1788, the British gov¬ 
ernment exiled a number of 

felons, or convicts, to this 
place, who were the first to 
commence a colony. The 
settlement has since continu¬ 
ed to flourish, and its popula¬ 
tion has rapidly increased. 
In 1810, the inhabitants were 
estimated at 10,500, and, in 
1822, they had increased to 38 
or 40,000. Wheat, maize 
barley and rye are cultivat¬ 
ed, and many of the tropical 
fruits attain to maturitv. 


a prosperous | the 


been mad< 
to support 










era or has promised his coun¬ 
tenance and undent support. 

.The settlement, together 
wiui me asorjginal inhabi- 
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appointed to 
exclusively to 
of the mi- 


formed at 
7, 1817, under 
of the am- 
Society of New 
South Wales. Governor Mac¬ 
quarie with many of his 

and other individuals 
were active in 
organization. The estab- 
hment of this Society is 
regarded as an event of great 
moment, as from its future 
operations great benefit will 
probably result to the Colony 
and the adjacent islands. In 
1822, about $6,000 had been 
contributed to its funds, and 
3,772 Bibles and Testaments 
had been circulated by its 
exertions. Several other ia- 

bave been estab- 
in the settlement, 
which contemplate the spiri¬ 
tual prosperity of the Colonial 

and also that of 





Mission; see Botany Bay, 
Cmikreaghi Liverpool Par¬ 
ramatta, Sydney , Windsor. 
Maw Stockbridge, Indian 

lake, New 



this place, 
the Hou- 
Co. 



among them and succeed* 
collecting his hearers 
at Stockbridge , 
labored many 


with very 
cess. At 
1749, he 



was 





his congregation 
full communion. 
than Edwarc 
Sergeant, in 
called to fill 
chair, at Nassau 
followed by Rev. Mr, 

Soon after, Mi 
Sergeant , son of the 
founder of the 
took the charge of them, 
whom they removed, in 
to a tract 

JF 

square, given # them by 
Oneida Indians* to which they 
gave the name of Mem Stock- 
bridge . Thee© Indians are 
sometimes called Moheakun- 
nuks. In 1822, the total num¬ 
ber amounted to about 300, 
many of whom have made 
considerable progress in the 
arts of civilization. Mr. Ser¬ 
geant is supported "by the 
Society for propagating the 
Qospd among the Indian* 
and others in N. America. 
Through his faithful 
many we enjoying 
lations of the 
Church, in 
32 members, 
maintained 
the Indians. 

Newtown 
Wexford 
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ous crowds of people. Many 
!aa?e been awaked and hope¬ 
fully converted. 

New Zealand, two large 
Islands in the S. Pacifick o- 
©ean, £. of New S. Wales. 
The northern island is about 
6®0 miles in length ; average 
breadth, 150. The southern 
lie nearly as large, separated 
from the other by a strait 12 
or 15 miles broad. W. Ion. 
181° to 194°. S. lat. 34° to 
48°. These islands appear to 
have been first visited, in 
1642, by .Abel Jansen Tas¬ 
man, a Dutch navigator, who 
sailed from Batavia for the 
purpose of making discoveries 
in the Pacific Ocean. The 
land in the northern island is 
generally good, in many parts 
very fertile. 

The New Zealanders are 
supposed to have originated 

from Assyria, cur Egy pt. The 

overflowings of the Nile, and 
the Argonautic expedition are 
evidently alluded to in their 
traditions* In their persons, 
they are above the common 
stature, and are remarkable 
for perfect symmetry of pro¬ 
portion and great muscular 
strength. They are natural¬ 
ly friendly and hospitable; 
but the outrages, that have 
been committed by the crews 
of vessels which have touched 
at the island, have rendered 
them jealous of Europeans, 
and in several instances, they 
have retaliated with terrible 
vengeance; and while they 
have virtue* which ©lace them 


vengeance; 
have virtues 
in the highe 
ilizei nation 






unciv¬ 
il mor- 


blush, they partake in many 
of the common evils of the 
uncivilized state, those chief¬ 
ly which arise from the fierce¬ 
ness of the untutored spirit, 
rather than from the more de¬ 
graded vices of the sensual. 
They possess strong natural 
affections, and like other sav¬ 
age nations, are grateful for 
favors, and never rest satisfi¬ 
ed till they have revenged an. 
injury. War is their glory, 
and fighting the principal top¬ 
ic of their conversation. They 
are cannibals, and devour 
their enemies, when slain in 
battle, and not unfrequently 
repast upon their slaves. They 
are exceedingly superstitious, 
and their religion is constituted 
of rites the most offensive 
and disgusting to a Christian. 
Pride, ignorance, cruelty ani 
licentiousness are some of 
its principal characteristics. 
They believe in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, or the 
“Immortal Shadow,” whom 
they call Atua. 

Their language, is radically 
the same as the Otaheitean. 

The population of the two 
islands has been variously es¬ 
timated, supposed by some to 
exceed 500,000. 
Jtfwwofi.——*Th6 M. S. 

has 2 stations on the north¬ 
ern island, both situated in • 
the vicinity of the Bay of Isl¬ 
ands. They were establish¬ 
ed by the instrumentality of 





of New S. Wales, 
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wm 








with the character 
iitioaofthe people 
sidered them the noblest race 
of heathens known to the civ ¬ 
ilized world. Encouraged by 
the success which had attend¬ 
ed the labors of the Mission¬ 
aries at Otaheite, he proposed 
C. M. S, the formation 
ettlement for the civil 

improvement of 
people. The 
having been adopt¬ 
ion of 25 person* 
d out, which arrived 
Jackson, in 1810, on 
way to form a settle- 
New Zealand, which 
was defeated. 

Having gained the confi¬ 
dence and affection, of several 
of the chiefs, Mr. Marsden 

purchased a ship called the 
Active, for the benefit of the 

mission. In the early part of 
1814, a preparatory voyage, 

in company with several na¬ 
tives, was made to the island. 
Missionaries were well re¬ 
ceived by the natives, and 
noon gained their confidence. 
The following November, Mr. 
Marsden sailed for the Bay of 
Islands with the settlers, ob¬ 
tained a grant of 300 acres of 
land at Rangheehoo, and form¬ 
ed a mission settlement. Mr. 
Marsden has continued to su¬ 
perintend the mission with 
unwearied zeal; he visited it 

, in 1819, and 

In 

a tmra visit, in io20, he spent 
f month* on the island in la¬ 
borious and incessant exer- 
tions, visiting various parts, 
and wm every where most 







He se- 
for establish- 
mve not yet 
Recently the 








tives 

lives of the settlers, and great 
ly retarded the 
Mission. 

The W. M. 
attempted a 
See Gloucester, 

Wangaree . 

Niagara, town, 
da, near lake Ontario. 

Mission ; S. prop. G. P. P. 
Robert Addison , M.—Mr. A* 
was stationed here in 1791. 
During the late war, his 
Chapel was burnt and his con* 
gregation dispersed. On 
restoration of pence, 
returned and has been ac¬ 
tively employed in promoting 

the spiritual interests of the 

people here and in the vicini¬ 
ty. He has been instrumental 
in forming an auxiliary Bibb 
Society , which promises much 
usefulness in this destitute 
region. In addition to his la¬ 
bors at Niagara, he frequently 
visits the Mohawk Indians. 

Nicholas Town, town on 
the island of St. Christopher, 




W. Indies, about 
Basse Terre. Rev 
gan of the W. M. 
casionally visited 
and preached to 
tentive congre 
Nicker y, 
river of the same 
S. America. 


from 




S. 1823. 
the Mis- 
the duties 
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of a Chaplain to 
and devote® 
of his 
tioa 
dians, 

given to a 
group of islands m the Bay of 
Bengal, situated between 93° 
and 95° E. Ion. and 6° and 10° 
N. lat. These islands are 

of the tropical 
The climate I§ 
exceedingly unhealthy. The 
inhabitants are quiet and inof¬ 
fensive, though indolent. The 
religious state of the people is 
very deplorable. They have 
no distinct ideas of a Supreme 
Being, though they are firm 
believers in the doctrine of 
mn evil spirit, to which they 
ascribe the creation of the 
world, and in reference to 
which, they perform many 
religious ceremonies. Some 
.exertions have been made to 
christianize them ; hut with 
little success.— See JYancaw- 








ieskt ; see St, Thomas . 

Noacolly, town in the dis¬ 
trict of Tipperah, India, N. 
Chittagong, near the Bur man 
dominions. In this place and 
the Vicinity are the descen- 

Portuguese, who 
ong about a 
They are of the 
extremely poor, 
removed from 
of them are 

with 

as hardly to hear 

except 
or 




lowest 
and but 





iffoorant of its 








Mission; S. proa. C. K. 
1821.—Through the instru* 
mentality of T . C. Plowdon^ 
Esq. resident at Noacolly, 
schools have been established 
here for the 
children of this Ion 
ed people. A 
ary is great 
might be eminently useful 
this station. 

Nogay, race of Tartars, 
inhabiting the Steppes on the 
N. side of the Caucasian 
mountains, and Black sea. 

Mission; B. M. S. 1823.— 
Daniel Schlatter , M.—Mr. S. 
first visited this place at his 
own expense; but has sine® 
been patronized by this Socie¬ 
ty. He found the people en¬ 
tirely destitute of religious 
knowledge; and that he might 
instruct them in the truths 
of Revelation, he subjected 
himself to deprivations and 
hardships almost unheard o£ 
Though no fruit has hith¬ 
erto crowned his self denying 
labors, he yet cherishes the 
hope of ultimate success. 

Norfolk Island, island in 
S. Pacific ocean, about 15 
mile* in circuit. It was dis¬ 
co vend, uninhabited 
€ owe, in 1774. It is well 
wooded and fertile. It has 
been a ed as a place of b&n- 
ishment for refractory con 




victg from 
settlement was 







lat. 


The 
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least, 10,000 
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employed school- teacher* on 
this island. 

Noeth Ambricah Indians, 
aboriginal inhabitants of N. 
America, a remnant of whom 
remain among the white pop¬ 
ulation in several of the 
States; while- the great body 
are roving the forests, and 
obtain a precarious subsis¬ 
tence by the chase. In their 
rude state, they almost uni- 
versally believe in the exis¬ 
tence of a Supreme Being, 
whom they cadi the Great 
Spirit, and whom they wor¬ 
ship as the Creator and Pre¬ 
server of all things. Their 
motions of him are very ob¬ 
scure, and their belief has 
very little practical influence 
upon their conduct. They 
are remarkable for paying a 
debt of gratitude, and for re¬ 
venging Injuries. 

The population is estimated 
by Dr. Morse, who has lately 
travelled very extensively a- 
mong them, on a commission 
from the Government of the 
United States, with a view to 
ascertain their numbers and 
condition. The following is 
an abstract of his official re¬ 
port to the Secretary of War 
on the subject of their popu¬ 
lation. 

1. Those east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, amounting to 120,- 
625;—2. Between the Mis¬ 
sissippi and the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, 179,592;—3. West of 

Mountains, 171,- 




200 . 
details of 
as 

Massachu 







471,417. The 
1st division are 
—Maine, 956 ; 
750 ; 






Connecticut, 400; 

Ohio, 2,- 
North- 
80; In- 
17,006 ; 
Carolinas and Flori¬ 
da, 5,497; 

Cherokees, 11 
25,000 ; Chickasaws, 3,6S 

Of the 2d division, the 
lowing is the estimated popu¬ 
lation, in districts : viz. West 
of the Mississippi an 
the Missouri, 33,150; be¬ 
tween the Missouri and Red 
rivers, and the Mississippi and 
the Rocky Mountains, 101,- 
072 ; * and between the Red 
river and Rio del Norte, 

370. 

The whole number ef Tribe* 
and Branches dispersed over 

this vast tract of country is 
about 260; ©f which about 7# 
are in the 1st division, 90 in 

the 2d, and 100 In the 3d. 

Between 1784 and 1821, the 
Government of the United 
States had purchased land of 
the Indians amounting to near¬ 
ly 192,000,000 acres ; in con¬ 
sideration of such land and 
under treaties, at the last 
date, annuities were payable 
to the Indians by the States 
to the amount of $154,275; of 
this sum, §73,600 are annui¬ 
ties for different periods, from 
5 to 20 years, the last of which 
will terminate in 1834; $650 
mm for life, and $80,025 are 
permanent annuities. Many 
of the Tribes, where Mission¬ 
aries hare labored, have ap¬ 
propriated their annuities to 

of 










By an act of Congress, in 
1819, the annual sum of $10,- 
1)00 was appropriated for In¬ 
dian civilization and improve¬ 
ment, under the direction of 
the President, to be distribut¬ 
ed among individuals or soci¬ 
eties who have established, 
or contemplate establishing 
schools for the education of In¬ 
dian, children, and who desire 
the co-operation of govern¬ 
ment. The distribution of this 
sum is to be governed by the 


sions are m active operation* 
On many of the tribes inhab¬ 
iting this territory, and on 
others new extinct, were for¬ 
merly bestowed the missiona¬ 
ry labors of Elliot , the May- 
hews , Bourne , Edwards , the 
Sergeants,Kirkland , Wheelock, 
Rauch^ Zeisberger , Occum and 
others. Within the last few 


The position selected for 
the establishment, a plan of 
the buildings contemplated, 
with an estimate of the costs, 
must be submitted to the Sec¬ 
retary of War to be laid be¬ 
fore the President. 

Government will, if it has 
the means, and approves of 
the arrangement, pay 2-3 of 
the expense of erecting the 
necessary buildings, and aid 
the operations of the schools 
according to the number and 
progress of the pupils. This 
provision is made for the In¬ 
dians, within the U. States, 
and those in the adjoining 
country, already described. 

Among the 170,000, inhab¬ 
iting the country between the 
Pacific and the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, no missions have been 
attempted; among the *180,- 
000 between those Mountains 
and the Mississippi, missions 
are chiefly confined to the 
Osage*) and a migration of the 
Chemkem; among the 120,- 
000 scattered through the 
States, between the Missis¬ 
sippi an! the Atlantic, rais- 


years, missions nave been es¬ 
tablished among the Creeks., 
Choctaws, Chickasaws and 
Cherokees of the southern 
States; while in Indiana, II - 
linois , Michigan , and the 
North-West Territory , about 
45,000 open a wide field for 
benevolent exertions; among 
the Ghippeways of the last 
two States, upward of 15,000 
in number, missions have been 
recently formed. To the In¬ 
dians of Ohio , of whom there 
are about 2,400, attention has 
been given by different bod¬ 
ies. In the State of New- 
York, upward of 5,000 Indians, 
consisting chiefly of Oneidas , 
Senecas , Onondagas, and Tus- 
caroras, the remnants of the 
former eonfederacy of the Six 
Nations , together with 2,500 
of various tribes in New-Eng- 
land, have been supplied for 
many years, more or less, with 
religious and moral instruc¬ 
tion. To the north of the U. 
States, in the British Terri¬ 
tories, religious instruction is 
given to the Mohawks, Bela- 
wares, Qhippeways and Red- 
River Indians . To the north 
of these, in the extensive ter¬ 
ritories of the Hudson*! Bay 
Company, and in the vast 
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ous wandering tribes, who 
fin to excite 
of Briti»h Christians 
estimate 
number, 
ally true of those on the North 
American continent, who 
range the country southward 
of the Territory of the United 

Among the Mosqui- 
ay of Hondura*. a 
mission has been attempted. 

See Chcrokees , Chick- 
asaws, Chip pew ays, Choctaws. 
Creeks , Delawares, Esquimaux, 
Kaunaumeek , Long Island , 
Martha's Vmeyard, Marsh- 
pet* Menominee, Miamies, 
Mohawks, Mohcgans, Mosqui¬ 
tos^ Munsees , M&ntucket, Mar- 
ragansets, Maiiek, Mew Stock - 
bridge, M. W. Indians , Onei- 
ditf, Onondetgas, Osages , Otto- 
too*, Passamaquoddys, Penob- 
seotsy Putcftoatomies, Senecas, 
Shawanees, Six Motions, Squa- 
kie Mill Indians, Tuscaroras , 
Wyandot*. 

North A rally, village, S, 
E. of the mission-house, Bat- 
ticotta, Ceylon.-—At this place 
the American Missionaries 
have excited the attention of 
the natives by the distribution 
of Tracts and occasional visits. 

North Shore; see Mar* 
tha 

North-West Indians, ab- 

British America, 





inhabiting the vast territory 
from the United States to the 
farthest known point toward 
the north; and from Canada 
to the N. Pacific Ocean, a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 4,000 miles. 
Little is kn#wn of 
Mon ef the nymerous 







this section of country, among 

we except the Red 
sputh of Win- 
Pro testant 
is found seeking 
to introduce the knowledge 
of Christianity. The North- 
West and Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
panies conduct an extensive 
fur-trade with the Indians in 
this vast range 
are disposed to favor Mission¬ 
ary efforts for their spiritual, 
good. Rev. John West , late 
chaplain of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at Red River, gives 
the following picture of these 
natives. “It is painful to con¬ 
sider the state of the numer¬ 
ous tribes, who wander thro* 
this vast territory, hitherto 
unheeded and strangers to 
British missionary exertions. 
They rove through the woods 
and plains with all the wretch¬ 
ed appearance of Gypsies in 
England. They appear to be 
sunk into the lowest state of 
degradation. Their life seemt 
to be one constant course of 
difficulties in procuring sub¬ 
sistence ; and they wander 
through it without hope and 
without God in the world. 
When shall this hitherto neg¬ 
lected race come to the know¬ 
ledge of the Savior?” This 
description relates to those, 
who'inhabit the country be¬ 
tween the 
and Hudson’s 

inf those between the Rocky 
Mountains 
the N. W. 

the Committee of the C. M. SL 

report give the 

“It baa 
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been suggested to the Com¬ 
mittee, tbat the western part 
of British America offers a 
more extensive, promising and 
practicable field for missiona¬ 
ry labors than any other in 


the country level. 


that quarter of the globe. 
The climate is, in general, 
temperate, the soil seasonably 
productive, and the surface of 
the country level. The pea-- 
pie are not savage, ferootoai 
and wandering; but settled in 
Tillages, and in several re*» 
pects somewhat civilized, tho’ 
still in the hunter-state; with 
few arts, no letters, nejjener- 
iil knowledge; but 4 great 
desire to be taught by White 
Men, whose superiority they 
clearly discern.” 

Nova Scotia, British pro¬ 
vince, N. America, bounded 
N. by the Gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence ; W.by the Bay of Fundy, 
mud N# W. % New Bruns¬ 
wick. The other sides are 
washed by the Atlantic. Pop¬ 
ulation, estimated at about 
100,000, principally English, 
though there are many Scotch 
and Irish. The established 
religion is that of the Church 
of England. The means of 
grace are enjoyed by many 
through the active exertioas 
of benevolent Associations. 
The S. prop. G. F. P. has 
40 stations, in the province, 
and employs 27 Missionaries, 
35- schoolmasters, and several 
schoolmistresses. Between 4 
and 500 children are enjoying 
the blesaings of religious 
instruction. In 1823, com¬ 
municants, at 11 stations, 685. 

In 1821, the W. M. S. 




this province 
rick, 20 Mi«- 
bcr§ in Socie¬ 


ty, 2,144. 
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name, uengai, Hina, on an 
island at the confluence of the 
Hoogly and Jelinghy rivers, 
60 miles above Calcutta. It 
is the great seat of native lit¬ 
erature in Bengal. 

The Baptist Missionaries 
at Calcutta have prepared 
Tracts ia the Sungskrit lan¬ 
guage, to communicate their 
message to the learned men 
in this populous city in tho 
most acceptable form, and the 
result has been highly grati¬ 
fying. A number of these 
publications, which, In any 
other shape, would probably 
have been rejected with con¬ 
tempt, were received with 
great readiness, and thus, in 
the language of the Missiona¬ 
ries, “The Gospel was intro¬ 
duced into the only Universi¬ 
ty of Bengal by means of pub¬ 
lications in the Latin of the 
east.” 

Nuealiwtj, a place in the 
Molucca Islands, containing 
about 400 inhabitants, who 
were formerly Christians ; but 
were conquered by the Ma- 
homedans, who burnt their 
churches, destroyed their Bi¬ 
bles, and reduced them to a 
wretched state of ignorance 
and idolatry. Through the in- 


in the 


sionary at Amboyna, they re¬ 
nounced idolatry, and destroy- 
their idols and devil-houses. 
Nubaloot ; see Haurauceu 


• • 





Odessa, populous, sea-port 
town on a small bay _ of the 
Black sea, between the 
mouths of the rivers, Dniester 
and Dnieper. It was founded 
in 1792, by Catherine, 2d. 
Population, in 1820, 40,000. 

The E. J. S. sent out 
J Frederic L . Bezner and Be m- 
hard Saliet , in 1820, to labor 
among; the Jews in the vicini¬ 
ty of the Black sea. They 
remained here some time to 
acquire the language spok¬ 
en by the Polish Jews. This is 
the centre of their operations 
in this region. They have 
visited * many Jews in the 
neighborhood, among whom 
they have distributed Bibles 
and Tracts. 

Oesel, island in the Baltic 

Sea, at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Riga, containing with 2 
small neighboring islands a 
population of 35,000.—A Mis¬ 
sionary of the U. B. has 
labored here several years and 
amid much persecution, has 
been protected by Govern- 


years. 


Oheteroa ; see Rurutu. 
Ohonoq,uagie, formerly an 
dian town on the bank of 


New England sent 


ie S. prop. G. in 
sent out 3 Mis- 
christianize the 
y were cordially 
t as little suc- 



the station was seem, abandon¬ 

ed. 

Okkak, settlement on the 
E. coast, Labrador, 150 miles 
N. Naim.—The U. B. com¬ 
menced a Mission here in 
1776, which, for several years, 
was attended with many dif¬ 
ficulties. It has since become 
prosperous. In 1823, they 
had a church of about 80 
members, schools of 140 chil¬ 
dren, aftd a flourishing settle¬ 
ment of 340 inhabitants. A 
new church had been erected, 
and 52 heathen Esquimaux 
had recently joined the set¬ 
tlement .—.Frederick J, *Mul- 
ler , George Kmock , Jonathan 
Mentzel , Samuel Sturmmu 
G. Frederick Knaus y Ms.—See 
Labrador. 

Old Harbor, estate on the 
island of Jamaica, about 12 
miles from Spanish Town. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have occasionally visited this 
place, and the people are 
disposed to listen with much 
attention to their exhorta¬ 
tions. A small number have 
been admitted into the Socie¬ 
ty. This estate is contiguous 
to several large ones, which 
renders it a place of considera¬ 
ble importance. 

Old Road ; see Grace Bap 

Old Road, town on St. 
Christopher’® island, 5 miles 
W, Basse Terre. W. Ion. 62° 
48'. N. lat. 17° 25'. 

In 1821, here was a school 


on St. 
5 miles 
Ion. 62° 


cesi 
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of 40 pupils, under the super¬ 
intendence of the 
Missionaries, who 
preach to the people. 

Old Town Island ; see 
Penobscot Indians . 

Oletzko, a Prussian town on 
the frontiers of Poland, where 
Missionaries from the L, J. S. 
have occasionally labored 
among* the Jews, and have 
been instrumental in forming 
an auxiliary Jews’ Society. 

Omalleer, village of Syri- 

i, Travancore, 
ichool of 25 pupils 
was established here by the 
Missionaries at Cotym, in 
1821, under the care of a 
native teacher. 

Oneldas, one of the Six 

* • 

Nations of Indians, inhabiting 
the country S. of Oneida lake, 

in the W. part of New-York, 
called the Oneida Reservation. 

They are divided into 3 

tribes, the Rear, the Wolf and 
Turtle. Their present num¬ 
ber is estimated at upward of 
1,100. This nation receives 
an annuity from the State of 
New-York of $3,552 for lands 
purchased of them, in 1795, 
and an annuity of about $600 
of the United States. They 
have their name from their for¬ 
mer pagan deity, which was 
am Upright Stone , as the word 
signifies in their language. 
For many years, there has 
not been a pure Oneida among 
these Indians; they having 
been mixed with Whites of 




Samuel Kirkland 
by the 





College, visited the principal 

ac- 
ir Mib» 

schoolmasters 
from Dr. Wheelock’s Indian 
ichool. A flourishing school 
had already been commenced; 
the people were anxious for 
the permanent establishment 
of a minister, and Mr. K. con¬ 
sented to continue with them, 
provided they would 
to abandon their 
intemperance. To this they 
consented, and took efficient 
measures to prevent the sale 
of ardent spirits. Drunken¬ 
ness soon disappeared, in a 
great measure, and many 
received the truth in the love 
of it. Id 1773, Mr. Kirkland 
was received under the pat¬ 
ronage of the Society in Scot¬ 
land for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. During the rev¬ 
olutionary war, his labors 
were interrupted; but after 
peace was restored, at the 
request of the Indians, he re¬ 
turned and found them very 
desirous of religious instruc¬ 
tion. He died, in 1808, after 
having labored among the 
Indians more than 40 years. 

In 1809, the Northern Mis¬ 
sionary Society employed Mr. 
Jenkinses a Missionary among 
the Oneidas. They have also 
received the attention of the 
Quakers and other benevolent 
associations, who have suppli¬ 
ed them with religious teach¬ 
ers. The Episcopal church 
of New-York supported Elea« 


In 1776, Rev. zer 



vw 


.everal years f 


at Oneida Castle . He is the 


eon 
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nation, ani 
the Bishop c 



Bishop of N. York, in 1816, 1 those 


request of the Oneida Chiefs, 
He became eminently useful 
to the pagan party, who, in 
1817, renounced their idols, 
professed the Christian faith, 
and united with the Old Chris¬ 
tian party in erecting a new 
place for public worship, 
which was consecrated, in 
1819. In 1821, the communi¬ 
cants were between 40 and 
50. 

The Hamilton B, M* S. 
tup ports a school at Oneida 
Castle , which, in the early 
part of 1824, consisted of 30 
pupils. They have also sta¬ 
tioned a Missionary, a car- 
penter and a blackshith here. 
In March, '1824, a church was 
formed, consisting of 20 mem¬ 
bers. As a tribe, the Oneidas 
have made considerable pro¬ 
gress in civilization. 

Oneida Cast* ; see Onei¬ 
das* 

Onondagas, formerly the 

principal tribe of the Six 
Nations of Indians, who in¬ 
habited the State of New- 
York. Onondaga, the chief 
town in Onondaga Coun¬ 
ty, 149 miles N.W.New-York 
and 50 from Utica, was their 
principal settlement and the 
•eat of Indian power. They 
are now scattered in small 
numbers in different parts of 
the State, and m Up. Canada, 
only 2, or 300 remain at Onon¬ 
daga. They receive annual¬ 
ly §f,O0O from the State of 
N. York, being the interest of 
•ales of the Military Tract. 


Of this sum, §1000 belongs to 
those at Onondaga, who arcs 
represented to be sober and 
welldiiposei. They acknow¬ 
ledge the Bible to be a revela¬ 
tion from God, and many of 
them are anxious for the in¬ 
struction of their children.— 
About 1750, the U. B. sent % 
MiMionaries to Onondaga, 
who were cordially received; 
but the mission was soon re¬ 
linquished. Other bene¬ 
volent individuals, who have 
occasionally labored among 
them, have met with a kind 
reception. 

Oodagherby, village, Tra- 
vancore,Hind. near Nagracoil, 
situated within the fort of 
Oodagherry, in the midst of 
an extensive neighborhood. 
—The London Missionaries 
at Nagracoil have collected a 
flourishing congregation here, 
where the Script ores'are read 
every Sabbath by a native 
catechist. It is a promising 
sphere of usefulness. A large 
place of worship was erected 
by a zealous Roman Catholic; 
but as it was abandoned by 
the people of that persuasion, 
it has been made over in 
perpetuity to the Mission. 

Oodoovijlce, populous par¬ 
ish, district of Jaffna, Ceylon, 
5 miles N. Jaffnapatam, and 
about 2 miles N. E. Manepy. 
It stands on an extensive 
plain covered with groves of 
palmyra, cocoa-nut and other 
fruit-trees, in the midst of 
which are many villages of 
aatives and idol temples. 

Mission ; A. B. C. F. M. 


« • 



Winslow , M. 










Francis MalUappa , N. prea¬ 
cher.— Mr. Poor established 
the first school here, in 1818. 
In 1823, there were exclusive 
efthe boarding-school 9 schools 
connected with the station, 
containing more than 330 
pupils. The boarding-school 
connected with this station is 
very flourishing. In 1823, it 
consisted of 32 boys and 8 
girls. A Sabbath-school of 
165 scholars was commenced, 
in 1823. The congregations 
are considerably large and 
attentive. A number, it is 
hoped, have been savingly 
benefited, others are seriously 
disposed. In 1823, 9 natives 
had united with the church. 
The anxious inquiries of the 
natives respecting Christiani¬ 
ty afford much encouragement 
to the Missionaries. Malleap- 
pa is a useful Assistant, and 
a. very acceptable preacher. 
—See Jaffna . 

OocHGEELOGr, Mission-Sta- 

tion of the U. B. among the 
Cherokees, 30 miles from 
Spring Place, Georgia, the 
central point of the national 
government of the Cherokees. 

Mission; 182 l.-~John Gam - 
bold, M.—Previous to the 
commencement of the Mission, 
ai Chief and several of the 
natives, who reside here, had 
been hopefully converted by 
the instrumentality of the 
Missionaries at Spring Place, 
and were very desirous of 
regular, Christian instruction. 
Bivine service is attended 
in the house of a chief. The 


prospects of 



OoTtuR Parrab, village in 
Bengal, Hind, near Calcutta, 
in the Cossipore district. 
The Christian Knowledge 
Society established a school 
here, in 1822, which then 
consisted of 100 scholars. 


93 


naumeek, 

Opoureoj?u; see Otaheite . 

Orenburg, town, in a 
province of the same name, 
in Asiatic Russia, on the Ural, 
about 600 miles N. E. Astra- 
chan, containing 2,000 houses. 
It is surrounded by numerou* 
hordes of Tartars. The per¬ 
manent Tartar population, 
residing in town, is also very 
considerable; while numbers 
become temporary residents 
from different parts of the 
province and from the most 
remote districts of Tartary, 
It is the great thoroughfare 
for caravans between Siberia 
and Great Tartary, and Euro¬ 
pean Russia. E. Ion. 59°. N. 
lat, 51°. 

Mission; S. M. S. 1815.— 
Charles Fraser , G. M'Alpine , 
John Gray , Ms.— Walter Bu¬ 
chanan, N. As.—This mission 
was originally designed for the 
instruction of the Kirghi - 
sum Tartars , who were set¬ 
tled in tents in the vast Step¬ 
pes N. E. and S. Orenberg. 
They are described as a very 
ignorant, listless race of be¬ 
ings ;but less savage than the 
Mountaineer! of Caucassu* ; 
are professed Mahomedans ■ 
but in general ignorant of the 
doctrines of that reliarion. 


ant of the 
religion. 
Mission a- 
nd joy,ami 
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manifested an earnest desire 
to become acquainted with 
the truths of Christianity. For 
several years the Missionaries 
prosecuted their benevolent 
designs among these destitute 
and despised wanderers, and 
not without cheering prospects 
«f ultimate success. Many had 
discontinued their stated Ma- 
homedan sacrifices, and had 
made rapid progress in Chrf«- 
tna knowledge; 2 or 3 gave 
evidence of piety. One of the 
principal chiefs had expressed 
a desire for the permanent 
establishment of a Missionary 
among his people, and mea¬ 
sures had been taken to com¬ 
ply with his wishes ; a school 
was about to be established 
in Orenberg for the Kirghisian 
children and youths; Tracts 
Had been prepared, and the 
New Testament translated 
into the Orenberg Tartar; 
when by the order of _ govern¬ 
ment, the body of the horde 
was removed into an exten¬ 
sive Steppe, beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of the Russian territory, 
where they have become so 
disunited among themselves, 
and so hostile to the Russians, 
that it is deemed unsafe for 
the Missionaries to continue 
their itinerations among 




Somw» ef the Missionaries 
have removed; others still 
continue their labors at 
Orenberg, and among- other 
tribes of Tartars. The New 
Testament and other suitable 
Books mi Tracts am exten¬ 
sively circulated at this §ta« 
Im &2 mi m addition is tie 


distribution which is 
ong the strangers at 
r, the Missionaries 
en several tour* of 
) miles, visiting all 
iioal villages in their 


have taken several tour* of 
2 or 300 miles, visiting all 
the principal villages in their 
way, conversing with the Mol* 
lahs, and giving books to 
those who could read them. 
From 1820 to the close of 
1822, tb y had distributed 
upwards of 1,000 Testaments, 
2,150 copies of separate 
hooks of the Scriptures, and 
1,840 Tracts. 

In their itinerating excur¬ 
sions, and in their labors 
among the Tartars, they have 
been much assisted by Wal¬ 
ter Buchanan, a converted 
Caucassian, ene of the youths 
ransomed at Karass, who is 
distinguished for his piety, 
Christian zeal, and knowledge 
of the Scriptures. 

The Russian government 
has rendered efficient aid, in 
establishing, supporting anil 
protecting the Mission. 

Orford, town in Bucking¬ 
ham county, L. Canada. Thu 
3. prop. G. F. P. stationed 
Rev. Clement F. he Fevre, 
as a Missionary here and at 
Ascot, in 1823. 

Orissa, province, Hind, 
hounded N. by Bahar and 
Bengal; E. by the Bay of 
Bengal, and W. by the pro¬ 
vince of Gundwanah; between 
16 s and 23° N. iat. The soil 
is fiat, moist and fertile, ami 
the heat excessive. It is now 
nominally a British province; 
the most valuable part is sub¬ 
ject to the Bengalgovernment. 

The EapiUt JttusjonarU* 
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printed, and extensively cir¬ 
culated the Scriptures in tb: 
Orissa language. The Mis- 
binaries calculate, that they 
will enlighten a population of 
fcearly 4,000,000.—See Bal- 
More, Cicacole, Cuttack , Can- 
jet*h Midnapore, Visagapa* 
tarn* 

Ok lam’s Kraal; see Be- 

thesda. 

Osagws, Indians in the Ar- 
kaasas and Missouri Territo¬ 
ries, U.J3. Those in the Ar¬ 
kansas are described under 
the article, Arkansas. Those 
•f the Missouri are very sim¬ 
ilar in their character and ha- 
inis. They are divided into 
Great and Little Osages, this 
distinction being merely nom¬ 
inal, and till recently, lived 
in % separate villages, on the 
Osage river, about 360 miles 
from its junction with the Mis¬ 
souri. They, however, wan¬ 
der about like the wild game 
they pursue. Their villages 
mre nothing more than what 
they can remove on the short¬ 
est notice; one horse being 
capable of carrying heuse and 
house-hold furniture at one 
load. From the commence¬ 
ment of "the winter to the 

ing their corn, 
y reside in one 
place, which they call their 

remainder of the 
separate into par- 
but a few days 
according to the 
or scarcity of 
game where they set up their 
lodges. In summer, the men 
go in a state #f a&tnre, ex- 






•up* 

villasre 









a cloak around their 

winter, whea 
the thermometer is below 
zero , most of their little chil¬ 
dren are seen naked. The 
are divided into 7 clans, whic 
bear the following names 
Buffalo, Elk, Deer, Bear, Ea¬ 
gle, Fish and 

In 1822, the 

this tribe removed about 
or 7# miles south-wes 
the Grand river.—See Osage* 
under the article, Arkansas . 

Mission; see Harmony , 
Union. 

Ota ha ; see Taka. 

Otaheite, or Taheite, ene 

of the Georgian islands in the 
S. Pacific ocean, consisting of 
2 peninsulas, connected by a 
low isthmus about 3 miles a- 
cross. The larger, Otaheite 
Nee, or Opourtonu, is about 20 
miles by 30; or 90, in circuit; 
the lesser, Otaheite Ete, or 
Taiarabu,‘vs about SO. W. Ion. 
14r9° 15' to 149° 50'. S. lat. 17® 
30' to 17° 55'. 

The face of the country, 
except on the sea-coast, is 
very uneven; it rises in 
ridges to the middle of the 
island, which form mountains, 
that may be seen at the dis¬ 
tance of 60 miles. The island 
has many good harbors, and a 
border of low land on the 
coast, except in several 
points, where the mountains 


terminate in 
coral rocks, 
on the tops 
very fertile, 
with 




of 







ridges, is 
covered 
various 



kinds of spontaneous growth. 
The population of the i 
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peninsulas, in 1774, was esti¬ 
mated at 100,090 by Capt* 
Cook j in the l 4 Mis»Lonary Voy¬ 
age,” published, in 1799, it is 
stated to be about 50,000 ; but 
a census taken by the Mis- 


a census talien Dy tae Mis¬ 
sionaries, »oon after their set¬ 
tlement, enumerated only 
about 16,000. In 1803, ac¬ 
counts state that, disease and 
war had made such havoc as 
to reduce the population to 6 
or 7,000. Previous to their 
conversion to Christianity, 
the practice of infanticide and 
human sacrifices, and the 
universal licentiousness of 
morals threatened the entire 
depopulation of the island. 
Since the Gospel has been 
successful among them and 
removed these causes of 
decay, the population has ra¬ 
pidly increased. The inha- 
liitants are above the common 
size. The 'men are tall, 
strong and finely shaped. The 
government is monarchical, 
and hereditary in one family. 
There is also an aristocracy 
consisting of chiefs of the se¬ 
veral districts. 

a Mission; L. M. S. 1797.— 
Aug. 10, 1796,29 Missionaries 
embarked from London for 
this and the neighboring isl¬ 
ands. March 6, 1797, 18 land¬ 
ed at Otaheite ; 10, at Tonga- 
taboo, in the following month; 
the other, at St. Christina, 
in the succeeding June. In 
1798, 29 more Missionaries 
were dispatched to reinforce 
these Missions, who were cap¬ 
tured by a French privateer. 
The new* of this discouraging 
event was soon followed bv ■ 


forming a 
language, 

col lee ted 
words.in 


the still more afflicting in¬ 
telligence, that, in conse¬ 
quence of alarming diatur 
bailees at Otaheite, 11 of the 
Missionaries had taken refuge 
at Port Jackson, in New South 
Wales. In July, 1801, 8 Mis¬ 
sionaries from England joined 
the remnant at Otaheite. In 
1801, an insurrection produc¬ 
ed great peril to the Mission¬ 
aries ; prior to which they 
had preached in every dis¬ 
trict. During several suc¬ 
ceeding years, they were per¬ 
mitted to pursue their labors 
under many and great dis¬ 
couragements, in forming a 
Vocabulary of the language, 
in which they colies ted 
upward of 2,000 words—in 
preaching, and instructing the 
native children and youth. 
In 1808, a civil war, between 
king Pomare and a part of his 
subjects, who wished to deprive 
him of his authority, in which 
the insurgents were victori¬ 
ous, forced the Missionaries tin 
romove ; accordingly, some 
went to Eimeo, others to Hua- 
heine, and others to Port 
Jackson. In 1811, 5 of the 
Missionarie*, who retired to 
Port Jackson,sailed and rejoin¬ 
ed their brethren in Eimeo, In 
compliance with the affec¬ 
tionate entreaties of Pomare, 
who declared to the Mission¬ 
aries, in 1812, his full convic¬ 
tion of the truth of the Gos¬ 
pel, his determination to wor¬ 
ship Jehovah, and his desire 
to make a public profession of 
his faith by being baptized. 
About the a me time, several 
other natives gave satisfactery 
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evidence of a change of 
heart. At the close of 1814, 
60 on thii Island and Eimeo, 
had renounced their idols, and 
wished to be considered wor¬ 
shipper! of Jehovah, and more 
than 200, principally adults, 
attended the schools. About 
this time, not less than 600, 
in all the islands, had determin¬ 
ed to turn from their lying 
vanities to the living God. 

Now the enemy began to 
raise his terrific front. The 
idolatrous chiefs on Otaheite 
formed a conspiracy, and re¬ 
solved to massacre the pray¬ 
ing people. These were ap¬ 
prized of their danger, and 
fled to Eimeo. The pagans 
then quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, and the chief insti¬ 
gators of the plot were slain. 
Still they were resolved on 
war, and for «ome time the 
issue was doubtful; but the 
eounsel of the froward was 
carried headlong, and Pomare 
was restored to the gov¬ 
ernment of Otaheite and its 
dependencies, Nov. 1816, by 
universal consent This was 
the dawn of a mdst glorious 
day in this and the neighbor¬ 
ing islands. Pomare, in hia 
progress through the several 
districts to replace his friends 
ini their estates, coastituted 
as chiefs many of tho*« who 
had made a public profession 
of their faith. The people, 
assisted and encouraged by 
their chiefs, demolished their 
Merais, overthrow the altar*, 
aad burned their gods in the 
fir©. Idolatry mm at once com¬ 
pletely abolished, the worship 
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worship and 
district, ami 


uted in its 
buildings 
erected for 
8, in every 
to upward 


one 


of 60, and the Missionaries 
resumed their labors in this 
island. In June, 1816, one 
of them stated, “All account* 
agree that a most wonderful 
change has been produced in 
all the Society islands; anil 
the spread of the Gospel 
seems to be almost universal.’* 
According to late accounts, 
the inhabitants of 19 islands 
in this vicinity have renoun¬ 
ced their idols, and thoie in 
many others are eager for 
Christian instruction. 

These change® have been 
wrought, by the blessing of 
God upon Missionary exer¬ 
tions, among a people the most 
unlikely an account of their 
savageness, sensuality and 
every thing that degrades the 
human character. The chiefs 
were intriguing, perfidious, 
cruel, and prodigal of their 
people’s lives, both in war and 
in furnishing sacrifices to 
demons ; the people were uni¬ 
versally thieves, lew<1 bey ond 
description, enslaved to the 
grossest superstitions, and al¬ 
ways ready toTnurder any one 
at the slightest intimation 
from tbeir chiefs; the stran¬ 
gling of infants wa* also the 
crime of every day, perpetrated 
by almost every mother, with¬ 
out shame and without remorse. 
Now the «abbath is most 
sacredly regarded, all werjdlw 
business is entirely suspended, 
and icarcelv an individual CMS 
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be found, who does not attend 
gome house of Christian wor¬ 
ship ; nor a family, which 
neglects morning and evening 
prayers. Rev. D. Tyerman , 
•ne of the deputation sent 
from England te visit these isl¬ 
ands, states the following facts 
concerning the people here; 
“No public immorality or in¬ 
decency ii seen. All drunken¬ 
ness and profane swearing are 
unknown here. All their 
former sports and amusements 
are completely put down. 
Never before did the Gospel 
obtain so complete and so 
universal a triumph, in any 
country, over heathenism, 
cruelty, superstition and igno¬ 
rance.” 

An auxiliary Missionary 
Society was formed here, May 
13, 1818, by the people of 

Otaheite and Eimeo, of which 
Pomare, the late king, was 
President, and the chiefs of 
the several districts, were ap¬ 
pointed Governors. On this 
occasion the crowd was so 
great, that the king erected, 
in 1819, a large building at 
Papaoa, 712 feet long and 54 
wide, with 3 pulpits, upward 
of 200 feet from each other, 
and the extreme ones, 100 feet 
from the ends of the house, 
which he called the Royal 
Mission Chapel. May 11, 
1*319, the Chapel was opened, 
and 3 of the Missionaries 
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interest, by a similar assem¬ 
blage. la 1822, the contribu¬ 
tions amounted to IS,05ft bam¬ 
boos of oil, 36 pigs, 267 balls 
of arrow-root, and 191 bas¬ 
kets of cot ton-wool. 

Considerable portions of the 
Scriptures have been transla¬ 
ted, printed and widely diffus¬ 
ed among a people eager to 
receive them. Elementary 
and devotional .books have 
likewise been printed at their 
presses, materials collected 
for a Dictionary of this copi¬ 
ous language, including near¬ 
ly 20,000 words, and educa¬ 
tion, civilization and the in¬ 
fluence of Christianity are 
steadily advancing.—See AU 
ahuruy Atimaonoy Burder's 
Point , MaUumiy Papara , Pare, 
Wilks ’ Harbor . 

Ottawa*, remnant of a once 
formidable tribe of Indians, 
now consisting of about 3,000, 
dispersed in the States of Ohio 
and Michigan, the largest and 
most opulent in that vicinity. 
They are indolent and super¬ 
stitious, and, in consequence 
of their intercourse with vi¬ 
cious whites, have become 
exceedingly degenerated. 

Through the instrumen¬ 
tality of Rev. Mr. JlPAToy, 
Baptist Missionary at Carey , 
they have made some advan¬ 
ces toward civilization, anil 
are desirous that tbeir an¬ 
nuities, which have formerly 
been chiefly expended for 
whiskey, should be appro¬ 
priated to the improvement 
of their children, and the sup¬ 
port of religious institution* 

a late trea- 
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d Rev. Mr. 
Missionary, as 


The B. B. F. M. has con¬ 
templated a permanent mis- 
*ion among this tribe. 

In 1822, the Western Mis¬ 
sionary Society commenced 
a Miision for the benefit of 
this tribe, in the N. W. part 
of the State of Ohio, on the 
banks of the Maumee , or 
Miamee of the lake, near the 
W. end of lake Erie.— Ludo¬ 
vicos Robbins , A Ivan Coe, Ms. 
—■ — ■ " - Clark, Physician, Isaac 
BamtSy Leander Sackety Isaac 
Van Tassely M'Pherson , Wil¬ 
liam Potter , Miss Stephens , 
Miss RiggSy As. In 1823, 
the Society possessed a pro- ! 
perty here, valued at about 
j(10,000> and had received, 
the same year, $300 from the 
Secretary of war. 

In 1824, the school consist¬ 
ed of about 40 children, 20 of 
whom could read in the 
Testament, and all were 
becoming daily more pleased 
with the industrious and ac¬ 
tive habits of civilized life. 

The children of the Mun- 
•ees and Delawares are also' 
instructed in the school. The 
chiefs and parents of the 
children are becoming more 
friendly, and the Missionaries 
begin to exert a salutary in¬ 
fluence. * 

Oude, province, Hind, on 
betb *iie* the Ganges, be¬ 


tween 26° and 28° N. lat. 
bounded N. by Nepaul; E. by 
fiahar; 8. by Allahabad, and 
W. by Delhi and Agra, 250 
mile* long by 100 broad. 
The country is level and fer¬ 
tile, inhabited by Mahomed am 
and Hindoos of all casts. The 
Nabob of Oude is in alliance 
with the British power. Hit 
revenue has been computed 
at about £2,500,000 sterling. 

Oufa, or Ufay capital of 
the government of Orenberg, 
Asiatic Russia, 230 miles 
N, by E. Orenberg, near the 
junction of the Belaia and 
Oufa rivers, E. Ion. 66° 18*. 
N. 54° 42'. Population 14,- 
000. Though no Tartars 
reside within the city, except 
the Mufti and merchants, yet 
it is so constantly resorted 
to by them for the purposes of 
trade from the neighboring* 
villages and districts, that to 
a stranger more than half the 
inhabitants would appear to be 
Tartars. 

In 1820 , Messrs, Alpine and. 
Grayy Missionaries at Oren¬ 
berg, made a tour to this city 
for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the number of Bashkurti 
and Tartars in the vicinity* 
and the expediency of attempt¬ 
ing a permanent Mission 
among them. They distribu¬ 
ted about 300 copies of the 
Tartar New-Testament and 
Tracts, which were eagerly 
received, and many pressed on 
them for copies when their 
supply was exhausted. The 
Oufa Tartars are an indus¬ 
trious people, most of them 
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Misiionariei have 


distributed many books, and 
it is hoped a Missionary will 
soon be established here. 

Owhyhek, according 1 to the 
orthography established by 
the Missionaries, Hawaii , 
island in N. Pacific ocean, the 
largest of the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands, 97 miles long by 78 
wide, containing 4,000 square 
miles. It lies S. E. of the 
group, the N. point, being in 
W. Ion, 155° 58'. N. lat. 20° 
19'. Capt. Cook discovered 
this island, Nov. 30, 1778, and 
was killed by the natives, Feb. 
14, 1779. It is divided into 
$ large districts. In the N. 



ii the 


Mountain Kaah, the top 
of which is continually cover* 
ed with snow, the height is 
estimated to be 18,400 feet. 
Many parts of the island are 
very fertile and populous. In 
the southern part the grounii 
is covered with cinder*, 
and intersected with many 
black streaks, which seem te 
mark the course of a lava that 
flowed from the mountain*, 
some ages ago. The population 
is estimated at.above 80,000,by 
some at 100,000, and formerly 
at -150,000. For the charac¬ 
ter of the inhabitants and a 
general view of the Mission, 
see Sandwich Island #.—Sta¬ 
tions; see Kirooah, Waiakta* 
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Paaki*, settlement, in Cape' 
Colony, Sv Africa, about 45 
miles N. E. Cape Town. 
There is a Dutch church in 
the place. Here and in the 
vicinity are about 6,000 hea¬ 
thens. 

Mission; L. M. S. 181S-— 

* 

.Euan Evans, M.—'This Mission 
was designed more particular¬ 
ly for the Hottentot slaves. 
Several years previous to its 
commencement, a chapel had 
been built, in which Mis¬ 
sionaries^ occasionally preach- 

ljU PWtt alter the arrival rtf 


Mr. Evans, aw auxiliary Mis¬ 
sionary Society was formed, 
to which the slaves have con¬ 
tributed so liberally as to re¬ 
quire restraint rather than 
incitement. Schools were es¬ 
tablished in which, in 1823, 
more than 200 children and 
adults were instructed, whose 
progress has been surprisingly 
rapid. An evening school 
for such as could not attend 
in the day has been opened by 
some of the most respectable 
inhabitants. The number of 
hearers in the Pamri and. the 
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Mr. Evaae derive* mock 

in the proi- 
Mission, not 
direct success 
that attends his labori; but 

spirit of ac¬ 
tive and zealous coroperation 
to the cause of Christian 
instruction, which is diffusing 
itself around him. This lau¬ 
dable feeling ia not confined to 
the more respectable individu¬ 
als ; it prevails also among 
the lower classes, and not 
the least among the slaves. 

Pacaltsdorp, formerly 
•ailed High Kraal and Hooge 
Kraaly settlement of Hot¬ 
tentots, Cape Colony, S. Afri¬ 
ca, in the district ef George, 
3 mites from the town of that 
name, 2 from the sea, and about 
300, E. Cape Town. This 
station derived its present 
name from Rev. Charles 
Pacalt, who bequeathed his 
property amounting to up¬ 
ward of $3,000, to promote 
the advancement of the settle¬ 
ment 

U M. S. 1813. 
W. Anderson >, M «— Except 

Mr. PacaU 


Mission 





here, from 1813 
till his death, in 1818, was 




J.. O . 
W. Anderson 
in 1822. The 


Messers 
took his 


labors bestowed upon 
pie have been richly reward¬ 
ed ia t 






econo- 
know- 
A cha¬ 
pel has been built. In 1822, 
the communicants were S3. 
Numerous slaves in the vicini¬ 
ty attend the Sabbath-Schook. 

" Padang, Dutch settlement 
on the W. coast Sumatra,, 30<l 
mile* N. W. Bencoolen. It 
is a port of considerable com¬ 
mercial importance, and sur¬ 
rounded by a numerous Malay 
population. It is considered 
the key to the large inland 
kingdom of Menancabow. JE, 
lon. 99° 55b S. lat. 0° 48b 

Mission; B. M. 9. 1821.— 
Charles Evans, M.—After % 
long season of painful sus¬ 
pense, the prospects of the mis¬ 
sion at this important station 
have begun to brighten, and 
many difficulties, which at 
first appeared formidable to 
the Missionary, have been 
surmounted, and a patient 
continuance in well doing has 
recommended him to the 
respectful notice of the Dutch 
authority of the settlement, 
Male and female schools have 
been established. Mr. Evans 
preaches regularly on the sab¬ 
bath in English and Malay, 
Various opportunities have oc¬ 
curred of 

Gospels, &c. 

* 

Padpanababuram 
Palamcotta. 

Palamcotta, fortified town, 
in Tinnevelly district, Car¬ 
natic country, Hind, about 3 
miles from TinneveUy, 15 E. 
N. E. Cape Comorin, and 200 
W. Tanjore. 
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moting Christian knowledge 
here. Previous to his death, 


was 


here. Previous to hi* death, 
in 1798, a church was 
erected, and a congregation 
collected, consisting of more 
than 200 persons. At his ex¬ 
pense, chapels were also erect¬ 
ed for the Christians in Pad - 
fanadakvram and Param f 
Beside the provincial schools, 
Ite employed a schoolmaster 
and catechist, at his owe ex¬ 
pense, to instruct in English 
and Malabarian schools, and 
take charge of the congrega¬ 
tions. Since 1800, this Socie¬ 
ty has stationed here a native 
catechist, or country priest. 
Rev. James Hough , for many 
years previous to 1822, was 
chaplain to this station, and 
was very active in forward¬ 
ing plans of benevolence in 
this quarter. When he left, 
383 children were instructed in 
9 schools under the patronage 
of the Society, and, in 1819, 
were 34 converts from the 
heathen, and 174 communi¬ 
cants, connected with the 
same. Mr. Hough’s congre¬ 
gation contributed liberally 
to the support of schools. 

C. M. S. 1820.— C. T . E. 


Ms. ic. 
Eng. As, 
Tamul 
establish 


Bernhard SchmidU 
Lyon , Country -born 
Davids N. As. and IS 
sms.—In the early 
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Catechist*; the happy influ¬ 
ence of which begins to 
perceived, by enabling them 
to provide competent teach¬ 
ers in the schools, which Mr. 
Hough had established previ¬ 
ous to their arrival, in 1800, 
and also to provide for the 
extensive establishment of 
schools in different parts of 
the district, in which they have 
progressed to a very laudable 
extent. At the last dates, 
15 schools were under the 
care of the Missionaries. The 
school-houses are used as 
chapels and houses of prayer* 

! These establishments afford 
the Missionaries an opportu¬ 
nity of inculcating the princi¬ 
ples and duties of Christianity 
to tbs parents and other na¬ 
tives, as well as to the uittHi- 
tude of children in the schools. 
The condition of enjoying the 
benefits of the Seminary it 
the renunciation of cast. The 
pupils are upward of 30. 
Female education begins to 
excite the attention of the 
natives.— See innevslly. 

Palestine, first called 
Canaan from Noah’s grandson 
by whom it was first peopled, 
afterward, the land of Prom¬ 
ise, the land of Israel, or Holy 
Land, because distinguished at 
given to the nation of Israel 
by promise, and as long favored 
with the special revelation* 
and worship of the true God* 
It if situated in Western Asia, 
within the limits of the Tur¬ 
kish empire, and is bounded 
N. by Syria; S. by Arabia 
of Petrea, lyi«g between the 
Arabian deserts and the 
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Mediterranean. On the return , 
•f the children of Israel from f 
Egypt, Joshua divided it \ 
among the 11 Tribes. That | 
portion between the Mtditer- | 
raaean and the Jordan was { 
divided fey the Romani into ( 
three tetrarchies ; Galilee, N; f 
Jadea proper, S. and Samaria 
m the middle. The • soil f is ) 
generally fertile; but in \ 
most parts, cultivation is [ 
neglected. Much of the j 
ancient splendor of this coun- | 
try, m noted In Scripture 
history, is lost by the de¬ 
struction of its cities, and the 
decrease of its population. 
It has been celebrated as a 
scene of most bloody wars, 
cruel barbarities and gross 
superstitions. 

The present inhabitants are 
from various nations. The 
seed of Abraham, to whom God 
gave the land for a possession 
till they lost it by theiriniquity, 
are not numerous. There are 
many Turks, Arabs, Greeks 
and Syrians. 

There is a variety of Reli¬ 
gion* ; Mahomedans, Pagans, 
Jews and Christians. The 
followers of the false prophet 
predominate. They are big¬ 
oted <p their delusion! ; the 
Jews visit the Holy City to be 
aanctided by the place; the 
Christians are, generally so, 
only in name, and all are ig¬ 
norant and debased. 

There is a diversity of low-' 
guage*. The Turkish is most 
common; bat, modern Greek, 
Syriac, Persian, and others are 
•poken. 

Hither the Bcdowm Arab* 


drive their docks, In summer, 
for pasture. To Jerusalem, 
devotees of different creed* 
resort for religious purposes 
front distant countries-, la 
Palestine, Syria, the pro?inces 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, Geoiv 
gia and Persia, though Maho- 
medan countries, are many 
thousands of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, at least in name; but 
the whole mingled population 
i§ almost universally in a state 
of deplorable ignorance and 
degradation, destitute of the 
means of divine knowledge, 
and bewildered with vain im¬ 
aginations and strong delu¬ 
sions. The prime object of a 
Mission to this country is to 
carryback the gospel of Christ 
to the Jews, from whom we 
received it. It is also intend¬ 
ed to seize the advantages of 
the situation, principally by 
the distribution of the Scrip¬ 
tures and Tracts, to spread a- 
broad the savor of Christ’s 
name in this and the neisrh- 

o 

boring countries among the 
mingled inhabitants. The zeal 
awakened in the breast of 
Christians for the prosperity 
of the Mission to this country 
!■ certainly not greater than 
might hare been expected* 
considering the numerous cir¬ 
cumstances of interest, and 

I the claiws of the Jew« upon 
Christian liberality. These 
were the scenes of those great 
transactions and event*,which 
involved the destinies of man¬ 
kind for time and eternity ; 
the creation of man—the be¬ 
ginning of the sciences and 
the arts, and of civil and po- 
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litical institution*—the fatal 
transgression, which brought 
death into our world ani all 


oar woe—the successive rev¬ 
elations of Heaven, with all 
their attestations, their light 
and their blessings—the in¬ 
carnation, and agwiesof the 
Savior to recover that which 
was lost. Fro® thia land, 
the word of the Lord 
sounded forth to the Gentiles 
in every direction. All that 
we possess of divine truth was 
transmitted to us through the 
Jews. Their Lord and ours 
was a descendant of Abraham 
according to the flesh. By 
their fall we obtained mercy; 
and God hath purposed that 
through our mercy they shall 
again obtain mercy. The 
predictions of the Bible, and 
many appearances of the 
present time indicate that 
their reiteration is near, and 
that it ii high time for Chris¬ 
tians to return to them the 
Gospel they have received 
from them. If any distant 
portion of the human family 
be more interesting than 
another, it is the lost sheep of 
the house of Tsrael. If any 
benevolent desire, hi the 
breast of Christians, may have 
the ascendency, it would leem 
right it should be, that they 
may be brought into the fold of 
Christ—See Jerusalem, Malta. 

Paelatotta, village in 
Ceylon, near Caltura.—The 
Wesleyan Missionaries at 
Caltura include this Within 
their circuit, and have fistab- 




Pa&licari. 




Christians, on the Malabar 
Coast, Hind.—The Church 
ani all Missionaries at Cotym estab¬ 
lished a parochial school here, 
in 1820, under n native 
teacher. 

Palltss&s, duster of is* 
lands in the Pacific ocean, E. 
Otaheite. W. Ion. 146° SO 7 . 
S. lat. 15° 38'. After this 
example of the Society and 
Georgian islanders, 'many of 
the inhabitants of these islands 
renounced idolatry, demolish¬ 
ed their idols and professedly 
embraced the Christian reli¬ 
gion. They have visited 
Otaheite for the purpose of 
obtaining elementary boohs 
and Christian instruction. 
Paltoon ; see Bellary. 
Panditeripo, parish in the 
district of Jaffna, Ceylon, 
adjoining Ti Hi pally on the W. 
9 miles If. W. Jaffnapatam. 
A large proportion of the pen* 
pie are Roman Catholics, 
Mission; A. B. C. F. M. 
1820 .—John Scudder , M. ami 
Physician; George Koch, mem¬ 
ber of the church and medical 
assistant—Dr. Scudder ad¬ 
vanced money from his oWtt 
property for the preparatory 
repairs at this station. Before 
the establishment of the mis¬ 
sion, the Missionaries at Til™ 
lipally considered this parish 
a3 under their care, and open¬ 
ed a flourishing free school 
here, in 1818. In 1822, there 
were 6 schools of this descrip¬ 
tion connected with this stal¬ 
lion, 4 of which were in 
the villages of Makeapperty , 
Su rlepuram , Kardmjladipoq , 
and Matherkek The boarding* 
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tant from the 


to 1 chapel 


25 boys and 8 girls, several of) 
whom manifested an anxiety 
for their spiritual welfare, and | 
2 had united with the church. | 
Dr. Scudder finds numerous 
rays of access to the natives | 
jn consequence of his medical ) 
skill and his disposition to j 
relieve suffering wherever It | 
exists. He has made frequent J 
excursions in the district of 
Jaffna, and the neighboring 
islands for distributing books 
and pre4ching«$o the natives 
in their tillages. The boys 
of the boarding school have 
been usefully employed in 
reading to their countrymen. 
—See Jaffna . 

Pandua; see Silhet. 

Pane, town in Aurungabad, 
Hind. 24 miles S. Panwell, 
supposed to contain 17 or 
18,000 inhabitants.—The A- 
merican Missionaries at Bom¬ 
bay established a school 
here, in 1821, under a Jewish 
master. In 1823, beside a 
respectable number of na¬ 
tive children, there were 15 
Jewish boyi in the school. 

Pantura, town, Ceylon, 15 
miles 8. E. Colombo.—The 
Wesleyan Missionaries at 
Caltura included this within 
their circuit, a school' was 
established here, in 1817, and 
a chapel opened, in 1822, 
when 79 rix-dollari were col¬ 
lected. About the same time, 
a promising school of 42 boys 
and 18 girls was opened at 
the village of 


r an will. town, Hina, in 
Aurungabad, 12 or 15 miles 
E. Bombay.- This is a place 
of considerable trade, and a 
mart for great numbers in 
the interior, who bring their 
produce to market, sometimes 
from the distance of 300 miles, 
and carry back European 
articles, &c. This large and 
constant ingress and egress of 
natives from many distant 
places render Panwell favor¬ 
able for a wide dispersion of 
Christianity —The American 
Missionaries at Bombay have 
frequently visited this place 
for the purpose of communi¬ 
cating Christian instruction 
and distributing the Scripture* 
and Tracts. They opened a 
school here, in 1820, in which, 
in 1823, 7 Jewish children 
were instructed. 

Panyelly ; see DelagoaBay , 

Papaoa, principal settle¬ 
ment, in the district of Parc, 
on N. E. sideofOtaheite. The 
Royal Mission Chapel was e- 
rected in this place by the 
late king, Pomare, in* 1819, 
and devoted to the meetings 
of the Missionary Society, 
which was formed, in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The building 
is 712 feet long by 54 wide. 
On these occasions, 6 or 7.000 
attend. This is the residence 
of the queen, and preaching is 
regularly maintained by som® 
of the Missionaries. 

Papara, district in the 
southern part of the large 
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John Davies , T. 

Messrs. Bicknel 
commenced this mission, and 
labored about 2 years, when 
they were suddenly removed 
by death, and left a large 
congregation, a flourishing 
school and a numerous popu¬ 
lation, who were looking‘to 
them for Christian instruc¬ 
tion. Mr. Bicknel!, a sh«rt 
time previous to his death, 
thus describes the state of the 
Mission ; “About 700 people 
attend at the chapel near our 
residence, and I preach to 
them 4 times in a week;, and 
when from home, at the other 
districts, more frequently. 
About 400 belong to the 
school, where I attend two 
days in a week, and about 
20 teachers are em ployed.” 
They had baptized about 300, 
and had a church of 27 com¬ 
municants. Mr. Bicknell was 
one of the first Missionaries to 
Otaheite, and, it is believed, 
the first who proposed a mis¬ 
sion to thejsland. Mr. Tes- 
sier had been employed more 
than 20 years, as a Missionary 
in this vicinity. The mission 
continues to prosper. The 
report for May, 1822, states, ; 
that during the year, 215 had 
been baptized and 32 admitted 
to the church. The commu¬ 
nicants in Papara and Pa- 
peuriri were 71. The bap¬ 
tized in this and the neigh¬ 
boring districts of Atimaoni t 
JPapeuriri , and Papeari , were 
about 400, and the candidates 
for baptism 254. The usual 
congregation 1,000. The 

c«»iisted of about 708 


» » 


scholars, children and adults, 
who made encouraging pro¬ 
gress. Tati, the chief, in 
1819, was zealously engaged 
in building a large boat t® 
convey the Gospel to the in¬ 
habitants of other islands. 

Papeari ; see Papara . 

Papetoai ; see Roby'sPlme, 

Papeuriri ; see Papara, 

Papieta; see Wilks' Har¬ 
bor, 

Paradise, estate on the isl¬ 
and, Grenada, visited by the 
Wesleyan Missionaries. 
Paramaribo, or Paramairam- 
6a, a considerable town in S. 
America, and capital of Suri¬ 
nam, or Dutch Guiaito; about 
18 miles from the sea, on the 
river Surinam, which is here 
about a mile wide, affording a 
good harbor. About one third 
of the town, the most valuable 
part, was burnt, .Ian. 1821. 
The Missionary premises es¬ 
caped. Before this, it con¬ 
tained 2 churches and 2 Jew¬ 
ish Synagogues; the streets 
were all perfectly straight; 
and lined with trees, such as 
lemons, oranges, shaddocks 
and tamarinds, which present 
continual verdure; bearing* 
at the same time, blossoms and 
ripe fruit. It is a place of 
much business, and contains 
about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
owners of the soil are mostly 
Europeans; but are large slave 
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try, 
groes 
year 1812< 
of Christian negroes consisted 
of400 communicants; 42 bap¬ 
tised adults, not admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper; 65 baptiz¬ 
ed children, in all 507 persons 
beside candidates and Cate¬ 
chumens. At the commence¬ 
ment of 1823, there were 1243 

oder the care of the 
at this place, 775 of 
whom were communicants, 80 
had united with the church 
during the preceding year. 
Most of the negroes walk wor¬ 
thy of their profession. In the 
vicinity of Paramaribo, the 
Missionaries occupy several 
stations, and visit various es¬ 
tates with happy effect; a - 
mong which are Fairfidd on 
the. Connewyne, Klynehoop 
and Moikoop, on the Cottica. 

Parani ; see Palamcotla , 

Paravur, village of Syrian 
Christians on the Malabar 
Coast, Hind.—The Church 
Missionaries at Cotym estab¬ 
lished a parochial school here, 
in 1821,under a native teacher. 

Pare, district, in N. E. part 
of Otaheite.—See Papaoa , 
Pirae, Wilks' Harbor . 

Pareisert ; see Tranque- 
Mr. 

Parham, town and harbor 
•a the N. side of Antigua, 5 

John’s.* —The 
Wesleyan Missionaries have 
a chapel, a flourishing Society 
and large Sabbath-School here. 
A About 700 
the school 

























since 

been limited to 600. 

Pariarterru; see Jfellore. 

Syrian 

Christians on the Malabar 
coast, Hind, 
aries at 
visit these 
church has been lately built, 
in place of one of 
the possession of 

Parramatta, 
part of New South 
miles W. Sydney, 
second town in the colony, 
and is situated at the head of 
Port Jackson harbor. In 

m. 

1818, it consisted of one 
cipal street, nearly a mile 
length, and contained 1, 
inhabitants, chiefly inferior 
traders, artificers and laborers. 
The public buddings are a 
church, an orphan house, a 
hospital and a manufactory, 
in which female convicts are 
employed. 

In 1814, Gov. Macquarie 
founded an institution for 
education and civilization 
the natives, which has been 
highly useful. It has been re¬ 
moved about 12 miles from 
Parramatta. 

J)fi$sion; C. M. S. -1815.— 
Rev. Samuel *Marsdcn, first 
Chaplain in the colony of N. 
S. Wales, who 
several years, 

active in the cause of M issions 
Principally through bis in 
strumentality, 

English malefactors, who were 
more unlikely 
pel i 
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than the native 
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to promote the interest of the 
London Missionaries ia the 


'been the principal agent In 
establishing the New-Zealand 
mission. He also established 
a Seminary for the instruction 
of N. Zealand youths in the 
art* of civilized life, which has 
been useful in promoting the 
objects of its institution. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have a chapel, here, a Society 
of about 30 members, an aux¬ 
iliary Missionary Society and 
as, circuit in the vicinity. Mr. 
William Walker, M. to a tribe 
of natives, who speak English, 
arrived, in 1821. He devotes 
Ms time to visiting them in- 
their temporary settlements, 
and conveying the elements 
•f instruction. 

9 

PARRSBOROUGH, tOWn,NeW- 

B runs wick.—The S. prop. G. 

F. P> has afforded assistance to 

the people in erecting a house 
for worship, and stationed a 
Missionary here. The W. M. 
S. established a circuit here, 
in 1822, Members, 32. A Bi¬ 
ble Society, auxiliary to the 
Nova Scotia B. S. was formed 
at this place, in 1813- 

Paruam, village of Syrian 
Christians on the Malabar 
Coast, Hind.—The Church 
Missionaries at Cotym opened 
a parochial school here, In 
1821, under a native teacher. 

Passage Fort, village, a- 
bout 6 miles from Spanish 
Town, Jamaica.—The people 
enjoy the occasional labors 
•f the Mliiioaarr at SDanish 


AJfS 

bout 380 in number, in the 
State of Maine. Their princi¬ 
pal village it at Pleasant Point , 
in the town- of Perry, wher« 
they have a Roman Catholic 
church. They have hereto* 
fore resided on the shores of 
the Schoodiac, and obtained 
their sustenance by hunting* 
and taking porpoises and seals. 
The State has recently made 
them a grant of $400 to pw» 
chase land and agricultural 
implements. They own a town* 
ship of 27,000 acres, and are 
in a good condition to improve 
by the attempts made to civi¬ 
lize them. In the early part 
of 1824, the National Govern¬ 
ment had ordered a school 
house to be erected for them 
in Perry, and the S. prop. G* 
N. A. I. had engaged to fur¬ 
nish them with a teacher for 
the season. Rev. Mr. Kellogg * 
Missionary from the same So¬ 
ciety, has occasionally visited 
them and given them such 
counsel as their state and char¬ 
acter seemed to require. HU 
labors have been highly ap¬ 
proved by Government. 

Pateo ; see Taha. 

Patna, extensive, populous, 
commercial and fortified city, 
capital of Bahar, Hind.; situ¬ 
ated on an eminence, on the 
S. side of the Ganges, 11 mile* 
from the cantonments of Dina- 
pore, 12 from Digah, and about 
320 from Calcutta. The neigh¬ 
boring country produces a 
large supply of opium, saltpe¬ 
tre, itigar, indigo, wheat and 
other valuable grains. The 
European inhabits it reside i* 
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the suburbs of Bonhipore, a the introduction of the Gos- 
mile or two W. Patna. E. Ion. pel affords a striking accom- 
85° IB'. N. lat. 25 s 37'. It plishment of the prophecy, 
is supposed to contain 500,000 that “The wolf shall dwell with 
inhabitants. the lamb, and the leopard lie 

Mission; B. M. S. 1812.— down with the kid.” 

Rev. J. T, Thompson com- The language spoken in 
menced this mission, and la- these islands is radically the 
bored with diligence and sue- same as that of Otaheite; but 
cess, till about 1819, when he approaches nearer the Mar- 
removed to Delhi. He esta- quesan. The people are fur- 
blished a school upon the Lan- nished with elementary and 


casterian system, preached in 
English, Bengalee and Hin- 
dostanee; and circulated the 
scriptures and tracts in the 
Hindee, Persian,Bengalee and 
Arabic languages. He also 
made several long journeys to 
Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow 
and other places, which af¬ 
forded opportunity of widely 
proclaiming the truth, and 
distributing the scriptures to 
multitudes, who had never be¬ 
fore seen or heard of them. 

The Missionaries at Digah 
occasionally labor here. 

PatnaMi town, Travancore, 
Hind, where the Missionaries 
at Nagracoil have labored 
- with success. 

Paumotu Islands, in the S. 
Pacific ocean, from 75 to 150 
iniles E. Otaheite. Formerly 
the inhabitants were noted for 
their abject superstitions, a- 
bominable vices and unrelent¬ 
ing cruelties ; but through the 
iofiuence of the Missionaries 
at the Society Islands they 
have almost universally re¬ 
nounced idolatry, changed 
their habits,and become Chris¬ 
tian!, at least, in name. 

The wonderful change ef¬ 
fected among this people by 


other useful boobs by the Mis¬ 
sionaries at Otaheite. 

Mission ; Moorea , Teraa , 
N. Teachers.—These Natives 
of the Paumotu Islands were 
communicants at Wilks* Har¬ 
bor, Otaheite, and, in compli¬ 
ance with their earnest de¬ 
sire, were sent on a mission 
to their native islands, in the 
early part of 1822. They are 
stationed on the island, Anaa, 
where, previous to this time, 
Christianity had been univer¬ 
sally embraced, and, in every 
district, a house had been e- 
rected for the worship of the 
true God. 

Peace Mountain ; see Af- 
rleaner's Kraal. 

Pebalg; see Livonia* 

Pella, mission-station, Lit¬ 
tle Namaqualand, S. Africa, 
S. of the Orange river, about 
500 miles N. Cape Town. 

Mission; L. M. S.— Native 

«* 

Catechist. —- When Messrs. Al¬ 
brecht and Ebner were driven 
by a lawless plunderer from 
their station at Warm Bath f 
they repaired to this place 
and called it Pella, because it 
proved a refuge to the dispers¬ 
ed from Warm Bath, like the 
ancient Pella, to the fugitive 
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Christians 
They were followed by 500 of 
the Namaquas, and continued 
to labor here with success, 
till ^616, In 1814, more than 
were added to the church. 
Several native preachers, a- 
bout this time, were sent from 
this to Warm Bath, Stein k- 
«pff and other places. After 
the removal of the first Mis¬ 
sionaries they were instructed 
by other Missionaries and Cat¬ 
echists, and the settlement 
continued to prosper. The Na- 
maquas amounted to about 350; 
•f whom, between GO and 70 
made an open profession of 
Christianity. In the school, 
were nearly 100 children ; a 
good church had been erected; 
the people possessed about 600 
bead of cattle, 15 waggons and 
about 30 good gardens, and 
were advancing in knowledge, 
industry and, civilization.— 
Their prosperity has since 
been partially interrupted by 
excessive droughts,which have 
occasioned a temporary dis- 
fersion of a great portion of 
the people. 

Penang ; see Pulo Penang. 

Penobscot Indians, tribe, 

Old Town Isl¬ 
and, in the Penobscot river, 
Maine, 12 miles above Bangor, 
consisting* in 1824, of about 
340 soils. These Indians are 
mostly Roman Catholics, and 

aded and wretch- 
, the Society in 
propagating 
Knowledge, aided 
by a grant from the General 
Court of Massachusetts, sup¬ 
ported a 













mote the 
moral and 
ment of this 


spiritual good of thin 
7, when he wm 
want of fiuooeis. 
1823, a Society 

to pro™ 
and the 




ah Brewer, a 
Yale College, to take a school 
at Old Town Island, which in 
a month embraced about 30 
children. It continued but a 
few months ; but was resum¬ 
ed, in 1824. 

Peri ere, town, France 
near Caen, about 130 miles, 

W. by N. Paris—The Wes- 
ley an Missionaries have la¬ 
bored here and in the vicinity 
for many years; but the fruits 
have been small. 

Perlican; see Island Cove. 

Perriapoliam; see Madras . 

Perry ; see Passamaquody 
Indians. 

Persewankum, village near 
Madras, Hind.—The London 
Missionaries at Madras have 
been induced to erect a cha¬ 
pel at this place to accommo¬ 
date their congregations. 

Persia, country of Asi% 
whose limits have been vari- 

4 

•us at different periods. It* 
ancient name was Elam, and 
its inhabitants were denomi¬ 
nated Elamites, as the descen¬ 
dants of Elam, the son of Shera, 
under which appellation they 
formed, about the time of A- 
braham, a powerful State.— 
The limits assigned by nature 
to Persia are the Persian Gulf 

S.; the 

Ox«8, N. 












35.; the Caspian sea and mount 
Caucasus, N, and the moun¬ 
tain* of Armenia, and the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, W. ; e 
tending from about 45° to 70° 
E. Ion. and from 25° to 43° N. 
lat. The provinces of Geor¬ 
gia, Daghestan and Shirvan, 
between the Caspian and 
Black seas, to about the 40°th 
N. lat. are now subject to 
Russia. The wandering tribes 
to the east are governed by 
their own khans, who merely 
pay a military service to the 
king of Persia when required. 

In this way, it is supposed 
the present king might col¬ 
lect a force of 150,000 men. 

The government is monar¬ 
chical. The king is absolute 
master of the lives and pro¬ 
perty of his subjects. In 1816, 
III of his sons were governors 
in as many principalities. 
Teheran is the capital. 

An estimate of the popula¬ 
tion of Persia is founded on 
conjecture, and is very vari¬ 
ous. It probably does not 
exceed 10,000,000, though 
some have supposed it to be 
20,000,000. Their general 
characteristics are mildness 
and gentleness, with a very 
•onsiderable degree of refine¬ 
ment. 

Though the Mahomed an 
religion prevails, the people 
have long been satisfied with 
a mitigated system of faith, 
insomuch that the Turks and 
Arabs call them heretics. In 
addition to this, a class of 
infidel Mahomedans is rising 
up, called Soofiei, or Free- 
Thiakers, supposed t© amo mt 
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to about 100,000, who re no unco 
the svatem of fslamism, and 

examine the 
claims of the Christian reli¬ 
gion. The rapid increase of 








comma 






country; 
viewed as 


downfall 
princi- 


this sect 

of Mahotnedanism 
pies silent!; 
very bosom, 
the thinking part 
nlty is ripe for 
There are 
establishments in 
yet it begins to 
a field of interesting promise 
to the adventurous Mission¬ 
ary, and is gradually open¬ 
ing for the reception of the 
Gospel. Like other Ma- 
homedan countries, it hail 
been too long believed to be 
inaccessible to the efforts of 
Christian enterprise; but the 
reasons, which were powerful 
in other spheres of Mahome- 
dan influence, never existed 
with the same force in Persia* 
and the force which they did 
possess is much weakened by 
the extensive circulation of 
Tracts, and the Persian New 
Testament, translated by the 
late Rev. Henry Martyn , 
who is known even in this 
Mahomedan country by the 
distinctive appellation, “that 
Man of God.” In 1811, this 
devoted and intrepid Soldier 
of the cross went almost 
single handed into the heart 
of this empire, and performed 
the difficult task of translating 
the New Testament and the 
Psalms into the Persian;— 
the vernacular language of 
200,(TOO, who bear the Chris- 
tiam name, and known over 






one-fourth of the habitable 
globe. Thii may be consider¬ 
ed as the commencement of 
the great work of giving the 
Gospel to the millions of Per¬ 
sia, and the time will come 
when his memory will be 
cherished among its natives 
as the primeval Benefactor of 
their country. His bold and 
able attack on lslamism, 
daring his 12 months 1 stay, at 
its head quarters in Shiraz , 
made an impression on the 
learned, and produced an ef¬ 
fect, which will be held on 
record in Persia to the latest 
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Canada, 



Rev. Mr. Robinson , Chap¬ 
lain at Poonah , is progressing 
in the translation of the Old 
Testament into Persian ; and 
the king of Oude has compiled 
and printed a Persian Dic¬ 
tionary, in 7 folio volumes. 

Encouraged by the effects 
already produced, several be¬ 
nevolent Societies have direct¬ 
ed tbeir attention to this inter¬ 
esting field of Christian enter¬ 
prise. In 1814, the Scottish 
Missionary Society established 
a Mission at Astrakhan, in 
Russian Tartary, near the 
N.W. shores of the Caspian, 
which is exerting a happy in¬ 
fluence in Persia. The Ger¬ 
man Missionary Society has 
appointed several Missionaries 
to enter this field, who, after 
spending about a year at As- 
trachan in preparation, set 
forward forTifiiis, in their way 
to Shirvan on the west shore 
of the Caspian, in April, 1823. 
Their names are Henry Rrenz , 
Augustus Dittrich and Pelican 


near toe river itiaeau.—ft* 
prop. G. F. P. stationed Mr. 
Harris here, in 1819. 

Peru, country in Spanish 
South America, lying on the 
Pacific ocean, in W. Ion. 70* 
to 81°. S. lat. 4° to 22°; bound¬ 
ed N. by New Granada; E. 
by Brazil, and S. by Bueno* 
Ayres. The soil is generally 
fertile, and the fields are 
perpetually verdant, except 
the heights of the Andes* 
which are covered with eter¬ 
nal snow. The country con¬ 
tains rich mines of gold, silver, 
copper and lead. The annual 
produce of the gold and silver 
mines exceeds $4,000,000. 

The population, according 
to a census taken some yean 
since, is 1,079,122, of which 
number 619,000 are civilized 
Indians; the rest are whites, 
negroes, mulattoes, &c. The 
religion is Roman Catholic. 
The people seem to be waking 
to a sense of the importance 
of education and the value of 
the Scriptures. The British 
and American Bible Societies* 
co-operate in communicating 
to the inhabitants Spanish Bi¬ 
bles and Testaments, which 
have been eagerly sought. 

Petit Riviere ; she Lunen¬ 
burg. 

Pichakuirrupu, village, S. 
Travancore, Hind, where the 
London Missionaries at Na- 
gracoil have an increasing 
congregation and a small 
school. The Scriptures are 


tires are 
« m the 
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Sabbath, by a native Cate¬ 
chist. 

Pilgbrhijt, formerly a Mis 
sion-station of the U. B. in 
Berbice, Guiana, S. America; 
commenced, in 1738, for the 
benefit of tie Arrowack Indi - 


liiw, Messrs. Guettmr and 
Define^ after learning* some- 
thing 1 of the language, and 
forming a vocabulary of 500 
Arrowack words, compiled a 
summary of the principles of 
Christianity for the use of the 
Indians, and commenced their 
labors by visiting them in 
their own habitations, spatter¬ 
ed over a wilderness of 300 
miles extent. In these ex¬ 
cursions they were obliged to 
cany their provisions on their 
backs, to hang their hammocs 
on the trees in the wilderness, 
and sleep in this singular sit- 
nation, to wade through the 
rivers and travel many days 
in succession without seeing 
any human being. * In 1748, 
80 Arrowacks had been bene¬ 
fited by the preaching of the 
gospel, and 40 had been bap¬ 
tized. After encountering 
much opposition from the 
planters, they succeeded in 
forming a flourishing mission- 
settlement In 1756, the bap¬ 
tized amounted to about 400, 
most of whom resided in three 
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when the negroes rose in re¬ 
bellion against their masters, 
murdered many of the white 
people, burnt the settlement 
at Pilgerhnt, and laid waste 
almost the whole country ; 
two of the brethren removed 
to Surinam, the others to N. 
America, and the mission was 
relinquished. 

Mr* Schuman, who arrived 
in 1748, was the principal a- 
gent in the settlement for sev¬ 
eral years. He composed am 
Arrowack Grammar and Lex¬ 
icon, and translated portion* 
of the Scriptures into Arrow- 
ack, which were destroyed 
with the settlement. 

Pittalum, village, S. Tim- 
vancore, Hind, inhabited by 
Shanars, the cast, who extract 
the juice from the Palmyra.— 
The London Missionaries at 
Nagracoil have here a flour¬ 
ishing school, and an increas¬ 
ing congregation, where the 
Scriptures are read every Sab¬ 
bath by a native' Catechist. 
On one occasion the boys in 
the school repeated to Mm 
Knill 880 verses from the Bi¬ 
ble. 

_ » 

Pikas, settlement, in the 

district of Pare, Otaheite, 

where Messrs. Armiiage and 

Blossom have introduced the 

# 

manufacture of cotton-cioih v 
and other mechanical arts. It 
is expected the progress will 
be slow, from the indolen t ha¬ 
bits of the natives. Thes« 
gentlemen are connected with 
the Mission. 
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1. E. Freetown, W. Africa; northern extremity of the 
ft miles from Kent, and 3 W. district of Jaffna, Ceylon, 21 
the main land. They belong miles from Jaffnapatam. E.lon; 
to the family of Caulkers, na- 80° 25'. N. lat. 9° 52'. 
five chiefs in the Sherbro Misrion ; W. M. S. about 

country. W. Ion. 12° 18 ; . 1818.—This station is connect- 

Jtf. lat. 7° 54'. ed with that of Jaffnapatam, 

Mission ; C. M. S.—Stephen and is generally supplied with 
Caulker. Sm. George Caulker, preaching. There have been 
chief of these islands, was ed- several schools connected with 
ucated in England, and is anx- it. In 1823, there were 25> 
Sous to introduce Christianity members in Society, 
into his native country. He Poker, a place in Hind, a- 
has translated into the Sher- bout 7 miles from Agimeer. 
bro, which is a dialect of the In 1819, Mr. Jctbtz Carey 
JBuliom, the morning and eve- had established a school of 30 
ning services of the United children, who were taught ia 
Church, which have been an idol temple. Here is a 
printed by the Society for the Tank to which Hindoos resort 
benefit of the natives. He has from various quarters to wash 
also translated a collection of away their sins, 
hymns, Watts’Catechism and Poland, country, Europe, 
a. part of the Bible, and is pro- which has now no political ex- 
ceeding with the remainder, istence,being divided between 
8. Caulker, a younger brother, the kingdoms of Russia, Aus- 
was educated in the Society’s tria and Prussia, between 
schools, and acted as Usher to which countries it was si to at- 
Mr. Nylander. In 1823, he ed. Poland, as it formerly 
had a promising school of 23 was, included a country about 
tcbolars, some of whom could 800 miles long, and 560 broad, 
read the Bullom and English which is estimated to contain 
fluently. They have daily about 15,000,000 inhabitants, 
prayers, morning and evening, of whom about 1,000,000 are 
in a small place of worship, Jews, computed by some to be 
and divine service is perform- 2.000,000. The majority of 
ed regularly on the Sabbath the people are Catholics, 
by the two brothers. This is . The Jews in no country pre- 
an eligible station for a Mis- sent a more inviting field for 
sion to the Sherbroes, where Christian enterprise than ia 
k would be safe under the pro- this. The general spirit of 
lection of the Caulkers, who inquiry concerning the Chris- 
are anxious that a Missionary tian religion, which prevails 
should he fixed on the Plant- among them, ha§ called forth 
ales. exertions for their spiritual 

Point de Galli ; see Gal- good. Since 1820, the Lon- 

don Jews’ Society hat employ- 
jr#w* Px»ro, town, at the ed, or seat ®ut 7 Misak fie 
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to the Jews 
viz. Alexander M 
Becker, G, 

John Q\ 
melskirk and J. C. Reichardt , 
and others are in preparation. 
The emperor of Russia sup¬ 
ports Mr. Moritz , a converted 
Jew, and the Berlin Jews’ So¬ 
ciety, Mr. Handes . The suc¬ 
cess of these laborers in con- 

the Jews that Jesus 
Christ, the eagerness 
^hich the New Testa- 
ent is sought by thousands, 
sind a variety of circumstan¬ 
ces, highly animating and en¬ 
couraging, indicate that the 
time is not far distant, when 
multitudes of these descend¬ 
ants of Abraham will flock to 
the standard of the cross, and 
own Jesus Christ to be Lord 
to the glory of God the Fa¬ 
ther. 

Polynesia, term applied to 
the numerous islands in the 
Pacific ocean, including the 
Pelew, S&ndwich, Friendly, 

Society 

ral other islands of less note ; 
from W. Ion. ISO 0 to 230°, and 
N. la It, 35° to S. 50°. 

Mission ; see Friendly , 
Georgia 

Raimivai, Sandwich and 
Society Islands . 

Pom f mrr; see Providence . 
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village a- 
from Pa- 
. Evans of 
books, 
en- 
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'bout 7 miles 
dang, Sumatra. 









and otherwise 
lighten these delided 
era • f atoned. 



famous 
miles N. 





place, 

Madras, 

das, and 2 annual 
rivals.—The 
Madras extend 
this people, and 
distributed Books 

Ponkoreen, village, Jaffna 
district, Ceylon.—Through the 
influence of Missionaries in 
the vicinity, a Bible Associa¬ 
tion was formed here among* 
the natives, in 1821. 

Poonah, populous city,Hind, 
about 75 miles S. E. Bombay. 
It is the seat of the late Ma- 
hratta power ; but is now sub¬ 
ject to the British govern¬ 
ment in India. 

The S. prom. C. K. has a 
depot of books, at this place, 
under the care of the Chap¬ 
lain, Rev. Mr. Robinson, who 
is translating the Old Testa¬ 
ment into the Persian lan¬ 
guage under the auspices of 
the S. prop. G. F. P. This 
work, in conjunction with the 
New Testament of the 
Rev. H . Martyn , will, 
hoped, be the means of 
plying the Mahomedan natives 
of India and other parts, with 
a classical version of the Scrip¬ 
tures in their 






guage. 

POONAMALLEE 

tonment, 15 mile 
dras, Hind, where 
troops are 
arrival, until sent 
spective regiments 
terior, or whi 
bark on 






m- 
em* 
to Eli- 
extensive 
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■48 sc ho 
reeled 



of 


1821, 
was opened of 
and a chapel e- 
bj local corn* 
. James Houghs 
at this station, 
lias forwarded the designs of 









, a station in 
the N. W. division of Antigua, 
vicinity of English Har- 
here, in 1819, was a 
Sabbath-School ol 76 scholars, 
supported by the Church Mis¬ 
sionary, and English Harbor 
Sabbath-schooi Societies. 

Port Antonio, harbor on 
the N.E. coast, Jamaica. 

Mission ; W. M. S. about 
1822. — John Crofts , M. 

Port-au-Prince, town, at 
the head of the Bay of Leo- 
gane, on W. coast Hay ti, es¬ 
timated to contain 20,000 in¬ 
habitants. In Dec. 1822, the 
commercial part of the town 
was consumed by fire. The 
loss was computed at several 
millions. An extensive Aca¬ 
demy has recently been esta¬ 
blished here, in which all 
branches of jurisprudence, 
literature, the principles of 
astronomy and medicine are 
taught. Schools have also 
been established by govern¬ 
ment. 

Mission ; W. M. S. In 
1817, two Missionaries were 

this place with the 
permission of Govern- 

were cordially 
the President,who 

es tab¬ 










es in any part of the repablic. 
They had collected attentive! 
and increasing congregations 

town and in the coun- 

of 30 
been formed, 
with 18 on trial, when the 
Roman Catholics raised a vio¬ 
lent opposition against them, 
and the President thought it 
expedient 

should be discontinued, 
Missionaries removed, about 
2 years after their arrival, 
when the President addressed 
an obliging letter to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Society, accom¬ 
panied with a benefaction of 
j05OO. Since the departure^ 
of the Missionaries, the Me¬ 
thodist Society has been cru¬ 
elly persecuted, and some of 
the members have been im¬ 
prisoned. In 1822, there were 
56 members in the connection. 

Early in 1823, the Mass. 
B. M. S. sent Rev. Thomas 
Paul , colored preacher of Bos¬ 
ton, on a missionary tour to 
this island. At Port-au- 
Prince, he was courteously 
received by the President, 
and permitted to preach in 
private houses and halls.— 
Here and at Cape Haytien, be 
spent several weeks io visit¬ 
ing families, distributing Bi¬ 
bles and Tracts, preaching on 
the Sabbath to a re: 
congregation of hearers 
otherwise accom 
objects of 
U. F. 

Pennington, — ting ties, co¬ 
lored Missionaries to the A 
merican emigrants in Hayti. 

was eii- 












<§£tod ai the African school at 
Parclppany, N. J, under the 
patronage of the Synods of 
New-York and New-Jersej. 
«He sailed from the city of 
New-York, Oct. 14,1824, with 
nearly 20C emigrants, several 
of whom were previously or¬ 
ganized into a church. Mr. 
Hughes sailed about the cios® 
of the same year, and had, for 
some time, sustained the pas¬ 
toral charge of a colored con¬ 
s'rogation in Philadelphia. He 
its superintendent of the mis¬ 
sion. 

Port-»e-Paix ; see Hayti. 

Port Elizabeth, a regu¬ 
lar military station at Algoa 
Bay, S. Africa. The London 
Missionaries at Bethelsdorp 
occasionally preach to the 
soldiers at this station. 

Port Jackson, bay and En¬ 
glish settlement, on E. coast, 
New-Holland, 9 miles N. Bot¬ 
any Bay.—For many years, 
this has been a refuge for Mis¬ 
sionaries, who have been driv¬ 
en from their stations, and an 
occasional residence for oth- 


In 




Port Lours, capital of the 
island Mauritius, situated on 
W. side of the island, sur¬ 
rounded with high mountains; 
the residence of the Gover¬ 
nor and Council; formerly the 
principal settlement of the 
French in this part of the 
world. About 3 miles W, of 
the town, is the Grand river, 
from which the town and har¬ 
bor are supplied with water. 
At the entrance of the har¬ 
bor, Is a small island, fortified 
for the defence of the tows. 

25 


entire¬ 
ly destroyed by fire; but km 
since been rebuilt, E. Ion* 
57° 32', S, lat. 20° 10'. Pop. 
8,000 whites, and 12,000 
blacks. 

Ml men; L. M. S. 1814.— 
John L§ Brrni , M.—Mr. Le 
Brun, by his prudent and in¬ 
defatigable exertions, has 
gained the confidence of the 
free colored population, who 
formerly viewed the doctrine* 
of the Christian religion with 
indifference or contempt. Him 
labors are increasingly useful 
and extensive. Many are 
renouncing the superstitions 
to which they have been long 
attached. In 1823, be had si 
flourishing congregation, ani 
a church of 40 communicants. 

i 

In the schools were 114 boy* 
and 4 girls, and about 70 scho¬ 
lars in the sabbath- schools. 

The mission has been patron¬ 
ized by Gov. Farquhar, whm 
has supplied the schools with 
convenient premises. and 
granted a monthly allowance 
toward their support. Many 
respectable individuals in Port 
Louis manifest a liberal zeal 
in behalf of missions, and have 
formed an auxiliary Missiona¬ 
ry Society, more particularly 
for the support of the Mada¬ 
gascar mission, which annu¬ 
ally contributes about {400. 

An Auxiliary to the B. F. 
B. S. was formed here in 1813. 

Mr Jenkins, employed by 
the B. F. S, S. commenced a 
school here, in 1823, on the 


and in 






set me* 
Chris- 

.1 





























iss 








tians as 
lamented 
signed her ipirit 
gave it, Nov. 1812. 

Poet or Spain, s#a»port, 

the island, Trim- 
a town of consid¬ 
erable commerce. Popula¬ 
tion, about 10,000. 

Mission; L. M. S.?—Rev. 
Thomas Adam labored here, 
and on the neighboring plan¬ 
tations, from 1809 to 1820 , 
with considerable success. A 
Chapel has been erected at 
this place. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have a chapel and a school 

here. 

Port Royal, sea-port, Ja¬ 
maica, on S. side of the island, 
nbout 6 miles S.W. Kingston. 
It formerly contained 2,000 
houses ; but has been succes¬ 
sively destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, fire, and a most dread¬ 
ful hurricane. The number 
of houses may be about 200. 
Here is the royal navy-yard, 
and barracks for a regiment 
of soldiers. 

Mission ;—The Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries at Kingston have a 
chapel here, in which some of 
them usually preach on the 





The Wesleyan Methodists 
have a chapel likewise. - Uo- 
herl Tmng, M.—These esta¬ 
blishments are of recent date. 
The congregations are large 
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PouTUGUEi* Town, town of 
liberated Africans, near Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, W. Afri¬ 
ca, settled, in 181 
Nation, ia 







Missionaries, 
here a cha- 
congrega- 
Some stri- 



con- 




tion, 

king instances 
version 

Posen, 

Poland, 144 miles 
and 166 W. Warsaw. 

16° 54'. N. lat. 54° 
contains several churches and 
convents, and is the see of a, 
bishop. Population, 20,000. 
Posen is the centre of the 
people of Israel in Poland, 
and the residence of vast 
numbers. 

V *fission ;—Missionaries from 
the L. J. S. and from the R. 
J. S. have labored here, since 
1820 with astonishing success. 
Such multitudes of Jews have 
pressed upon them for Testa¬ 
ments and Tracts, thfit they 
have been obliged to call in 
the aid of the civil power to 
suppress the violence of the 
crowd. The anxiety, which 
generally prevails among the 
Jews in this quarter to re¬ 
ceive the Scriptures and to 
become acquainted with the 
Christian religion, encourage* 
the hope, that the vail begin* 
to be taken from their hearts. 

A Society, auxiliary to Hi© 
Berlin Jews 5 Society, has been 
formed at this place. 

Pottawattamies 
aw atomies. 

Poura; 

Prince Edward's Islanb, 

island in the Gulf 

W. Cape 
Nova Scotia, 
miles long by 56 
Population, about 5,000. 




or St. John 
of St. 

















Ilf 


Charlotte 
Mission 
Baptist 
labored 






S, prop, G, F. P 


ca 

The London anl 

formerly 


2 Mis- 








m 




W. M. S, 


a Mis- 
In 1822, mem- 
, 136. A large 
congregation is collected at 
Charlotte Town, and pros¬ 
pects are favorable. Stephen 
Mamford , M. 

Prince of Wales Island; 
see Pulo Penang. 

Prince Rupert, settlement 
and bay of the same name, on 
N. W. coast of Dominica. 
The bay is deep and capacious, 
and affords excellent shelter 
from the wind. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1788.— 
Soon after the commence-, 
men! of the mission, a Socie¬ 
ty of several hundred was 
collected, which has continu¬ 
ed to exist, notwithstanding 
extreme unhealthiness of 
climate has swept away 
many of their Missionaries, 
and the station has frequent¬ 
ly been left vacant. Here 
are a few individuals who 
give evidence of real piety. 

Prince’s Town, town, St. 
Vincent, near Kingston.— 
See St. Vincent* 

Pryag, Hindoo name for 
Allahabad. 

Pudapatts, town, a few 

re, Hind.—-S. 
The Missions- 
at Tanjorc 
with censidera- 

In 

1802, 









the late 



educa- 
Swart% 
who was 







the 


The 

formerly su 
tive school here. 

PuDUPALEYAM 

quebar . 

Pullicat, sea- 
the Carnatic, Hind, 

N. Madras. E. long. 

N, lat. 13° 24'. In 160 
Dutch settled here, and built 
a fort. It is now the seat of 
their government on the Cor¬ 
omandel coast. 

Mission; -Formerly the 

Missionaries of the S. prom. 
C. K. labored here with suc¬ 
cess. In the early part of the 
present century, their com¬ 
municants were about 200. 

N. M. S. John Kidlinger , 
M.—Mr. K. arrived, in 1821, 
and soon after had 301 Chris¬ 
tians under his direction, di¬ 
vided according to their lan¬ 
guages—121 Tarnul, 140 Por¬ 
tuguese, and 40 Dutch. The 
Tamul and Portuguese were 
baptized in their youth, and 

had little but the name of 

% 

Christianity, having been vis¬ 
ited by a Missionary only once 
a year for 23 years. He soon 
opened a Tamul 
school with nearly 
collected a conerre; 
instituted a 

meeting in Dutch and Tamul 
On these labors the blessinj 
of God is manifestly granted. 

Pulo Nias, considerable 
island, in the Indian Ocean, 
os W. coast of Sumatra, about 



Dutch 








600 miles N. W. Bencoolen, 
containing 230,000 inhabit- 
acts, who are superior in cul¬ 
tivation to Malays in general, 
and, as yet, untainted by the 
prejudices of Mahomedan su- 
perstitioB.—The inhabitants, 
having sent to the governor 
of Sumatra to inquire of what 
religion they should be, he 
dispatched Mr. Burton , Bap¬ 
tist Missionary at Sumatra, 
to examine into their state, 
about 1820. His report was 
highly favorable for the es¬ 
tablishment of a mission to 
this interesting people. 

Pulo Penang, that is, Be 
tel-nut Island , called, also, 
Prince of Walts' Island , lying 
off W. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, from which it is 
separated by a narrow strait. 
It contains about 160 square 
miles, was transferred to the 
East India Company, in 1786, 
and has a regular govern¬ 
ment, subordinate onlv to the 

* W 

Governor General of India. 
When the British took pos- 
•ession of it, there were only 
a few miserable fishermen on 
the coast. In 1801—2, the 
whole number of inhabitants 
amounted to 10,310. In 1805, 
they were estimated at 14,- 

m * 

000; according to a census, 
in 1818, there were 30,200. 
They have since increased to 
between 35 and 40,000, of 
whom about 8,000 are Chi¬ 
nese, a large proportion are 
Malays. The population ex¬ 
hibits an uncommon diversity 
from many different nations. 
Penang Is divided by a range 
« mountains, running N« and 




Europeans occupy 
only. The harbor 
is, and affords good 
. A considerables 


trade is carried on by the E. 
India Company, and the whole 
trade of Malacca and the ad¬ 
jacent islands centres here. 
Its N. E. point is in E. Ion. 
100° 19'. N. 1 at. -5° 25'. 

In 1816, a Bible Society was 
formed, in connection with 
the Calcutta Bible Society* 


was 


under the patronage of the 
governor and commandants. 

From the situation of P«- 
nang on the shores of the 
Malay, and from the constant 
intercourse maintained with 
Sumatra, with the numerous 
islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago and China, it affords 
an important and valuable 
opening to a vast field! for 
missionary enterprise.—See 
Georgetown, James Town, 

Pultoor, village, Ceylon, 
between Point Pedro and Jaff- 
napatam.— About 1816, the 
Wesleyan Missionaries at 
Point Pedro, with permission 
from the local government, 
occupied the ancient place 
of worship, and established 
schools. 

Purreyar ,* see Tranque - 

bar, 

Purtabpore; see Jfidna- 
pore, 

PUTAWATOMIES, OF Pottsi- 

wattamies , tribe of about 3,- 
600 Indians, dispersed in In¬ 
diana, Illinois and Michiganu 
Rev. Isaac Cov, while an 


rsed in In- 
. Michigan. 
h while an 
mary from 
instrument 
mmmg this 


the 



m 
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tribe. 

of the inhabitants were per¬ 
suaded to abandon intemper- 
since, and regularly to per¬ 
form family worship. An es¬ 
tablishment has recently been 
formed, for the improvement 
of this tribe, in the Michigan 

by the government 
United States and the 
Baptis t Board of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions.—See Carey. 

Puthufbtt, village of tel¬ 
lers or thieves, who became 
christianized, principally thro* 
the instrumentality of Mr. 







are occasion¬ 


ally visited 






lage of Sy- 
es, S. 








by E.’ from 
coast, Hind, 
river. The 

Cotym frequently visit 
place, and, in 1 
ed a parochial 

Puttupali, village of Sy¬ 
rian Christians, Malabar 
coast, Hind, where the Mis¬ 
sionaries at Cotym establish¬ 
ed a parochial school, in 182#. 

a 




eeQee 




Quawfaws; see Arkansas, 

Quebec, city, capital, L. 
€anada,on a promontory form¬ 
ed by the St. Lawrence and 
St. Charles rivers, about 400 
miles from the sea. Popula¬ 
tion, about 20,000, mostly 
French Catholics. 

•Mission ; S. prop. G. F. P. 
This Society has long support¬ 
ed Missionaries and School¬ 
masters here; but the fruit* 
have not been great.—/. Jenr 
kins , M, 

W. M. S.— 'This Society 
has a Missionary here, who 
collect* large congregations. 
Members, 108, Daniel HU « 
Iter, M.‘ 


iJUMWSTOWlf, 

Canada, on the 



miles below the falls, at the 
head of navigation. Here a 
battle was fought between 
the British and the United 
States, Oct. 13, 1812. 

Mission ; S. prop. G. F. P.- 
3. B. Stevens , M. 1820* 
Qui-de-vide, small place, 
near St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land.— The Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries bar 
labored here. 

4» 

had become members of Sta¬ 
cie ty. 

_ Quilow , or Cou&M,sea-port, 
Travancore. Hind. 88 miles 

N. W. 







Pop¬ 
ulation, formerly estimated at 
100,000; latterly, at 80,000. 

8. 1821,— 
Crews, Ms. 
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R. Mdlley, As—Tt 
erg are encouraged 



rouized in their work, bv the 

* % 

resident, Col. Newall , and o= 
ther gentlemen. Beside 2 
native schools supported bj 
the Resident, there are 4 oth¬ 
er*. In ail, the Scriptures are 





used 
at 

from Nagracoil 
distance from 


been opened 
40 miles 
the same 





is 


contemplated to open school# 
in all the towns between the 
two stations. 







Baiatka, of Rtiadea, some¬ 
times called Ulietea , one of 
the Society Islands, in the S. 
Pacific Ocean, about W. Ion. 
161° 30'. S. lat. 16° 60 7 ; 30 
miles S. W. Huaheine, and 50 
in circuit, with many good 
harbors, containing about 
1,300 inhabitants. This isl¬ 
and was formerly the chief 
seat of idolatry and the source 
of all political authority to 
this group. Human sacrifices 
were brought hither from all 
the neighboring islands and 

Oro, the god of war. 
now Christian prince 
Tamaioa , was once prayed to 





as a 



Mission; L. 




These 
ftrom 1 
18 






M.S.—!• E. 
Williams , Ms, 
removed 
settled. Sept, 
coast, in the 






If a 

a beautiful 
built, ex 
•knjj th mw- 






1823, 

been 







having several bridges over 
streams, which fall into the 
bay. In the centre is a chap¬ 
el, 156 feet by 44, in which 
1,600 persons usually assem¬ 
ble for Christian instruction. 
Agriculture and the mechanic¬ 
al arts have been introduced 
by the Missionaries with hap¬ 
py effect; but the triumph of 
the cross must be regarded as 
one of the most signal ever 
achieved since the world be¬ 
gan. Not a vestige of idola¬ 
try remains. In tracing the 
introduction of Christianity 
into this island, we are carri¬ 
ed back to 1809, when a few 
of the natives were instructed 
at Eimeo. In 1816, Rev. C. 
Wilson , Missionary at Eimeo, 
and Pomare , 
heite, were 
upon this islan 
to remain for some time. Mr. 
Wilson embraced the oppor- 
of preaching the Go#* 
to the natives, while Po- 
maw employed all hia xnfl*- 
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it a i 
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s 




ence to 
don their 
the truth 

their united efforts, and the 
king with his chiefs and peo¬ 
ple avowed themselves Chris¬ 
tians. Immediately they de¬ 
listed from offering- human 
sacrifices, from idolatrous wor- 
ship and infanticide, built 
places for Christian worship; 
but knew little of the Gospel 
the name, and continued 
the indulgence of every f 
evil desire, till after the set¬ 
tlement of the Missionaries a- 
mong them. In 1823, the 
Deputation write thus con¬ 
cerning the religious state of 
the people : “Our meetings for 
public worship have been ex¬ 
tremely gratifying, both by 
the great numbers, who have 
attended, the quiet, orderly 
and attentive manner of their 
behavior, and by the edifying 
truths which were faithfully 
and affectionately set before 
them. With much satisfac¬ 
tion, we witnessed the bap¬ 
tism of 150 persons on one 
day, making the number of 
baptized about 1,100 ; leaving 
a remainder of persons in the 
island, unbaptized, about 200. 
The communicants are about 
150.” Much attention is giv¬ 
en to the education of old and 





Soon 
ment of 
sionary 
embracing 
islands, 
the funds of 
almost 
according 



commenee- 
, a Mis- 
was formed. 




and Taha, to 
which the people 




to their m§an§, 



Previous to the establishment 
of Missions on these Islands, 
these Missionaries did much 
to introduce the Gospel there. 

Raivaivai, group of 6 islands 
in the S, Pacilic ocean, at con¬ 
siderable distance from each 
other; viz. Raivaivai,Rarotoa, 
RimataraRutui , Rurutu and 
Tubuai, The inhabitants re¬ 
semble each other 
a language similar to 
Otaheite. Till recently they 
were ignorant of God, gross 
idolaters, and addicted to 
crimes common to such a state 
of ignorance and superstition. 

RArvAivAi, or High Island , 
the largest of the above clus¬ 
ter, is about 25 miles in cir¬ 
cuit, has a good harbor, and is 
about 400 miles S. S. E. Ota¬ 
heite. W. Ion. 148° 3'. S. !at. 
23° 42'. Population, 1,600. 

In 1819, Pomare , late king 
of Otaheite, visited this island 
and found the inhabitants in a 
rude, idolatrous state, 
was, however, successful 
persuading them to renounce 
idolatry, and was induced t# 
leave Para , one of his own 
chiefs, to teach them the way 
of salvation. Soon 3 native 
teachers were sent from 
Eimeo. 

Idolatry is renounced in 3 
others, and native teachers are 
employed ; viz. at Rimatara , 
2 from Borabora; at Rurutu , 
2 from Raiatea and 
taheite, and at 
Otaheite. These 








were supplied w 
spelling-books, 
tools., wearing- 
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•omed by the chiefs and peo¬ 
ple where they are respect¬ 
ively stationed. Chapels have 
teen built, which are throng¬ 
ed with attentive hearers, and 
the Gospel is embraced as the 
•nly hope of man. 

Hama; see Oriqtm Town, 

Ramanajj, or Hamanadabu - 
ram, town, in the Carnatic, 

Hind. S. Madara.-Mr. 

Swartz and his associates for¬ 
merly established schools and 
collected a Christian congre¬ 
gation. In 1811, a Native 
catechist of the Tanjore Mis¬ 
sion was ordained to take 
charge of the Christians at 
this place. 

Ramisseram, island, about 
50 miles in circuit, between 
Hindostan and Ceylon, con¬ 
taining several villages and a 
celebrated Pagoda, with an 
image of the demi-god Ram. 
The annual resort of vast 
multitudes to this temple from 
all parts of India, renders it 
an important sphere of mis¬ 
sionary labor. 

Ramkreeskopork, village, 
Bengal, Hind, on the Ganges,- 
opposite Calcutta.—The Bap - 
Hst Missionaries an<k their na¬ 
tive assistants at Q erampore, 
have labored successfully in 
this village. Soon after the 
commencement of the mis¬ 
sion, one New-Testament, giv¬ 
en by a Missionary for the me 
•f the village, was the means 
of the hopeful conversion of 
several. 

Bampore : see Mooradabad , 


Ramsheg. town, Nova-Sco- 
tia, where the Wesleyan Mis 
rionmmm have a Society of 170 


members. The circuit Is ex¬ 
tensive, and the prospect of 
usefulness encouraging. In 
*821, a revivaloi religion pre¬ 
vailed at Talmog ash and Riv¬ 
er John. —MaWitiv Richey, JML 

Rawgbeehoo, native town, 
on N. side of the Bay of Isl¬ 
ands, on the N. E. coast of 
the N. island of New -Zealand. 

Mission; C. M. S. Henry 
Williams, M. with teachers 
and lay-settlors. In 1815, m 
grant of land was obtain¬ 
ed, adjoining Rangheehoo, 
and an English settlement 
commenced, for the purpose 
of civilizing the natives. 
Schools were soon opened* 
which, in 1818, contained 70 
scholars. The settlement 
continued to flourish, undis¬ 
turbed, for several years, and 
exerted a beneficial influence 
on the minds of the natives ; 
many of whom attended pub¬ 
lic worship, and began to res¬ 
pect the sabbath and the 
forms of the Christian reli¬ 
gion. About 1821, a civil 
war among the natives check¬ 
ed the progress of the mission, 
and for a season, threatened 
its extermination. From more 
recent accounts, it appears 
that amid all the evils of a 
civil war, and the internal 

difficulties which have dis- 

* 

turbed the peace of the set¬ 
tlement, the mission contin¬ 
ues to make a beneficial im¬ 
pression on the minds of the 
natives, and is gradually open¬ 
ing the wai for a general dif¬ 
fusion of Christian truth, with 
its attendant blessings. The 
people are visited in their rtt- 
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instruc¬ 
ts such 
and stimu- 
to increase 

vocabulary 
language 
, and por- 
ures are in 


and 

chief port of the Burman era¬ 
re, on a branch of the Irra¬ 
waddy, 90 miles from its 

670 S. E. Calcut- 
E. Ion. 96° 9'. N. lat. 16° 
47'. Population, 30,000, of 
various nations. Having long 
been the asylum of insolvent 
debtors from different settle 
meats of India, it is crowded 
with foreigners of desperate 
ibrtunes, who carry on a 
small trade. The exchange 
exhibits a motley assemblage 
of merchants, of Malabars, 
Moguls, Persians, Parsees, 
Armenians, Portuguese and 
French, who are permitted 
to enjoy the roost liberal tol¬ 
eration in their various reli¬ 
gious creeds. It is the only 
port in the empire, where Eu¬ 
ropeans have been allowed to 
trade. In 1809, the city was 
burnt, except a few houses. 

Mission; A, B. B. F. M. 
-Jidoniram Judson , D.D, 

Hough , Jona¬ 
than, Wade^ Ms.—Previous to 

the A- 





the English 




is place, 
made an 
was attended 



with mattf 
mi 









F. Cm - 

rey, with their wives, remov¬ 
ed from Serampore to thin 
place to establish a mission. 
They erected a house about 
half a mile from the city, and 
commenced the study of the 
Burman language. In 1811., 
Mr. Chater returned to 
ram pore, and was 
established at Colombo* 

Carey continued his study cf 
tue lafigTZ^e, CCISpCSCd a 
Dictionary, and, in 1811, fin¬ 
ished a second and enlarged 
revisal of it, containing ex¬ 
emplifications of the various 
meanings of words from differ¬ 
ent Burman authors. He 
also composed a grammar, and 
translated parts of the Serifs 
tures, which were printed at 
Serampore. 'In August, 181$, 
he left this station for Ava, 
the capital, by order of the 
Emperor.— See Ava. 

About 1810, Messrs. Bram 
and. Pritchet , London Mission¬ 
aries. made an attempt to es¬ 
tablish a mission in this city. 
Mr. Brain died soon after hi* 
arrival, and Mr Pritchet re¬ 
mained, a year or two, and 
retired from the field, owing 
to the many discouragements, 
and the disturbed state of the 
country, occasioned by a pro¬ 
tracted war with the Siamese. 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson went 
to India, in 1 



patronage 
M. joined the 
at Serampore, 
goon, under 
the 
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at Rail- 
patronage of 
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AmericanBaptistBoard, which 
ha* since sent the following 
Missionaries to this field ; viz, 
Mr. George H. Hough. Mis¬ 
sionary and Printer, with his 
wife and two children, em¬ 
barked from Philadelphia, 
Dec. 11, 1815. and arrived at 
Rangoon, Oct, 1816. After a 
residence of about 2 years, he 
went to Seram pore, and re» 
joined this mission, in 1822. 
Rev, James Vclnuiti 

and Edward W. Wheelock , 
with their wives, embarked 
at Boston, Nov. 16, 1817, and 
joined the mission, Sept. 19, 
3818. Mr. Wheelock died 
soon, and Mrs. Wheelock 
married again at Calcutta. 
In 1820, Mr. Col man removed 
to Chittagong ; which see.— 
Dr. Price , Preacher and Phy¬ 
sician, and wife, arrived at 
Rangoon, Dec. 14, 182! ; but 
were soon ordered to remove 
to JLva . Soon after the arri¬ 
val of Dr. Price, MrB. Jadson 
sailed for America for the re¬ 
covery of her health, and em¬ 
barked at Boston, on her re¬ 
turn with Rev. Jonathan \ Cade 
and wife, June 22, 1823. 

They all safely landed at Ran¬ 
goon, Dec. 5, 1823. In addi¬ 
tion to these changes, and 
numerous other discourage¬ 
ments, Dr. J. has been, from 
various causes, repeatedly in¬ 
terrupted in his labors here; 
yet the work of giving the Gos¬ 
pel to the nineteen millions of 
Burmah has so far progressed 
as to raise a hope of ultimate 
Buccess. Owing to the re¬ 
strictions of the emperor, the 
Missionaries kmve bees per- 



but little except 
e lani ua^ nrint 




cretly to give instruction to 
inquirers. The first convert 
was baptized, June 27, 1819, 
and 3 more in November fol¬ 


lowing. In 1823,1 
ed the communion 
whom wei*e persons 
tion, and several ot 


* # 


hopeful subjects of renewing 
grace. Only about one in a* 
million of the Burmans have 
turned from their gross idol¬ 
atry to the service of the liv¬ 
ing God; and these at the 
risk of losing property and 
life: In 1823, Dr. Judson 

completed the translation of 
the New Testament into the 
Burman language, and had 
written an epitome of the Old 
Testament, which they inten¬ 
ded to print as soon as prac¬ 
ticable. Dr. J. has joined Dr. 
Price at Ava. 

The war between the Bur¬ 
mese and Bengal renders the 
state of the Missionaries very 
critical. On the 11th of May, 
1824, the English fleet took 
possession of Rangoon, and 
rescued the Missionaries and 
several English gentlemen, 
who had been ordered to be 
executed by tbe Burmese. 
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ed, a ad 


ulous island, in the S, Pacific 

^longing to a group of 
. which lie B. W. oi' the 

a 

Society Islands, between W. 
loo. 158° and 160°, ahd S. lat. 
13° and 22°. Four of these 
are very numerously inhabit¬ 
ed, and the people have uni 
versali) renounced idolatry. 
In 1823, two Missionaries of 
the Society Islands visited 
them, stationed nativo teach¬ 
ers on 4; viz. Aitutake , on 
which teachers had been plac- 
ed before, Jtiante, Mitiaro and 
Rarotonga. They persuaded 
the king of Atui> where teach¬ 
ers had also been placed, to 
sail with them to Mante and 
Mitiaro , two adjacent islands, 
of which he is also king, to 
use his influence in establish¬ 
ing teachers there. “He 
came on board,” say the Mis¬ 
sionaries, “a bigoted idolater; 
he was induced to embrace 
the true word ; to use his in¬ 
fluence in overthrowing the 
adoration of ages at the two 
islands, and returns to his own 
with a full determination to 
do the same there.” They al¬ 
so prepared the way for the 
establishment of teachers at 
Mimgeea, one of the group.— 

In several of these islands 

* 

chapels have been erected. 

Rathmuixen, town, Ire¬ 
land, where the Wesleyan 
Missionaries have labored 


village, Cev 


RATM A LA U N E Y, V il 

Ion, S. Colombo. — " 
leyan Missionaries, 
ho opened a school 
1820. This is- said 
first attempt to 


town, W< 


j Wes- 

Colom- 


Christianity into this idola¬ 
trous place. 

Rawadukda, sometimes call¬ 
ed Choule , large, populous and 
anciently fortified town, W • 
coast. Hind, about 30 miles S. 
Bombay, formerly a Portu¬ 
guese settlement; but now in 
possession of the English. 
Soon after the Portuguese 
carne to this country, they 
commenced a settlement here, 
and built a fort in front of the 
town, nearly 2 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, with lofty wall* 
and numerous towers. Tbi» 
spacious fortification is now 
one uniform cocoa-nut grove* 
spreading a wide, melancholy 
shade over the mouldering 
ruin9 of churches, monaste¬ 
ries, and other splendid edi¬ 
fices—one© the superb man¬ 
sions of a Christian people: 
but now inhabited only by 
loathsome vermin. Within 2 
miles of the same spot, the 
ruins of Mahomedan fortifica¬ 
tions, temples, seraglios, mo¬ 
numents, &c. show *that in 
some former period, another 
empire must *have risen up, 
flourished, and then vanished 
away. 

The inhabitants are mostly 
Hindoos, with a few Jews, and 
a small remnant of Roman 
Catholics. This was formerly 
the residence of St. Francis 
Xavier , who removed from 
this to Goa, in 1640. 

The American Missionaries 
at Bombay have devoted much 
time to distributing Books 
and Tracts, and otherwise la¬ 
boring for the benefit of the 




be the | boring 
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ed a school here, moft partio- 
ularlj for Jewish 'children, 
which consisted of 84 scholars, 
in 1824 ; more than 30 of them 
were Jews. The Missiona¬ 
ries have named this, the An¬ 
dover Schosly $60 haring been 
contributed by benevolent in¬ 
dividuals in Andover, Mass, 
for the support of a Jewish 
school under their direction. 

Raw don, town, iNova Sco¬ 
tia, 40 miles from Halifax.,— 
& prop. G. F. i\ has, for many 
years, supported a Missionary 
here, including Newport ai.d 
Douglas in the held of his h. 
bors. In Rawdon and New¬ 
port are about 3,300 souls.— 
JVw. Twining x M. 

Reds Fountain, or Rede 
Fonttiny Mission-Settlement, 
Little Namaqualand, S. Afri¬ 
ca, about 40 miles from Lily 
Fountain, with which it is 
connected. Mr. Archbell com¬ 
menced this settlement with 
the approbation of the govern¬ 
or, in 1819, among the Bas¬ 
tard Hottentots.-See Lily 

Fountain. • * 

Red River Settlement, 
trading establishment of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, on 
‘Red River, about 50 miles, S. 
its entrance into lake Winni¬ 
peg, defended by Fort Doug¬ 
las. It was formed, in 1812, 
and contains about 700 set¬ 
tlers, beside Canadians and 
Half-breed, who are very nu¬ 
merous. W. Ion. 98°. N. lat. 
49° 40'. 

Mission ; C. M. S. 1820.— 
John Wmsty David T. Jones , 
Ms .—Ge rsrt Hstrhidge and 


wife, School Teachers.la 

1820, Mr. West, Chaplain t» 
the Company, offered his ser¬ 
vices to establish schools a- 
mong the numerous tribes of 
Indians ia the Company’s ter¬ 
ritory, and this Society put 
j£loO at his dispotal for the 
purpose. He immediately o- 
pened a school in this settle¬ 
ment, and found the Indian* 
willing to commit their chil¬ 
dren to his care and instruc¬ 
tion. A school-house, 60 feet 
by 20, has been erected, which 
is also used us a place of wor¬ 
ship. The success of this at¬ 
tempt encouraged the Society 
to send others to his assist¬ 
ance, that he might have op¬ 
portunity to visit other settle¬ 
ments, and adopt similar meas¬ 
ures for the instruction of the 
natives in their vicinity. The 
North-West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies are disposed to 
render every practicable as¬ 
sistance to this benevolent 

enterprise.-See Hudson's 

Bay , North-West Indians . 

Regent’s Town, formerly 
called Hogbroolc , town of lib¬ 
erated negroes, Sierra Leone, 
W. Africa, 5 miles S. S. E. 
Freetown, in a valley near 
the heights of the Sierra Le¬ 
one mountains. Its situation 
is healthy and highly roman¬ 
tic. No loss than 8 mountains, 
covered with evergreen for¬ 
ests, rear their heads, and 
form a chain around the set¬ 
tlement. Streams descend 
from the various cliffs an4 
form a large brook, which runs 
through the middle of the 
town. On tie bank* is a 
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1816, the 


meadow for the cattle belong¬ 
ing to the settlement, which 
is always green* In 1818, 
this then uninhabited spot 
was set apart for the recep¬ 
tion of negroes, delivered from 
slave-ships by the vigilance 
of English cruisers, who hre 
here supported by govern¬ 
ment, till they can be taught 
to earn their own bread. In 
1816, the number amounted 
to 1,100, from 22 different 
tribes, some of them barbar¬ 
ous to an astonishing degree ; 
the mixed multitude speaking 
many different languages, hav¬ 
ing no medium of communi¬ 
cation, except a few words of 
broken English, ail totally 
destitute of principle, disin¬ 
clined to civilization and im¬ 
provement, and addicted to- 
stealing and the worship of 
devils. In 1823, the number 
bad increased to upward of 
2,000. In 1819, the town 
presented 19 streets, regu¬ 
larly laid out. In the midst 
of the habitations, which are 
built of stone, is a large stone 
church, 80 feet by 64. This 
has been five times improved 
and enlarged to accommodate 
the crowds who assemble to 
hear the word of God. 

•Mission ; C. M. S.- -1816. 
—James Lisk and wife, school 
teache rs;— W. Davis, David 
Jfoah, W. Bickersteth , with 
about 40 other N. teachers 



Rev. W.A.B. 
wife were sent 




in 1816, and appointed to this 
station by the colonial gov¬ 
ernment. which was account- 

£6 


able lor their salarie*. They 
soon Obtained a school of 159 
pupil (ffrom the rude maas of 
peopljph the settlement. In 
1817,there were only 12eom- 
munloads, and very few at¬ 
tended; Jlpblic worship. In 
1821, thout one fourth of the 
whole \ population were In. 
communion, and about one 
half were in the habit of at- 
tending morning and evening 
prayers in Jhe church ; beside 
which, the communicants ob¬ 
served family worship. Am 
English captain, who visited 
the town, in 1817 and 1821, 
writes, “In contrasting its 
then condition with the pre¬ 
sent, a must confess a just 
description cannot he given 
without the appearance of ex¬ 
aggeration. The change is so 
visible, that no skeptic, how¬ 
ever hardened, but must con¬ 
fess the hand of the Lord hath 
done it.” About the middle 
of 1822, the communicants 
had increased to 375, and, ia 
the spring of 1823, they a- 
mounted to 450. The whole 
body of the people form one 
industrious and happy com¬ 
munity. The authority of the 
word of God, in connexion 
with Christian discipline, al¬ 
most entirely supersedes the 
necessity of human laws. All 
relics of former superstitions 
are banished, and flagrant 
vice and profaneness are al¬ 
most entirely unknown. The 
converts exert a very com¬ 
manding influence. 

In 1818, a Society was for¬ 
med for the relief of the sick, 
and an auxiliary Missionary 
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, The contributions interior, 
latter had amounted, was ere 
>, to upward of §1,156; Reva 

both, during one year, Rewj 




* chapel 




schools em- 



The Christian Institution^ 
established at Leicester Moun~ 
tom, was removed to this 
place, in 1820, with the design 
of rendering it a seminary, in 
which the most promising 
youths in the colony may be 
educated for Schoolmasters 
and Missionaries to their dif¬ 
ferent tribes. 

Rev. Mr. Johnson died, May 
3, 1823, much esteemed and 
lamented by the community 
around him, and, especially, 
by the many hundreds of the 
•nee moat wretched and de¬ 
graded sons and daughters of 
Africa, whom he has been an 
eminent instrument of bring¬ 
ing out of darkness into mar¬ 
vellous light. 

Reiadea ; «ee JRatofea. 

Re&eegajlee, village, Cey¬ 
lon, about 30 miles from K®rn- 
egalle, within the borders of 
the Kandian Territory, about 
25 miles from the sea, in a 
beautiful and romantic coun¬ 
try, nearly 50 miles from Ne- 
gombo.—The Wesleyan Mu - 
nonaries established a flour¬ 
ishing school here, in 1818, 
which, in the early part of 
1824 , contained about 50 - 
furs. The situation affords op¬ 
portunity for the distribution 
of Books and Tracts to nu¬ 
merous travellers, who are 
••Bft&atly puaing intt the 


Rewary, town, Hind, and 
capital of a clear of the same 
name, 100 miles N. W. Agra.— 
Inayut Messeeh y native, ha« 
labored here with some suc¬ 
cess. 

Rhinostbr Fountain ; see 
HepaibaJu 

Rhio, island and Dutch set¬ 
tlement, near Malacca.—The 
Missionaries in the vicinity 
have usefully distributed Test¬ 
aments and Tracts, especially 
among the numerous Chinese 
inhabitants. In 1819, Mr. 
Slater , during one visit, distri¬ 
buted several hundred, which 
were received with much in¬ 
terest 

Rhonde Isle ; see Isle 

Rhonde. # 

RiAmatura, or Rimatera ; 

same as Rimatara. 

Richmond, town, In this 

Colony of New S. Wales, vis¬ 
ited by the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries. About 1820, a 
Branch of the auxiliary Mis¬ 
sionary Society at Sydney wan 
formed here. 

Riet Fountain, a name 
formerly given to the station* 
now called Grigua Tswn. 

Rimatara : see Raivaivai. 


Rittbnbenk 

mnd . 

River John 
Riviere du 
ry, L. Canada, 
Three River*.- 


Green- 


here, in 1820 


ip, oeigno- 
miles “ W. 
prop. G. F. 
r. Knagg % 
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tlOu, 

Bunco, 

Platt, Ms.—Several of the Lon- 
ion Missionaries) having been 
driven from Gtaheite, com- 

on 

,inl811. 
labored till about 
ittle fruit ; when 
Lord to crown 
their efforts with signal suc¬ 
cess, so that the number of 
scholars in the schools, before 
the close of that year, amount¬ 
ed to nearly 700, and those, 
who had entered their names 
as disciples of Christ, to 362, 
several of whom were hope¬ 
fully renewed. Schools were 
goon after this time, establish¬ 
ed throughout the island, and 
about 20 places have been e- 
racted for Christian worship.. 
In, 1822, the communicants 
exceeded 100. The people, 
like those of the neighboring 
islands, are progressing in the 
arts of civilized life, and the 
knowledge of Christianity. — 
Within a few years, this sta¬ 
tion has been called Roby’s 
Place . For a more particular 
history of this Mission, see 
Otakeite. 

Rodezand, town, Tulbagb 

Africa, about 40 
Cape Town, See 


of Domini- 
situated on a 
the S. W. 
W. Ion, 



miles N. 



ca, W. 




61° 27'. 

Mission ; 
Missionaries 
prosperous 
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the principal 














James CaUs> 
nica. 

Rovapettah 
about 4 miles 
In this village, 

Tripplecane and 
at the distance of 3 miles on 
each side of it, the inhabitants 
are estimated at 40,000*.—“ 
The London and Wesleyan Mis« 
sionaries at Madras have labor¬ 
ed in these places with some 
success. The Wesleyans 
have a chapel at Royapettak. 

Ruggool ; see Bellary . 

Rumakajo, village, Ceram, 
occasionally visited by 
Kam of Amboyna. 

Rurutu, or OheUroa y oncj? 
of the Raivaivai Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, 350 mile* 
E. S. E. Raiatea, and about 40 
from Rimatara —from 18 to 20 
miles in circumference. W. 
Ion. 150° 51'. S. lat. 22° 29'. 

Mission; L. M. S. 1821 
Mahamene , Puna , N. teachersi, 
from Raiatea, with 2 from O- 
faheite.—In the early part of 
1821, the Chief of Rurutu, 
with about 20 of his subjects, 
was providentially cast upon 
the island of Raiatea, where 
they continued several months, 
and were taught the princi¬ 
ples of the Christian religion 
In com 
earnest 

2 exemplary native teachers 

their 

native island. Boon after 
their arrival, the inhabitants 

renounced idola- 
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worship hid been erected, and 
4 Christian teachers were suc- 
cessfullv employed In instruct- 


»ean clothing, and 
•ttired in the most 


manner. 


O' 

gregation could have behaved 


with more 



was 


lug the people. Messrs. Tyer - 
man and Rennet, a deputation 
from the London Society, thus 
describe the condition of the 
people in the same year. <f We 
remained here nearly 2 days, 
during which time, Mr. Ellis 
preached, several times, when 
nearly every individual on the 
island attended, and such an 
attendance on divine worship 
fa usual every Lord’s day, 
and at the weekly services. 
Many of the Chiefs were dress- 
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men, women and cmidren, at¬ 
tended school. Not a vestige 
of idolatry was to be Been.— 
So great a change, effected in 
so short a time, is almost be¬ 
yond credibility; but we wit¬ 
nessed it with our own eyes. 
What hath God wrought!” 

4 Missionary Society has 
been formed, and a church of 
16 natives. 

Rutui; see Maivaivai. 

Rian, or Ryawan ; see 

Burdvsan* 





S. 


Haams ; see Henreepore . 

Sackville, town, New- 
Brunswick.—S. prop. G. F. P. 
has assisted the people here ia 
supporting gospel-ordinances. 

Sadamah’c ; see Dinage - 
psre* 

Badras, town, in the Car¬ 
natic, Hind.—S. prop. G. F. P. 
—The Missionaries of this So¬ 
ciety commenced their labors 
here in the latter part of the 
last century, and have had 
many seals of their ministry. 

Safpragoii, vast and popu- 
lous kingdom, ia Kandy, Cey¬ 


lon, inhabited by a stout and 
healthy race of people, entire¬ 
ly ignorant of God. They 
worship Boodhu, Satan and 
other demons. In 1822, Mr. 
Siers , Baptist Missionary at 
Hangwell, visited this people 
with a view of learning the 
expediency of at tempting Mis 
ionary labors among them. 
Many were desirous that 
schools should be opened, 
which, among such a people. 


tneans 





Sa<ui*aw Bax, large bay* 
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60 miles by 
of lake Huron 

er enters this bay. The ad¬ 
joining territory is very fer¬ 
tile, and was recently purchas¬ 
ed by the United States of 
the Cbippewaya and Ottawas. 
On the peninsula between the 
lakes, Huron and Michigan, 

computed at 
in a state of ig¬ 
norance, vice and wretched¬ 
ness. The different tribes are 
disposed to favor the establish¬ 
ment of schools among them. 
Within a few years, the North¬ 
ern Missionary Society of N. 
T. has made some attempts to 
enlighten and reform them. 
More recently the U. F. M. S. 
has contemplated a Mission to 
the Indians in the vicinity of 
the bay. 

Sahebounj, principal town, 
in the district of Jessore, 
Hind, about 80 miles E. N. E. 

Calcutta. 

Mission; B. M. 

Thomas , Portuguese, coun¬ 
try-born, M. with 6 native as¬ 
sistants.-— In 1817, this be¬ 
came the seat of the Mission 
but the Missionaries are in¬ 
dy employed in sow- 
seed of the Word io 
numerous, populous vil¬ 
lages iQ the district, which is 
springing up and bearing fruit 
iinto everlastiug life. As ear¬ 
ly as 1113, Mr. Thomas stated¬ 
ly labored in the district, and, 
for nearly 10 years previous 

Missionaries 

la¬ 
bored here and in the vicinity, 
with much success, and form¬ 
ed a church, which consists of 

* 6 * 
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80 members, inhabiting 
10 different villages. In 4 of 
these the Lord’s supper is reg¬ 
ularly 
sive 

hoped, may ere long become 
the centre of a distinct socie¬ 
ty, Nearly half of the mem 
hers reside at 
a new village 
for their 

bout 5 miles fromSahebgunj 

Sahoody, town. Hind* 
Burdwan.—The Church 
sionaries at Burdwan have re¬ 
cently opened a Bengalee 
school here, 

St. Andrew, parish, on E. 

side, Grenada* VV. IndieB, con¬ 
taining 39 estates, and about 
5,000 negroes.—The Wesley¬ 
an Missionaries have recently 
commenced their labors here. 

S,t. Andrews, town, Li. Can¬ 
ada, where the S. prop. G. F. 
P. stationed Rev. J, Abbot , io 
1818. 

St. Andrews, commerciaF 
town, New- Brunswick, on a 
peninsula, in Passamaquoddy 
bay. Population, about 1,000. 

Mission ; S. prop. G, F. P.— 
Rev. Samuel Andrews died at 
this station, September 1818, 
after having faithfully labored 
in the service of his Master, 
more than 50 years, 

St. Anne, flourishing town 
in a populous parish of the 
«ame ^ name, Jamaica, on St, 
Anne’s Bay 
from Montego Bay 


% 
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Whitehouse , M,—A society of 
20 members was formed, in 
1820, and more recently a 

een stationed 















here. The prospects 
fulneii at this infant 
are encouraging. W 
circuit of 9 miles are 
places where Missions 
permitted to labor; i 
lemont , Dry Harbor 



iz. Bel- 
, Ocho- 



The Magistrates favor the 


Mission. 

St. Armand, town, L. Can¬ 
ada, on Misisque bay, 40 miles 
8, E. Montreal. Population, 
2,500.—The S. prop. G. F. P. 
and W. M. S. have supported 
Missionaries here. The Wes- 
leyans had 163 members, in 
1822.— James Booths M. 

St. Augustine’s Bav, on S. 
W. coast of Madagascar.— 
The Wesley anMethodists have 
recently commenced a Mis¬ 
sion in the vicinity of the bay. 

St. Bartholomew, one of 
the Caribee islands, W. Indies, 
25 miles N. St. Christopher— 
about 20 miles in circuit, sur¬ 
rounded by rocks, and difficult 
of access. The only port is on 
the W. feide of the island, near 
Gustav ia, or St Bartholomew, 
the principal town. The cli¬ 
mate is generally healthy.— 
Hurricanes prevail from the 
middle of July till the middle 
©fOctuber. The island is in¬ 
habited by Swedes^ English , 
Dutch . Americans and Jews , 
and French planters. The 
town of St. Bartholomew con¬ 
tains between 4 and 5,000 in¬ 
habitants. In 1785, it was 
ceded by France to Sweden ; 
since which time, the popula¬ 
tion hm rapidly increased. 

•Mission ; W. M. S. 1788,— 
John Hirti> M.—In the early 


part of 1824, the Mission was 
in a prosperous state, In the 
schools were more than 100 
scholars, and about 400 mem¬ 
bers in Society. In 1819, an 

was formed, which promises 


since 


efficient aid tof the Mission.— 
In the auturnn of 1821, the 
Mission-house and chapel were 
completely destroyed by a 
hurricane; but have since 
been rebuilt. The Governor 
patronizes the Mission. 

St. Christina ; see Chris - 
tines . 

St. Christopher, or St. 
Kitty one the Caribee islands, 
W. Indies, N. W. ' Antigua 
and Nevis, from the latter of 
which, it is separated by a nar¬ 
row strait. The island is 20 
miles long and 7 broad. It is 
watered by numerous streams, 
which descend from high, bar¬ 
ren mountains in the interior. 
The plains are very fertile, 
producing in some parts, 8,000 
lbs. of sugar to the acre, which 
is the principal article of ex¬ 
port.—The natural strength 
of the island is such, that a 
garrison of 2,000 effective 
troops would render it impreg¬ 
nable to a formidable invasion. 
It was first discovered, in 1493, 
by Columbus, who galte it his 
own Christian name. The 
first English settlement was 
formed, in 1620. For several 
years, the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants lived on friendly tern* 
with the settlers, and supplied 


• % 


inhabit- 
v term* 


them with provisions, till 
planters seized their land 
After a «erere conflict. 



re conflict, in 
of the Caribees 
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were innumaniy muraerea, j 
they were driven from the isl- j 
and. It was m the possession 1 
of the French and English, | 
alternately, till 1763, when it ) 
was permanently restored to 
'•Great Britain, Chief towns, ) 
Basse Terre and'San dy Point. 
Inhabitants 20,000, a large 
proportion of whom are slaves ) 
and colored people. The N. ) 
point lies in W. Ion. 62° 47'. ! 
N. lat. 17° 27'. | 

Mission ;—The U. B. com- ) 
roenced a Mission here, in j 
1774; which, for several years, 
was very unpromising; but is 
now among their most flour¬ 
ishing Stations. From 1779, 
to 1809, a period of about 30 
years, no less than 3,683 per- | 
sons were baptized ; since 
which time, the Mission has 
continued prosperous. Their 
report for 1823, stated that 
225 had been baptized or ad¬ 
mitted to communion during 
the year,— Sauter, Johansen , 
Wright, Ms. 

W.M.&—In 1787, Dr. 

Coke commenced a mission 
here, with flattering tokens of 
approbation from the inhabi¬ 
tants. A society was imme¬ 
diately formed, and the mis¬ 
sion has generally prospered, 
notwithstanding occasional 
interruptions from lawless 
mobs. For more than 20 
years, the average number of 
members has exeeeded 2 , 000 . 
In 1823, there were 30 white, 
and 2,514 black members in 
society, about 1000 of whom 
are communicants. The Mis- 
sionaries visit a large number 
of eatateij and have 8 chapels 





T. Morgan, 
faggs, Ms, 
for the cott'- 


version of the W. India alave§ 9 
employ! Rev. J. U, Pember¬ 
ton as a Missionary here, who 
has a society of about 250 
colored people. 

In into, the Christian Aux¬ 
iliary Missionary Society, for 
St. Christopher, was formed 
by the most respectable in¬ 
habitants, to aid the Mission¬ 
ary Societies in England in 
disseminating the Gospel. 

In February, 1824, the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary Society was 
formed at Basse Terre; branch 
Societies were also formed at 
Old Road and Sandy Point, 
the collections to which a- 
mounted to $475. 

These Missions have been 
eminently useful to the slaves 
[ and colored people for whom 
they were designed.—Se# 
Basse Terre , Bethesda, Deep 
Bay , Old Road , Sandy Pointy 
and Nicholas Town* 

St. Croix, or Santa Crux, 
one of the three Danish isl¬ 
ands, belonging to the Virgin 
group, W. Indies, about 15 
miles E. St. Thomas, The 
whole island is almost a level, 
and the soil uncommonly fer¬ 
tile. . It has many valuable 
cotton and sugar-plantations. 
In 1796, there were about 
28,800 inhabitants, 25,400 of 
whom were slaves. 

Mission ; U. B.—In 1733, 
a company at Copenhagen, 
having purchased the island, 
employed 14 of the United, 
Brethrea to superintend the 
plantations. After a long and 




perilous voyage, they arrived 
at St. Croix, in the summer 
of 1774; but soon fell sick, 
mod, in a ibort time, 10 of 
them died. Others were sent 
to supply their places; but 
their labors were attended 
with little effect In 1739, 
•Albania J. Feder and Chris¬ 
tian G, Israel went out from 
Europe to join this mission. 
The former was drowned on 
his passage, and the latter 
labored, 4 years, with great 
success. From this period, 
the island was left destitute, 
till 1753; when the Mission 
was again renewed by Rev. 
George Ohneberg, It soon 
became a flourishing station, 
under the patronage of the 
Danish government, and has 
continued to prosper. From 
the commencement of the 
Mission to 1788,6,160 negroes 
had been baptized. In 1812, 
there were 8,443 baptized ne¬ 
groes, and 2,608 communi¬ 
cants. Since this time, fre¬ 
quent additions have been 
made to the church and soci¬ 
ety. The Brethren have now 
3 large congregations and 8 
Missionaries on the island. — 
Eoenhof, Damns, Goetz, Jung - 
man, Mueller, Schurmann, Sy - 
hr edit, Wted, Ms.— See Frie- 
densbergj Friedsnstkal, Frie - 


St. David; see St Stephen . 

St. Domingo ; see Hayti . 

St. Eustatius, or St, Eu 
statia, one of the Caribee 
Islands, W. Indies, 10 miles 
N.W. St. Christophers, be- 
longring to the Dutch. It is 
nearly 30 miles in cirenitt 


and hai the appearance of a 
huge pyramidal rock, rising 
out of the sea. By the in¬ 
dustry of its possessors, it bat 
been rendered, om of the 
finest and most valuable of 
the Caribees, being a rich 
store-house for all European 
commodities. Tobacco is the 
principal article of export, 
and is cultivated to the top of 
the mountain, which termi¬ 
nates in a plain surrounded, 
with woods, having a hollow 
in the middle, that serves at 
a den for wild beasts. The 
island was first settled about 
1660. It has but one landing 
place, which has been ren¬ 
dered almost impregnable by 
nature and art.—From 1801 
to 1814, it was in the posses¬ 
sion of the English. Inhabi¬ 
tants, 20,000, of whom 5,000 
are whites.—W. Ion. 63° 8'. 
N. lat. 17° SO'. 

Mission; W, M. S—7*. 
Truscott, M.—In 1788, Dr. 
Coke attempted to establish a 
Mission on this island; but 
was not permitted to preach. 
He instructed the negroes, a 
short time, in private, and 
then left the island. The 
next year, he made a second 
attempt; but was again de¬ 
feated and threatened with 
Imprisonment. During a pe¬ 
riod of about 20 years, the 
Methodists made several un¬ 
successful attempts to settle 
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erated their 
small society 
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•ty of 248 members, and a 
school of more than 100 chil¬ 
dren. In 1823, the*Missiona¬ 
ry preached in several differ¬ 
ent places, to large and at¬ 
tentive congregations, had a 
flourishing society of 227 
members, and superintended 
schools of about 160 children. 
The Mission is now patroniz¬ 
ed by the Governor. 

St. Francis, or Abenaki*, 
tribe of %beut 400 Indians, L. 
Canada, at the mouth of St 
Francis river.— T. Annance , 
educated at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, and though a Catholic, 
has been, for several years 
industriously employed in in¬ 
structing the youth of his 
tribe. In 1824, he had a sab¬ 
bath-school of 19 scholars. 
Within a few year*, % females 
of this tribe were insisted in 
obtaining a knowledge of the 
English language by the So¬ 
ciety for propagating the Gos¬ 
pel among the Indians and 
others in N. America. They 
were committed to the care 
of Rev. Mr. Noyes of Need¬ 
ham, Mass, and returned, in 
1822. 

St. George, town and capi¬ 
tal of the island, Grenada, 
situated on a spacious bay, on 
the S. W. side of the island. 
It possesses one of the safest 
and most commodious harbors 
in the English W. Indies. It 
is built chiefly of brick, and 
makes a handsome appear¬ 
ance. The town is divided 
into two parts by a ridge run¬ 
ning* to the sea. On the ridge 
stands the church, and on the 
promontory above, is a large 


old fort, probably built by the 
first French inhabitants, large 
enough to accommodate aa 
entire regiment. W. Ion. 61* 
31'. N. lat. 12° 4'. 

Mission W. M. S. 1788.— 
This mission was at first at¬ 
tended with considerable em¬ 
barrassment, owing to the 
prejudices of the people; but 
the cloud has, in a measure, 
dispersed, and the beneficial 
effects of the Mission begin to 
be manifest among the slaves. 
A new, larger chapel has been 
erected, toward which the in¬ 
habitants contributed liberal¬ 
ly. The Missionaries at tbi» 
station visit several large es¬ 
tates beside the village of 
Gougave, and, once a quarter, 
the Isle Rhonde. m The chapel 
is well attended % all classes 
of people. Sabbath-schools 
have been established for the 
benefit of the slaves, who have 
no other means of instruction. 
In the early part of 1824, a 
gracious revival was experi¬ 
enced at this station. 

St. George's Mount, set¬ 
tlement on the island Tobago; 
where the Wesleyan Mission¬ 
aries opened a chapel, in 1823. 

St. Jago, or Santiago ; sec 
ChMu 

St. Jan, or St. John , one of 
the Virgin Islands, W. Indies, 
about 36 miles E. Porto Rico. 
Schaefer, Gloeckler , Kleint, 
BlUs, Ms.—See Bethany , Em- 
mans. 

St. John, capital of the 
island Antigua, situated in & 
parish of the »am« name, on 
the W. coast. It ha* a good 

1 fortified aad 


UiCiitized bv 








carries on an 
Inhabitant!, i 
W, Ion, 62° 9 


extensive trade. 
rom.10 to 15,000. 
. N. lat. 17° 4'. 


Mission; U. B.— -Procop, 
Richter , Robins , Ms.—I q 1756, 
Samuel Isles obtained permis¬ 
sion to instruct the negroes 
on the island of Antigua, 
where he labored with good 
success for about 8 years. In 
1761, a temporary church tvas 
erected here, and several ne¬ 
groes baptized. After the 
death of Mr. Isles, in conse¬ 
quence of opposition, the mis- 
iiion languished, and from the 
commencement to the open¬ 
ing of the new chapel, in 1773 , 
only 295 persons were bap¬ 
tized. Since then, prejudices 
against instructing slaves 
have been wearing away, and 
ii general revival has been 
realized. A Sabbath-school 
of 80 children was opened in 
1810, which contained 600 
pupils. In 1809, the congre¬ 
gation consisted of 6,854 mem* 
hers, 2,878 of whom were 
communicants. The mission 
has continued to prosper. The 
report for 1823, stated that, 
during the year, 408 adult 
negroes had been baptized, 
or received into the congre¬ 
gation. On the 11th of July 
of the same year, the breth¬ 
ren celebrated the 50th anni¬ 
versary of the opening of the 
chapel. During the 50 years, 
since its consecration, 16,099 
negroes had been baptized 
and admitted into the congre¬ 
gation, and 35 brethren and 
35 sisters had been employed 
as missionaries, 15 of whom 
had died on the island. 


VV. M. a—In 1786, Dr. 
Cofce, with 3 Missionaries, 
commenced a mission here, 
which has been subject to 
many variations; but has gen¬ 
erally prospered. It is the 
oldest, and has been one of 
the most successful of the 
Wesleyan missions in the W. 
Indies. They have a chapel, 
which will accommodate 5,060 
people. Id 1821, they had a- 
bout 500 children under in¬ 
struction. The same year am 
auxiliary Missionary Society 
was formed. 

Society for the conversion 
of W. India Slaves. —James 

Curtin , B. Luckock , Ms.- 

Mr. Curtin reports, in 1823, 
that on 57 estates, where there 
were 10,212 slaves, he had 
baptized 1,318, and that in 
the town, of St. John, con¬ 
taining 2,200 slaves, be had 
baptized 940. He had been 
several years on the station, 
and had instructed between 
7 and 8,000 negroes in the 
truths of the Christian relig¬ 
ion. A sabbath and a day- 
school had been established. 

A Society was formed, in 
1815, styled, “The distressed 
Female’s Friend,” for the pur- 
pose of educating indigent 
female children, and training 
them to habits of industry. 
It originated among a few, 
pious females of color. In 
1821, 14 children were sup¬ 
ported by the Society. 

St. John, city, New Bruns¬ 
wick, on the river St. John, 
3 miles from the bay of Fun- 
dy. It is a well built, com- 
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St, John 



F. P. 
for a long 
ionary here, 
for the sup- 
teachers, 
capital of New- 
on Eh coast of the 
1815, it contained 
,v,J0 souls. In 1816 
and 1817 almost all the build¬ 
ings were burnt. 

The London and Wesleyan 
Missionaries have labored here 
with success. In 1822, the 
Wesley ans had 72 members 
in this district.— John Walsh> 

M. 

St. John, town, Nova Sco¬ 
tia.—The Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dists had 145 members here, 

in 1822 .—Robert Alder , M. 

St. John, town, L. Canada. 
—S. prop. G. F. P. stationed 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin here in 
1811. 

St. John ; see Prince Ed - 












St. Joseph, town on the W. 
side of Dominica, S. Prince 
Rupert’s Bay. 

S.—About 
was sta¬ 
tioned here in compliance 
with the request of slave pro¬ 
prietors for the benefit of the 
negroes on the contiguous es¬ 
tates, A small society has 
been formed, and 
tahlished. 

St. Joseph i sec 




St, Kitt; see 

pktr . 

St. Louts ; see 
St. Louis; see 
. St. Lucia, 

India islands, N. 

B. Ion, between 
N. lat. between 
Population, estimated at 1 
000 . 

Mission; W. M. S. 1822. 

W. Squire , M.—A small soci¬ 
ety has been formed. 

St. Marc ; see Hayti. 

St. Martin, island W. In¬ 
dies, N. St. Bartholomew, 15 
miles long and 12 broad. W. 
Ion. 63°. N. lat. 18° 5'. 

Mission ; W. M. S. 1818 .— 
T\ Pennock) M.:—The Mission¬ 
ary preaches to attentive con¬ 
gregations in different parts 
of the island. In 1823, his 
society consisted of 148 mem¬ 
bers. In the schools, more 
than 100 children were in¬ 
structed. 

St. Mart, small island at 
the mouth of the Gambia, W, 
Africa, "separated from the 
main land by a creek, be¬ 
tween 13° and 14° N. lat. The 
inhabitants are from different 
parts of the continent, and 
many from the heart of 
ca. The island is wel 
ed for commerce, and 
tlement is flourishing, 
urst is the principal town 
See Balhursty Mandanaree, 

St. Mary’s Falls 
Sault de St. Marie . 

St. Stephe: 

Brunswick, on 

which is navigable to town for 
ships. The village contains 
a church and an academy. 
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The 

hare labored here and in the 

Mem- 

m 1822, including 1 St* 
■Duncan JdcColl^ 
M. 

St. Thomas, principal of the 
Virgin Islands, W. Indies, a* 
bout 18 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, under the authority of 
the Danes. It has a commo¬ 
dious harbor, and is a place of 
considerable trade. A great 
portion of the population are 



• Mission; U. B. 1732. Hohe , 
Sparmeyer , Jtfae/tr, Huener- 
btin , Jung , Ms. —The Breth¬ 
ren viewing, with emotions of 
pity, the miseries of the neg¬ 
lected negroes of the W. In¬ 
dies, dispatched two of their 
number, Rev. Leonard Dober 
and Rev. David Nitschman, 
for this island, who arrived, 
in 1732. Such was their de¬ 
votedness to this enterprise, 
that having heard that no 
communication or intercourse 
could be had with the slaves, 
unless they themselves were 
slaves, they went with a full 
determination to sell them¬ 
selves into bondage, that they 
might have an opportunity of 
teaching the poor Africans 
the way of deliverance from 
the captivity of sin and eatan. 
Though this sacrifice was not 
required, sacrifices little less 
painful were submitted to, for 
many years; but after en¬ 
countering many hardships 
and discouragements, and fi¬ 
ve n imprisonment itself, they 

to reap the fruit 



—4» ss&. 

ot their toil and perseverance- 








congrega¬ 
tions consisted of nearly 1,000 

eagerness 
More than 
100 they baptized yearly.*—* 
The proprietors of the island, 
who had strenuously opposed 
all efforts to enlighten the ne¬ 
groes, now acknowledged the 
happy 

ren’s labors on 
encouraged their 
on the means of 
Missionaries established them¬ 
selves at two different placer 
on the island, called JVew- 
Herrnkut and Nit sky ; where 
they have chapels and other 
accommodations for the mis¬ 
sion. In 1812, the baptized, 
at New-Herrnhut, amounted 
to 1,009 ; the communicants, 
to 430 . At Niesky, baptized, 
1,276; communicants, 75jB. In 
1823, the mission was in a 
flourishing state. 

St. Thomas’ Mount, town. 
Hind, near Madras—where 
different Missionaries 
successfully labored. 

St. Thome, large ana pop¬ 
ulous village, Hind, about a 
mile from Madras. Beside the 
numerous natives, there are 
many descendants of the Por¬ 
tuguese, who settled here, 
more than 2 centuries ago. 
It is the residence of a Romish 
bishop, and contains a cathe¬ 
dral and several churches ; 
tbe rich endowments of which 
support 
priests.—See 

St. Vincent, island. W. In¬ 
dies, S. St. Lucie and W. Bar- 

miles long an4 
rough and 
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an mae penaens 
Le, called Carai- 
3 mostly Roman 
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Mission ; W. M. S, 1787.—- 
W. J. Shrewsbury, T. Payne , 
John Pope , Joseph Fletcher , 
Ms.—Mr. Clarke , who accom¬ 
panied Dr. Coke to the W. In¬ 
dies, commenced a Mission on 
this island by opening a school 
among the Caraibes, and the 
Legislature gave an estate for 
the support of the institution ; 
hut the Catholic Priests soon 
excited a jealousy among the 
people, which rendered it ne¬ 
cessary to relinquish the Mis¬ 
sion. Among the negroes, 
they were more successful, 
and soon collected a flourish¬ 
ing society. In 1793, the Co¬ 
lonial Government passed an 
act prohibiting the Missiona¬ 
ries preaching to the negroes, 
under the penalty of a fine for 
the first transgression, corpo¬ 
ral punishment, and banish¬ 
ment, for the second, and 
death for the third. This re¬ 
striction was, however, of 
short duration ; as the king of 
England disallowed the act as 
inconsistent with the princi¬ 
ples of toleration. Since that 
period,no material impediment 
lias been thrown in the way of 
the Mission. For more than 20 
years, the average number in 
Society has exceeded 2,200. 
In 1823, there were 2,904. — 




preach In 
island to 
They have 



chapels at mou, Cbateau- 
bellair, Layou , Kingston , Pri ra¬ 
ce’# Toten, Mount Young and 
Union.—Sabbath-Schools have 
been established,and consider¬ 
able attention paid to the ri¬ 
sing generation. The Mis¬ 
sionaries have also extended 
their labors to the Granadine 
Islands , a cluster of small isl¬ 
ands within the government 
of St. Vincent, including sev¬ 
eral cotton and sugar-estates, 
ob which are about 2,000 
slaves. They are Bequia , 
Cannonan, Isle a Quatre, Mus- 
tique, and Union Island . It is 
designed to send a Missionary 
to St. Vincent to labor exclu¬ 
sively on these islands. 

Sakhauwotun q ; see Kau- 
naumeek 

Salatiga, town, on the isl¬ 
and Java, about 40 miles in¬ 
land from Samarang. *The 
inhabitants are less attached 
to the doctrines of Mahomed 
than in many other parts of 
the island, who are sunk in 
apathy and indifference. 

Mission; B. M. S. 1822.— 
Gottlob Bruckner, M.—In 1814^ 
Mr. B. commenced his labors 
at Samarang, under the Lon¬ 
don Society; but soon joined 
the Baptists, and owing to the 
unhealtbiness of the situation, 
and the want of success, he 
removed to this places in 1822, 
He has translated the New- 
Testament, and some Tracts 
on Christian doctrine into tho 
Javanese language. The po¬ 
pulation for whose benefit thi* 

# /j 
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translation is 
puted §t 2,000,000. A print¬ 
ing press has been forwarded 
to BeocooJeo to aid Mr. Bruck¬ 
ner in big zealous efforts to 
give the gospel to the natives. 
Salem, settlement of new 

district, 
S. Africa, in a 
, on Bosque 
iles from Graham's 
about 30 from Bath¬ 
urst, and 100 from Algoa Bay. 

Mission; W. M. S. 1820. 
Stephen Kay , S. Young, Ms,-—* 
W. //. Matthews, Sm.— Messrs. 
W. Shaw and W. Threlfalt, 
commenced this mission for 
the benefit of the settlers and 
the neighboring Hottentots. 
In 1822, a revival of religion 
strengthened their hands and 
encouraged their hearts. Mr. 
Matthews superintends an in¬ 
teresting sabbath-school, and 
instructs a common school, 
with a salary from the Colo¬ 
nial Government. A chapel 
was opened, Dec. 31, 1822. 

8 alem ; see Onadenhutten . 

Salkee, village, Hind, op¬ 
posite Calcutta.—The labors 
of Missionaries, and, especial¬ 
ly, of a native, have been 
highly useful here. 

Salsette, British island on 
W. coast, .Hind, situated N. 

which it is se- 
narrow strait, 
is a causeway. 
The island is about 18 miles 

, and is very 
about 200 yards 
from the continent. Popula¬ 
tion, about 60,000, chiefly 
Hindoos. Parsees, Jews and 
Portuguese are numerous. 










tal, and is 
mission-house 

—See 

•, viumwKo, i annafu 
Samarang, fortified town, 
Java, on N. E. coast. It is 
the principal town on the isl¬ 
and, except E 
miles E. Batavia. 

40'. S. lat. 6° 87'. 

Mission ; see 
Sanderaptady 

w 

quebar . 

Sanduskt, river, Ohio, 
which, after a N. W, course 
of 80 miles, runs* into San¬ 
dusky bay in lake Erie. It is 
navigable about 18 miles. Its 
banks are inhabited by tribe* 
of Indians, whose temporal 
and spiritual good the United 
Brethren sought to promote, 
about 1781 ; but their trials 
and discouragements were nu¬ 
merous, and little was effect¬ 
ed. They again made an at¬ 
tempt, in 1804 ; but little 
success attended their devot¬ 
ed labors. —See Lower San¬ 
dusky, Upper Sandusky . 

Sandwich, town, capital of 
Essex co. Up. Canada, on De¬ 
troit river, 2 miles below De¬ 
troit. Here is a church for 
Roman Catholics, and another 
for Episcopalians. 

Mission ; S, prop 
—Richard Pollard , 

P. was stationed here, 
but relinquished the 
while the American army oc¬ 
cupied the town, and that 
part of Canada. 
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ed by 

They extend 
W, N, W 

tween W. Ion. 154° 55' and 
160° iS'; and N. lat. 18° 50' 

Owhyhee being 
island, and 
western. The 
the extreme parts 
is about 390 miles. Owhyhee 
is 97 miles in length by 78 in 
breadth; Mawee , 48 by 29 ; 
Tahoorowa , 11 by 8; Rania , 
17 by 9; Morotoi , 40 by 7 ; 
Woahoo , 46 by 23; Atooi , 33 
by 28 ; Oneehow , 20 by 7 ; 
Takoora and Morotinnee are 
uninhabited,* and Reehoua is 
of little note. The following 
are the distances, in English 
miles, and the bearings from 
Owhyhee. Jtfoicee, 30 N. W. 
— Tahoorowa , 38 W. N. W.— 
JUorotoiy 75 N. W.— Woahoo, 
130 W. N. W.—Atooi, 250 
W. N. W. The climate is 
salubrious, and the soil fer¬ 
tile. 

The population of these isl¬ 
ands has been estimated at 
400,000. According to this 
estimate, Owhyhee has 150,000 
*—Jfoteee, 65,400— Woahoo, 
60,200 — Atooi, 54,000— Jtforo- 
toi , 36,000— Ranai , 20.400-0- 
mehow , 10,000-i?eeAoua,4,000, 
The Missionaries compute the 

opulation at about 
and Owhyhee at 85,- 

000. 

The inhabitants are hardy 
and industrious, of a complex¬ 
ion considerably, darker than 
the Otaheitans; and, though 
very civil and friendly, much 
less ii 

than their southern nei 









their 
war- 

* jfc V ' 

cloaks and helmets, in dying 
their calabashes and printing 
their cloth 
perior 

^ W %*# «r 

neatness; but in their houses, 
and the fabrication of their 
cloth, they are inferior to the 
natives of the Southern Islands. 
The similarity of their fea¬ 
tures, habits, traditions and 
language, to those of the na¬ 
tives of N. Zealand, the Mar¬ 
quesas, Society and Friendly 
Islands, affords very convinc¬ 
ing proof that , they were ori¬ 
ginally one nation, or emigrat¬ 
ed from the same country and 
people. 

Religion. —Till recently the 
inhabitants of these islands 
were gross idolaters. The 
Taboo system had been in op¬ 
eration, and most rigidly ob¬ 
served, thousands of years. 
By this every thing was pro¬ 
hibited, which was contrary to 
the will of the king. It per¬ 
petually interdicted certain 
kinds of food. Women were 
utterly forbidden to eat pork 
and plantains, two very im¬ 
portant articles in these isl¬ 
ands; or to eat with the men, 
or food cooked by the same 
fire. It prohibited the doin 
of certain things 
days ; as at the new 
and quarters, whe 
was in the morai , performing 
the various mummeries of idol¬ 
atry, women were forbidden 
to go 
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exposed the 
punishment 


The morals, 



to the 
to this 





cred inciosures, formed by a 
sort of fence, and were places, 
where human sacrifices were 
formerly practised. Before 
these inclosures, stood the i- 
dots, from 3 to 14 feet high, 
most fantastically decorated, 
while the upper part was carv¬ 
ed into a hideous resemblance 
of the human face! To these 
idols expensive sacrifices were 
constantly offered, and, on 
certain occasions, the high 
priest was permitted to require 
and designate human victims ! 
But it affords relief to the be¬ 
nevolent mind to remember 
that this is the story of former 
days. In the early part of 
November, 1819, only a few 
days,, after the first Missiona¬ 
ries to, these islands, sailed 
from Boston, the charm was 
broken, and the work of de- 
s(.ruction commenced, in O- 
wbyhee, by tbe order of the 
young king, who succeeded 
his father, a few months be¬ 
fore. About tbe 25th of the 
tame month, the king’s orders 

tbe monuments of 
were dispatched to 
Woahoo and Atooi, which 
were promptly obeyed. In A- 
tooi, the morais and the con- 

with the 
on nre, the first 
evening after the order arriv¬ 
ed, The same was done in all 


change 










This 

teems to have 
in the providence 







idols for 



consequence of frequent intel- 

improving state 
.ander*, since 
worship of 
t* God; 

and, before the Missionaries 
arrived, many were wishing to 
enjoy similar means of instruc¬ 
tion; but still they had no just 
knowledge of God, of Christ 
and of salvation. The spell 
of diabolical enchantment was 
broken, the priests, having 
lost their proud and tyrannical 
preeminence, deserted their 
altars of abomination, the in¬ 
veterate custom* of 3,0<M1 
years were abolished, and the 
people were left without the 
forms of any religion, anxious¬ 
ly looking for a substitute 
through the gross darkness in 
which they were enveloped. 
Thus the Lord pro pared the 
way for the introduction of 
the Gospel into these islands. 

•Mission; A. B. C. F. 
1820 . —In tracing the event 
which seem to have led to 
establishment of this Mission, 
in the mysterious Providence 
of God, we are called to record 
one of those exterminating 
wars, which have often almost 
desolated these islands, when 
Henry Obookiah , a native of 
Owhyhee, at the age of about 
10 or 12 years, was made an 
orphan, and left almost friend¬ 
less on these inhospitable 
shores. In thit forlorn condi¬ 
tion, after a few years, he was 
noticed by an American eap- 

and Thom - 
to sail for 
landed at New 
Con. in the autumn of 
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1809, where 


College 
wards i 


they were noti- 
Btudcots of Yale 
iory was after- 
cted bv that de¬ 


voted servant of God, and zeal¬ 
ous friend of Missions, Rev. 
S. J. Mills, who conceived the 
plan of educating him as a 
Missionary to his native isl¬ 
and, and look efficient meas¬ 
ures to accomplish his benev¬ 
olent designs. Soon, others 
were found from these and 
other heathen lands, which 
gave rise to the Foreign Mis¬ 
sion School, at Cornwall, and 
subsequently to this Mission. 
Henry soon became decidedly 
pious and strongly advocated 
a Mission to his benighted 
countrymen, in which he most 
ardently longed to engage ; 
but it was ordered otherwise. 
He died at Cornwall, Feb. 17, 
1818, and the high raised hopes 
of the church that he would 
soon become a faithful and a- 
ble witness for the truth a- 
mong his countrymen were 
buried with his dust; but “his 
mantle fell” upon others, and 
the Missionaries sailed from 
Boston, Oct. 23, 1819, and ar¬ 
rived off Owhyhee, March 30, 
1820; viz. Hiram Bingham , 
Asa Thurston , Ms.—Thomas 
Holman , Physician ; Daniel 
Chamberlain , Agriculturalist; 
Samuel Whitney , Mechanic 
and Sm, and Samuel Buggies ', 
8 m* since licensed preach¬ 
ers ; Elisha Loomis , Printer 
and Sm.—all married. Mr. 
Chamberlain had 5 children. 
The following Natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, having been 
•incited at the Foreign Mis¬ 


sion School, Cornwall, Con. 
sailed with the Missionaries, 
as teachers ; viz. John Ho - 
nooree , and Thomas Hopoo of 
Owhyhee, Wm. Tennooe of 
A tooi, and George P. Tamo - 
ree, son of the king of A tooi 

and Oneehow. These were 

\ 

organized into a church, pre¬ 
vious to their embarkation, 
xcept the young king. Not 
long after their arrival, the 
Missionaries were called to 
the painful duty of withdraw¬ 
ing their fellowship from Dr. 
Holman and Wm. Tennooe ; 
and Dr. Holman returned to 
America, soon after. Mr. 
Chamberlain returned, in 1823, 
with the approbation of the 
Missionaries and of the Board. 
George Sandwich , native of 
these islands, having been ed¬ 
ucated at Cornwall, and, for 
some time, hopefully pious, 
sailed as an assistant, Nov. 
1820. These Missionaries 
were very cordially received 
by the natives, and immedi¬ 
ately engaged in the appropri¬ 
ate duties of the Mission.—- 
They found the encourage¬ 
ment so great, that they sent 
an urgent request to the 
Board for additional laborers. 
Accordingly the following Mis¬ 
sionaries embarked at New- 
Haven, Nov. 19, 1822; Wm . 
Richards , Charles S . Stewart, 
Artemas Bishop , Ms. — Joseph 
Goodrich , Japies Ely , licensed 
preachers ; Abraham Blatche - 
ly, physician ; alt married 
Levi Chamheriain . of sec¬ 

ular concerns and As. M.— 


having been I Stephen Popohee , native of the 
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and Koop 
Sandwich J 
If pious; J 
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natives of the 
is, all hopeful* 
f Stockton , col- 
icher. These 
ived, April 27, 


In April, 1822, Rev. Daniel 
Tyerman , and George Bennei , 
Esq. the deputation of the 
London Society to the Mis¬ 
sions in the South Sea Islands, 
and Rev. Wm, Ellis, with 2 
pious Otaheiteans and their 
wive*, visited these Missiona¬ 
ries, and the result was the 
establishment of Mr. Ellis and 
the natives on these islands. 
After rendering very import¬ 
ant aid to the Mission, during 
a stay of more than 4 months, 
Mr. Ellis returned with the 
deputation to the Society Isl¬ 
ands, where he had labored 
about 6 years, and joined this 
Mission with his family, Feb. 
5, 1823, still patronized by the 
London Society. 

These islands open a wide 
and interesting field for Mis¬ 
sionary enterprise, and a very 
desirable progress has been 
made toward the accomplish¬ 
ment of those benevolent de¬ 
signs, which the Missionaries 
and their Patrons have in 


letter of the Mis¬ 
ted, May 24, 1823, 
g review of the 
riven, “God has 
?ide<| kindly for 
. It has hitherto 
ticafly the child of 
rocked in the era- 



has enjoyed 
a kind" and. 


new. 
In a 


a, i. 



'the following 


m « 


this Mission 
'been empha. 
providence, 
die of faith 
though not 1 


the presence of a kind and 
faithful Parent. 

“If we trace the history of 
the Mission from the wander* 
logs of the friendless orphan 
Obookiah, pass by his early 
grave and the Foreign Mis¬ 
sion-School at Cornwall, thro 5 
the interesting scenes at Go¬ 
shen and Hartford, and at Bos¬ 
ton, where the little band wai 
organized, and where the af¬ 
fectionate voice and the welt 
directed pen of Worcester’s 
wisdom cheered and guided 
and impelled it onward;—if 
we trace its path over the 
mighty waters, and witness its 
auspicious reception;—if we 
call to mind the downfall of 
idols and the vanishing of the 
taboo system,—the issuing the 
first elementary book in the 
language, containing the first 
principles of the Gospel, re¬ 
ceived and read by a goodly 
number of the chiefs and peo¬ 
ple, who had before no alpha¬ 
bet; — the unexpected visit of 
the London Missionary Depu¬ 
tation,—the happy settlement 
of Mr.Ellis,—the early corres¬ 
pondence opened between the 
rulers of these islands and the 
Christian rulers of the Socie¬ 
ty Isles,—the attendance of 
the chief rulers to the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel in theirown 
tongue on the sacred Sabbath 
of Jehovah, now acknowledged 
as their God ; if we remember 
the kindness and promptitude, 
and liberality with which a 
praying Christian public have 
furnished and sent forth so 
large a reinforcement* their 
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favored embarkation at 
Haven, their delightful 
sage, their safe and seasonable 
arrival, their welcome recep¬ 
tion by kings and chiefs and 
people, whose calls for teach- 

and slates, 
we can sup¬ 
ply,—or 11 we look forward to 
the mighty work before us, 
waiting for our hands, and to 
what the Redeemer of the na¬ 
tions has purposed and prom¬ 
ised shall be accomplished, 
well may we exclaim with Ne- 
hemiah, The God of Heaven, 
He will prosper us; therefore 
we his servants will arise and 
build.” — See Atooi , Mowee y 
Owhyhee , W'oahoo. 

Sandy Point, town, on the 
S. W. coast of St. Christopher. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have here, a chapel, a school 
and a flourishing Society. An 
Auxiliary Missionary Society 
was formed, in 1824. 

Sangarette, village, in the 
E. part of Batticotta, Ceylon ; 
where is a free school estab¬ 
lished and superintended by 
the American Missionaries. 

numerous group 
the eastern seas, 
called Sangir isl- 
40 miles long, 
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ciety has forwarded Malay 
Testaments, which have been 
thankfully 

San Juan 

er 

Sankidankarey 

quebar . 

Sans Souci 

Santiago ; 

S^ntillipoy, settlement, in 
the district of Jaffna, Ceylon, 
near Tillipally.—The Mission¬ 
aries at Tillipally opened a 
free school here, in 1818. 

Safourna ; see Haurauca . 

Sarafojerajahburam ; 

Tranqutbar . 

Sarepta, settlement of 
U. B. in European Russia, on 
the river Sarpa, 24 miles be¬ 
low Czaritzen, on the Wolga, 
near the borders of Asiatic 
Russia; situated on the high 
road, by way of Astrachan, to 
Persia and the E. Indies. In¬ 
habitants, nearly 500, In 
1823, three fourths of the set¬ 
tlement was consumed by fire. 

Mission; - Schill , Loos, 

Dehm , Ms.—After two un¬ 
successful attempts, in which 
several of the Missionaries 
were imprisoned at St. Peters¬ 
burg h, the Brethren obtained 
permission to settle in the 
Russian dominions 
1765, 5 of them 
the settlement of 
a view to evangelize 
muc Tartars, 
other heathen tribes 
region. 

val, they commenced an ac¬ 
quaintance with the Calmucs 
of the Dorbat Horde, and im¬ 








proved every opportunity of 

the Gospel to 
to their man- 
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Hie in in their migrations; but 
with little success. While the 
Missionaries were treated in 
a friendly manner, no impre»- 
sion could be made upon the 
minds of the heathen. In 1774, 
the principal Horde retired 
from the vicinity of Sarepta, 
and the Missionaries, finding 
that nothing was likely te be 
effected among them, turned 
attention to the educa- 
of heathen children, and 
the German Colonists liv- 
on the Wolga. In 1815, 
having been assisted by the 
London Society, the Brethren 
were encouraged to renew 
their Mission among the Cal- 
mucs. Two of their Mission¬ 
aries, J. G. Schill and C. Hub - 
ner, settled with the Torgutsk 
Horde. They were, at first, 
cordially received, and soon 
collected a small society; 
but in consequence of the 
hostility of the Prince, were 
obliged to remove their con¬ 
gregation, 22 in number, to 
land belonging to the settle¬ 
ment, near Sarepta. Since 
their removal, the Brethren 
applied to the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment for permission to 
collect congregations, instruct 
and baptize the natives as in 
other countries; but were 
refused. This circumstance, 
and the opposition manifested 
by the Calmuc tribes, has oc- 

of the 

t 

ut amid all these 
discouragements, the Mission- 

cheering 
these poor 

in 










the faith, and that others arc 
the sincere followers of Christ. 
The Gospels and several 

translated 







into the Ca 
L. 

Rahmn , M, 

summer seasons of 1820, 
and 1822, among the Ca 
of the Dorbat Horde, distri¬ 
buting parts of the Scripture* 
and Tracts, and exerting him¬ 
self particularly in the in¬ 
struction of the children. The 
attention of many had been 
excited, and the progress of 
the school was encouraging. 
On his return to Sarepta, in 
the winters, his time was oc¬ 
cupied in preparing a Calmuc 
grammar and dictionary, with 
a version of the Psalms ; and. 
in learning the Thibet lan¬ 
guage. 

In 1821, in consequence of 
the visit of Messrs. Patterson, 
and Henderson , an auxiliary 

to the Russian Bible Society, 
was formed for the benefit of 
the German colonists and 

Calmucs. 

SaiTlt de St. Maris:, or 
Falls of St Mary , settle¬ 
ment, Michigan Territory, at 
the S. E. extremity of lake 
Superior, a few miles below 
the outlet, 90 miles by water 
N. W. Mackinaw. In 1823, 
the population in this place 
and vicinity consisted of about 
300 officer*'and soldiers be- 

United States 
the British 
150 settlers, 
seasons of the 
500 Indians. 
400 miles b#. 
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Missionary Society , under the 

burgh, Pa. appointed Rev. 
Robert M. Laird to visit this 
place, who arrived, Oct. 1823. 
He found a few professed dis¬ 
ciples of Christ of different 
denominations, whose edifica¬ 
tion he seeks as well as the 
spiritual good of the soldiers 
and settlers; but one of the 
leading objects of his mission 
is to acquire information re¬ 
specting the number, charac¬ 
ter and history of the various 
of Indians, traversing 
vast territory of the great 
lakes, and penetrating into 
the distant and chilling re¬ 
gions of the north with a view 
to the establishment of schools 
among them. Mr. Laird has 
been much encouraged with 
the success of his labors a - 
mong the soldiers and set¬ 
tlers.—See Chippeways. 

Scarborough, town on the 
island Tobago. Formerly the 
London Missionaries occa¬ 
sionally labored here, and lat¬ 
terly the Wesleyans. 

Sbarle, large estate, Bar- 
badoes, where the Wesleyan 
Missionaries have between 2 
and 300 in their congrega¬ 
tion. 






















Battas, in 
numerous 
the authority 

of tb® English 


on the bay 
coast, Sum- 
N. W. 
among the 
vicinity of a 

under 



miles 

from the island Punches, on 
which the English 
is situated. 

Mission ; 

Richard Btt 
was cordially receiv 
by the settlers 
rout natives, 

gave land on which to erect 
a dwelling house. He had 
made considerable progress in 
acquiring the Batta language, 
which is spoken by nearly 
l,000,0d0 of people, and has 
translated a portion of the 
Scriptures. Mrs. Burton has 
a small school of orphan 
girls. The prospects are en¬ 
couraging. 

Sec&ole, village. Hind, near 
Benares, where is a military 
station; three native battal¬ 
ions are usually cantoned 
here. It is also the residence 
of the English Judge. 

Mission; C* M. S .«-Joseph 
Dutton , Sm. Amanut Messeeh , 
N. Sm.—In 1817, Rev. Mr. 
Corrie, then Chaplain at Be¬ 
nares, opened a school forth® 
native children attached to 
the station. He was assisted 
by European residents and 
the Church Society*. This 
school is prosperous. Through 
the instrumentality 
Fraser , the present 
a chapel was openei 
for the accommodation 
| tive Christians, about 
whom regularly assemble 
public worship, occasionally a 
few Hindoos 
also attend, 

see Megapatan 
large village, 0« 

111 










Ion, In the neighborhood of | 
Negombo,—The Wesleyan 
Missionaries at Negombo, in [ 
1819, had a very promising j 
school here of 80 children, in I 
which were 40 girls. Such | 
was the influence of the school 
upon the parents of the pupils, \ 
that the Missionaries were [ 
preparing to erect a chapel. J 

Selinginsk, town and mill- I 
tary station in the Govern¬ 
ment ofIrkutsk,Siberia, about 
160 miles S. E. of the city of 
Irkutsk, and about 4,000 miles 
easterly from St. Petersburg, 
on the Selinga river. It is a 
thorough-fare for the Chinese - 
trade carried on at Kiachta. 
Inhabitants, about 3,000, ex¬ 
clusive of those of several vil¬ 
lages. It is in the centre of all 
the Buriats E. of the Baikal, 
having on the N. the numer¬ 
ous tribes of Chorinsk Buri¬ 
ats, and on the S. the Mon- 
guls of Chinese Tartary. E. 
Ion. 107° 3'. N. lat. 51° 6'. 

Mission; L. M. S. 1819 . — 
Edward S tally hr ass, W. Swan , 
Robert Yuille, Ms,—The Mis¬ 
sionaries are laid under a re¬ 
striction from Government, to 
confine their labors exclusive¬ 
ly to the heathen of the em¬ 
pire ; and the mission-build¬ 
ings are on the opposite side 
of the river from Selingiosk. 
This mission, which was first 
commenced at Irkutsk, has 
received the full approbation 
and assistance of the Russian 
Government. The Missiona¬ 
ries were furnished by order 
of the Emperor, with pass¬ 
ports to tbe several govern¬ 
ors, through whose districts 


This mission 
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they were to travel on their 
route ; a letter was algo di¬ 
rected to the governor gene¬ 
ral of Siberia, requesting that 
every necessary assistance 
might be afforded th in. Af¬ 
ter their arrival, they were 
treated with peculiar kind¬ 
ness by the governor general, 
who engaged to do every 
thing in his power toward 
promoting their designs. A 
grant of 112 acres of land was 
accompanied by the Emperor’s 
engagement to defray the ex¬ 
pense of $5,250, incurred b 7 
the erection of the buildings. 
The Missionaries frequently 
visit the Buriats in their dif¬ 
ferent hordes, following them 
in their various wanderings, 
visiting their temples, distri¬ 
buting the Gospel and Tracts, 
and otherwise communicating 
Christian instruction. Of the 
manner in which they are 
received, Mr. Swan writes, 
“The Buriats are every where 
receiving the Gospel and 
Tracts with avidity, and are 
daily coming to us for them 
from all quarters, and from a 
distance of hundreds of versts. 
We have likewise daily appli¬ 
cations for medicine and ad-‘ 
vice, and our being able to 
prescribe simple remedies, 
and furnish medicine for some 
of their prevailing diseases, 
has contributed not a little to 
-ecure their good opinion of 
us, while we have, at the 
same time, the finest oppor¬ 
tunities for distributing* the 


secure 


us, while we 


tunities for 
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Of a new opening for a Mis¬ 
sionary, the report for 1823 
states that “A large district 
round Nerchinsk, is inhabited 
by the Tungusians , a people 
who are not in possession of 
a written language of their 
own. Their neighbors, the 
Chorinsk Buriats, have intro¬ 
duced among them books re¬ 
lating to their superstitions, 
written in Mongolian, which 
the Tungusians are, at length, 
able t© read and understand. 
Thus an opening has been 
prepared, by the zeal of the 
Buriats themselves, for the 
dissemination of Christianity 
among the Tungusians, who 
will now be able to read the 
Mongolian Scriptures circu¬ 
lated among that tribe, which 
otherwise, from their igno¬ 
rance of letters, would have 
been to them a sealed book. 
The Missionaries arediligent- 

Russian and 
Mongolian languages; they 
have been forming a gram- 

vocabulary of the 
, and have in view 
a version of the whole Bible. 

A printing press, with the 
necessary apparatus, has been 
forwarded from St. Peters¬ 
burg, with the approbation of 
Government; it is to be em¬ 
ployed in 










pels and Tracts in Mongoli¬ 
an ; the whole expense 
printing the Scriptures bein 
undertaken bj 
Bible Society. 

heretofore been supplied with 
both for distribution 
Society* formed for 
pose at St. Petersbur 
Senecas, remnant 
of the Iroquois, or Six Na¬ 
tions of Indians, scattered in 
several villages in the W. 
part of New- York, consisting 
of about 2,500. They reside 
mostly in the followingplaces ; 
viz. on the Buffalo reserva¬ 
tion, near Buffalo, about 700; 
oil the Tonewanta reserva¬ 
tion, 30 miles N. E. Buffalo, 
above 300 ; on the Catarau- 
gus reservation, 40 milea S. 
W. Buffalo, 450; on the Alle¬ 
ghany reservation, 70 miles 
S. Buffalo, on the Alleghany 
river, nearly 600 ; on the 
Genesee river, easterly from 
Buffalo, 450 ; in this number 
are included a small number 
ofCayugas, Munsees and On- 
ondagas, who reside with the 
Senecas. There are also a- 
bout 450 Senecas on Sandus¬ 
ky river, Ohio. The seat 
public business for the Si 
Nations is at Seneca- village, 
near Buffalo, where all their 
national councils are held. 
The people in all the villages 
live on the most intimate 
terms. In all important con¬ 
cerns, runners 
acquaint the 
each village, as 
person of note 
pers from government 
of Missionary 
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rites had a powerful tendency 
to iiiiipale morality and pro¬ 
duce indolence and poverty. 
Tonewanta was the residence 
of the famous Seneca prophet, 
where all the villagers resort¬ 
ed in cases of sickness and 
witchcraft; and to learn more 
perfectly the rites of their 
ancient religion. The most 
learned disciples of the pro¬ 
phet still reside there, and it 
is now the head quarters of 
the pagan party, who assem¬ 
bled there to oppose the 
spread of the Gospel on Its 
first appearance. 

The United States’ Goverif- 
ment appropriates $450 annu¬ 
ally for the support of the 
mission-schools among this na¬ 
tion. 

Several benevolent Socie¬ 
ties have employed Missiona¬ 
ries among this tribe with en¬ 
couraging suecess. It is 

thought more than one third 
of the whole population are 
desirous of Christian instruc¬ 
tion, among whom are seve¬ 
ral warriors and principal 
chiefs; while a strong pagan 
party are strenuously opposed 
to the establishment of mis- 


Mission ;—In 1764, Rev. 

Samml Kirkland visited the 
Senecas, with the design of 
introducing Christianity a- to re 
moog them. After remaining school 
2 years, suffering almost in- natioi 
credible hardships, aud finding amonj 
bo prospect of success, he of a te 
returned home, and soon after was a 
commenced a mission among Mr. 
the Otieidai, his ol: 


About 1795, the Society of 
Friends, with the approbation 
of President Washington, 
commenced their exertions 
for the benefit of the Indians 
in the State of New-York, 
more particularly for those of 
the Seneca tribe; and, in SCI 
years, they expended more 
than $40,OOP with good suc¬ 
cess in supporting schools and 
attempting to introduce the 
arts of' civilized life. In 
1821, a school which bad been 
established several years on 
the Alleghany reserve, was in 
active operation. They have 
also labored among the Sen¬ 
ecas in Ohio. 

The New-York and other 
Missionary Societies have oc¬ 
casionally employed Mission¬ 
aries among this people. 

The mission at the Seneca 
village about 4 miles E. Buf¬ 
falo, on Buffalo creek, near 
the outlet of lake Erie, was 
commenced by the New-York 
Missionary Society, in 1811, 
and transferred to U. F. M. S. 
in 1821. In 1811, Rev, John 
Alexander and Mr. Jabez H. 
Hyde were spot to this tribe 
with the hope of forming a 
permanent mission-station. 
After repeated conferences 
with the chiefs in Council, the 
Missionary was rejected, 
while the teacher was invited 
to remain and instruct a 
school for the children of the 
nation. Mr. Hvde continued 


among them in . 
of a teacher, till ! 


capacity 
, when be 



lijg place 


in ted Catechist, and 
its Young supplied 
as teacher. He re- 
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1821, and wa* succeeded by 
Eev. Thompson S. Harris . 
During the 7 first years of 
Mr. Hyde’s residence among 
the Indians, he seemed to la¬ 
bor almost in vain. He suf¬ 
fered much from ill health, 

unacquainted 
anguage, and labor¬ 
ed under many disadvantages 
for its acquisition. The war, 
which commenced soon after 
liis arrival, greatly impeded 
the prosperity of the mission. 

, the prospects began 
en, and a serious in¬ 
quiry after truth prevailed, 
more or less extensively in 
all the villages. In 1820, the 
chiefs reported, that in the 4 
reservations, 660 were in fa¬ 
vor of Christianity. The 
morals of the Christian party 
were considerably improved; 
revelling and intemperance 
were almost wholly abandon¬ 
ed, though 3 years before, 
those who refused to unite in 
the prevailing dissipations, 
forfeited their reputation and 
influence. They also made 
rapid improvement in agri¬ 
culture, and in their manner 

With the assis- 
catechist, a de- 
for public worship 
was erected, in which they 

on the 








Mr. H. translated and print- 

rtions of the 
eneca lan- 


OBjprjf to 
of two 


scriptures 
guage. 

The property 
the Board 
dwelling 
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Which 




an in¬ 
land on 


sion-house. Oct. 


the Mis- 
1821, and 





and strong assurances of 
permanent friendship 
offices of the Chiefs 








ures were 
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the establishment of a board 
mg school, and, in July, 1823 
23 children were 
to the care and 
the Mission. On the 13th 
April, of the same year, a 
church was organized, and 4 
intelligent young chiefs were 
admitted to communion ; two 
others have since been added, 
and several more give evi¬ 
dence of piety. The report 
of the Board, May,1824, states, 
“The progress of this Mission, 
since the last annual meeting, 
has been unusually interest¬ 
ing. Attended by many tok¬ 
ens of Divine favor, it has 
steadily advanced toward the 
ultimate objects for which it 
was established. Under the 
regular preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel, the knowledge and wor¬ 
ship of God have been gradu¬ 
ally acquiring an ascendency 
over the deep-rooted attach¬ 
ment of the 

the customs of their ancestor 
and the ignorance and su 
stition of the *vhole tribe 
The intellectual and moral el¬ 
evation of the Christian party, 
equally distinguished by a 
practical recognition of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, and an 
increasing attention to their 

pur- 
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Gilman Clark , 
female As.—See 




suits, furnish conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the utility and effica¬ 
cy of Indian Missions.” The 
school had assumed a new and 
interesting character; and 
the general aspect of the mis¬ 
sion excited the gratitude of 
its friends, and gave a new 

efforts in behalf of 

this tribe. 

Such was the flattering 
state of the Mission at the 
close of February, 1824, when 
some of the pagans were urg¬ 
ed to disperse the school, and 
to expel the Mission-family 
from the Reservation. This 
measure was effected by the 
co-operation of white inhabit¬ 
ants in the vicinity, under a 
law of the State, which was 
designed to prevent the en¬ 
croachments of dishonest 
whites, and not to interrupt 
the operations of Christian be¬ 
nevolence. The school was 
consequently removed to Cat- 
araugus, and the Missionary 
to Buffalo, where he still con¬ 
tinues to visit the Indians, 
and to communicate religious 
instruction on the Sabbath. 

If permission cannot be ob¬ 
tained from Government to 
return to the Mission-premis¬ 
es, it is contemplated to es¬ 
tablish the Mission on the bor¬ 
der of the Reservation, within 
3 miles of the principal 

where it will be in- 

pagan party, 
and will probably derive ma- 

frorn 











extend¬ 
ing irom me northern limit of 
W. Africa, to 10° N. lat. in¬ 
cluding the countries water¬ 
ed by the Senegal and Gam¬ 
bia rivers. It belongs to the 
French, and is inhabited, prin¬ 
cipally, by Jaloofs 
tion, about 10,000. 
cipal settlement i 
and Sf. Louis , 
capital of the country, 
situated N. Cape Verd, near 
the mouth of the Senegal. 
Till recently, this people have 
been left in a state of nature. 

The Paris Education Soci¬ 
ety sent Mr. Vard to instruct 
them, who has, for several 
years, superintended a school 
of about 200 native children 
at St. Louis. Many of these 
have become competent to 
carry into the interior, the 
knowledge they have acquir¬ 
ed, among whom are several 
sons of chiefs. Mr. Dard has 
reduced the Jaloof language 
to grammatical order, and has 
formed elementary books. 
Seram; see Ceram . 
Serampore, town, Bengal, 
Hind, belonging to the Danes, 
pleasantly situated on W. 
bank of the Hoogly, 15 miles 
N. Calcutta. E. Ion. 88° 26'. 
N. lat. 22° 45'. The houses 
for public worship are a Dan 
ish church, the 
pel, and several 
for native 
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Mack, — Albrecht , profes¬ 
sors in »the College ;—John 
JMarshman, superintendent of 
schools— J. Fountain >, J. R» 
Douglass, As. with natives.— 
This is the seat of the Bap¬ 
tist Mission in India. For its 
history previous to its estab¬ 
lishment at this place, see 
Calcutta , B. M. S. Drs. Ca¬ 
rey and Marshman , and Rev. 
Wm. Ward , on the principle 
of having all their property 
in common, commenced this 
station, and united their ef¬ 
forts for its advancement, 
and the diffusion of the Gos¬ 
pel in India, till March 7, 
1823, when Mr. Ward was 
called to his rest. At first, 
they had a loog : trial of their 
faith. 

In 1800, the year after they 

were established at this place, 
Dr. Carey gave the following 
mournful intelligence con¬ 
cerning the result of their 
labors. “It is now 7 years, 
since we entered upon this 
mission, and it is uncertain to 
this hour, whether any of the 
heathen are truly converted.^ 
About this time, the day be¬ 
gan to dawn; and near the 
close of the year, Kristno , the 
first Hindoo convert, was bap¬ 
tized. In the following year, 
several more renounced cast 
and were baptized, and the 
New Testament was printed 
at the mission-press. These 
indefatigable servants contin¬ 
ued in the work of transla¬ 
ting, printing and distributing 
the Scriptures and portions of 
them, and using various other 
Important measures to in- 


At this 


struct and enlighten the hea¬ 
then. In 1804, the Missiona¬ 
ries were increased to 10, 
beside 2 natives, and 14 were 
baptized; in 1805, 13, 9 of 
whom were natives, and, in 
1806, 24 natives. At this 
time, 14 Missionaries were 
connected with this mission, 
and about the same number 
of native assistants. They 
had now formed 4 churches in 
Bengal ; at Serampore , Din - 
agepore , Cutwa and Jessore; 
and 1 in Rangoon , in the Bur- 
man empire. In 1810, there 
were 19 ministers and eight 
churches. During this year, 
106 were baptized, most of 
whom were in Jessore. March 
11, 1812, their extensive 

■printing establishment was 
burnt; the loss of which was 
estimated at more than $50,- 
000 , comprising 2,000 reams 
of English paper, many valu¬ 
able manuscripts, and founts 
of types in 14 Asiatic lan¬ 
guages. This gives a faint 
idea of the extent of the 
establishment, and the pro¬ 
gress made in distributing 
the word of life among the 
millions of Asia. This event 
excited the friends of Missions 
in Europe and America, who 
promptly furnished the means 
of repairing the loss, as far as 
money could repair it. Dar¬ 
ing this year, about 70 
members were added to the 
churches at Serampore 
Calcutta; and at the c 1 ^ 
it, the Mission embr?*' 
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tablishment, they were goto , of 
forward in printing the Scrip¬ 
tures to a greater extent than 
€wer; haring 13 versions in 
the press, and 3 more in a state 
of forwardness. In the same 
year, about 1,000 scholars 
were in ail the schools connect¬ 
ed with the Mission. In 1814, 
the stations were increased to 
SO, and the preachers to 41. 
They had bow extended their 
translations to 25 languages ; 

21 of which had been put to 
press. Previous to the close 
of this year, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society had 
made them grants of more 
than $57,^20. Previous to 
It 15, 756 had been baptized 
at all the stations, and in the 
3 succeding* years more than 
400 were added to the 
churches connected with this 
mission, making the whole 
number amount to nearly 
1,200, at the close of 1817, 
gathered from 14 different 
nations. At the last mention¬ 
ed date, the Missionaries 
state; “Throughout the whole 
Mission there are scarcely 
less than 10,000 children of 
every description, brought In 
some way or other under 
Instruction, and this hitherto 
done chiefly by means furnish¬ 
ed on the spot; the Gospel is 
made known at 25 stations, 
of which 20 are occupied by 
teachers raised up in India: 
—surely when we consider 
what aspect all this bears to 


ed on the 


of which 



tened convert 
may spread lig 
edge to the 


of gifts that 
and knowl- 


of India, we cannot but feel 
grateful. But, if we turn our 
attention to the translations , 
which already lay open the 
path of divine knowledge to 
so many millions; and glance 
at those in preparation, which 
will open the way to nearly 
every nation from China to 
the borders of Persia; nations 
that, with the Indian Isles can 
scarcely include a less num¬ 
ber than 200,000,000, besides 
the 150,000,000 China is 
allowed by all to contain, 
and with these a full half of 
mankind; the whole will 
surely furnish matter for 
gratitude and encouragement 
About the same time, the 
printing establishment. In¬ 
cluding the making of paper, 
furnished employment for 
about 300 natives. The print¬ 
ing-office had 17 presses, in 
1821. 

According to the 9th Jl/e- 
moir of Translations , publish¬ 
ed by the Missionaries, in 
1 823, Jthe following 10 versions 
of the New Testament were in 
press, 7 of which were con¬ 
siderably more than half 
printed; the date shews the 
time the translation was com¬ 
menced. Jumboo , *Munipoo- 
ra, Mugudh and Khassee, 
1814 Oojein , Bruj and 
Kumaoon , 1815 ; —Bhutneer 
and Shreenagore , or Gurtcal, 
1816, and Palpa> 1817. 

At the same date, the Old 
Testament had been printed 
in Bengalee , Sanscrit , Orissa* 
Mahratta, and Chinese, and 
the 2d edition commenced 
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inf of the Old Testament was 
in a state of considerable 
forwardness in the Sikh , As- 

Kashmeer 



and Telinga, 














guages 

column 






time, exclu- 
, they had 
New Testament 
following lan- 
The first 
gures shows when 
translation was commen¬ 
ced; the second, when the 
firBt edition was finishedi at 
press. 

Bengalee ; 6th edi. 
at press 

Hindee; 2d do. do. 

Sanscrit; 2d do. do. 1803 

Orissa; 2d do. do. 1803 
Jtfahratta ; 2d do.do. 1804 
Telinga , 1805 

Sikh, 1807 

Oujuratte, 1807 

Kunkun, 1808 

Kumaia, 1808 

Pushtoo y or Aff- 
ghan , 

Assamee , 

Wuch , or Mooltar 


1794 

1802 


1811 

1811 


Bikaneer, 
Kashmeer , 
Bhugulkhund, 



JV epalee 
Marotee , 



1812 

1813 
1810 

1814 

1814 
1812 

1815 
1815 


1801 

1811 

1810 

1811 

1811 

1818 

1815 

1820 

1819 

1822 

1819 

1819 

1819 

1820 

1820 

1821 

1821 

1821 

1822 

1822 








Gospels print’d. 1806 1817 


The 
ed ground 
Institution 
of native 







in 1819 

11. Dr 



purcha*- 
commenced an 
education 
, in 1818, 
37 pupils, 
there were 













of the College, and delivers 
Theological lectures in Ben¬ 
galee. In 1819 and 
late Rev. 

England 
States to 

complete the establishment, 
and procured 
addition to which the 
sionaries contribub 
out of the proceed 
own labor. 

Considerable advances have 
also been made in female 
education. The number of 
schools, in this department 
connected with the mission, 
was 17, in 1823, containing 
300 pupils, while the schools 
for boys continued to pro¬ 
gress. 

Native converts continue 
to be multiplied, and these 
laborers find much encourage¬ 
ment to persevere. 

The income of the Seram- 
pore mission has long support¬ 
ed the Missionaries and ena¬ 
bled them to maintain 8 
Stations in different parts of 
Hindostan. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society con¬ 
tributes very liberally to 
aid in translating 
ing the Scriptures 
The native 
this station have 
Missionary Society 
a monthly religiou 
tion in Bengalee. 

Seringapatam 
miles *N. Mysore 
an 

. by 

the British, 
fortified. 
TMs wai 
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onm the head quarters of 
Mahomedan delusion in this 

Ion. 76° 51'. 

N. lat. 12° 26'. 

•Mission; W, M. S. 1823. 
■Elijah Hoole, M.—S me 
ears, previous to the estab- 

this mission, 





several persons had formed 
themselves into a Christian 

built a place of 
were occasional^ 
from Bangalore 
by Messrs. MawaJtt and Hoole . 
In the city and in many popu¬ 
lous villages in the vicinity, 
an interesting field is open for 
Missionary labor. 

Skswegen ; see Livonia. 

Sewrt ; same as Soori. 

Sharon, parish, Barbadoes 
near Bridgetown. ’ 

ission ; U. B. 1765.— 
C. F. Berg , Sanderson, Ms.— 
Of the 2 Brethren, who 
commenced this Station, one 
died soon, and the other prov¬ 
ed unfaithful. .About 2 years 
after, 2 more took their place ; 
but effected little. From 
1765 to 1817, they baptized 
150 of whom were chil- 
and admitted 158 to the 
Supper. A tremen- 
Oct. 13, 1819, 
the build- 
stores at the station. 
At the last dates, the pro¬ 
gress of the mission continu¬ 
ed to be slow ; the congregm- 
tion, however, contained some 


480; 
dren 










Sharon, mission-station of 





the Arrowmek 
Sammect 
America, 



among 

Indians, on the 
iurinam, S, 








success, a 





house for 
house, 
plantation, and 
collected many Indians; but 
in 1761, when 
ginning to 
number 

tacked the settlement, mm 
dered several of the inhabit 
ants and burnt 
tions. Soon 
Brethren arrived to strength¬ 
en the mission. These all 
died soon after their arrival 
After some time, others were 
sent from Europe, the settle¬ 
ment was rebuilt, and many 
of the converts became help¬ 
ers among their countrymen. 
The station was, at 
relinquished, after the 
sionaries had received many 
precious fruits of their self- 
denying labors. 

Sh a wan ees, Indians, In O- 
hio, near the head of the Mi¬ 
ami, consisting of about 800 
souls, in 3 settlement®; Wa- 
paghkonetta, Lewis Town and 
Bog creek. —They have mad© 
considerable improvements, 
principally, by the efforts of 
the Society of Friends. 

Shaw pore, town, Hindi— 
The London Missionaries , at 
Belgsum, opened a school 
here, in 1820, which is exert¬ 
ing a very 
Many of the pupils have be¬ 
come so far enlightened on 
the subject of Christianity, 
that they have refused to offer 
the usual worship to the 
household gods of their par- 

have endeavored to 
sin and folly 
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She ally ; see Tranqat bar. 

Sheffield, town, New- 
Brunswick, on the ri?er St. 
John.—The Wesleyan Jtfii- 
nonaries visit 9 places in this 
circuit, at several ot* which 
the prospects are encourag¬ 
ing .—George Miller, M. in 
1822. Members, 67. 

Shefford, town, L. Can¬ 
ada, E. Montreal.—The Wes¬ 
leyan Missionaries have an 
extensive held of labor in this 
circuit.— Thomas CattericJc , 
111, in 1622, Members, 135. 

Shekomeko, formerly an 
Indian town, about 25 miles 
easterly from Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. and near Sharon, Con. 

Mission ; „ U. B.—C. H. 
Rauch commenced his labors 
here, in 1740, and, amid nu¬ 
merous sufferings and dis¬ 
couragements, he witnessed 
some fruits. Several of the 
most notorious of that aban¬ 
doned clan were awakened, 
in 1742, and booh after, sev- 
_ eral were .baptized, and rein- 
* forcemeats arrived. At the 
1st communion season, 10 In¬ 
dians were admitted; at the 
2d, 22. At the close of 1743, 
the number of baptized was 
63. By the blessing of God 
upon the labors of the Breth¬ 
ren, the Gospel made rapid 
progress in several neighbor- 


1744, they were 
'being in alii an 
French, were hi 
the governor, 
banished from 
and re mowed to 
Thu whites, at 


ularly,,PacA- 
hquatnach. in 
charged with 
ce with the 
ought before 



came so incensed that they 
drove away the Indians, who 
sojourned, for a time, at Beth¬ 
lehem, and then formed a 
settlement in Pennsylvania! 
which they then called ftw* 
denhuttcn . 

Shelburne, town, Nova- 
Scotia, 90 miles S. W . Hali¬ 
fax, on the sea coast. 

Mission;*— S. prop. G. F. P. 
supports a Missionary here.— 
Thomas Rowland , M. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
hay* a circuit here of about 
40 miles in extent, in which 
are 10 places, where the Mis¬ 
sionary preaches regularly. 
Members in society, 168, 70 
of whom joined in 1821 and 2. 
John Pope , M. 

Shemcock ; see Long Isl¬ 
and. 

Sherbro, country, W, Af¬ 
rica, S. Sierra Leone, at the 
N. extremity of the Grain 

<w 

Coast of Guinea/on a river of 
the same name. Sherbro isl¬ 
and, 20 millong, lies at the 
mouth of the river* The 
country is fertile, and thinly 
inhabited by a superstitious 
race of people, who are ad¬ 
dicted to devil-worship. The 
ravages of slave-traders and 
internal wars have reduced 
the number of inhabitants. 
The nations, or tribes, are 

broken into small elective 

% 

governments. 

William Tamba , * native 
of this country, who was edu¬ 
cated at Sierra Leone, and is 
employed there as an assis- 
tant Missionary, haa mad® 
several visits to this country 
for the purpose.of instructing 
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Ms countrymen. He has met \ 


chievous peo- 


his labors have had 


a saluta- 
minds of 



Sherington, town, L. Can¬ 
ada, S. Montreal, near the 
borders of the United States. 
The Wesleyan Methodists have 
recently formed a circuit in 
this vicinity, including' this 
town, Bintonville , Hemings - 
ford, and Ode// Town,— James 
Booth, M. 

Shermadew, large town, 
Hind. W. Palamcotta. It is 
pleasantly situated, well wat¬ 
ered and surrounded by fruit¬ 
ful rice-fields.— The Mission¬ 
aries at Palamcotta have la¬ 
bored here with considerable 


Shiraz; see Persia. 

Shir van ; see Persia. 

Shivapore, populous town, 

Hind. 6 miles from Benares. 

The Missionaries at Benares 
occasionally preach here to 
crowds of Hindoos, and have 
distributed large quantities 
of Hindee Gospels and Tracts 
with happy effect. 

Shoenbrunn ; see Gna- 
denhutten. 

Shomoken, formerly a large 
Indian settlement on the Sus- 
quehannah river,’ about 120 
miles W. Crosweeks, New- 
Jersey. It was inhabited by 
300 of three different tribes, 
speaking languages wholly 
unintelligible to each other. 
About one half were Dela¬ 
wares, the other, Senecas and 
Totelas. Thev were the most 



About 1740, the 


U. B. 


ries here, who labored a short; 
time in this place and vicini¬ 
ty, at the hazard of their lives. 
In 1745, Rev. JD. Brainerd 
labored here with some little 
success. 

Shoolapoor, fortified town. 
Hind, about 200 miles S. E. 
Bombay.—The District Com¬ 
mittee of the Christian Know¬ 
ledge Society at Bombay has 
established a depot of books 
at this place, under the care 
of the Chaplain. 

Shu poop, town, Hind, in the 
vicinity of Bellary, where the 
Missionaries at Bellary have 
distributed large numbers of 
Teloogoo and Canara Tracts, 
which have been gratefully 
received and attentively read. 

Siberia, or Russian Tartar 
ry , is that part of the vast 
territory of the Russian em¬ 
pire, which lies E. of the Ural 
mountains, and includes all 
of Asiatic Russia, except 8 
or 10 provinces round the 
Caspian ;—bounded 3Y. by the 
Frozen ocean; S. by Inde¬ 
pendent Tartary and the Al- 
tay, Sayansk and Yablonny 
mountains, which separate it 
from the Chinese empire ; E. 
by the Eastern ocean and the 
sea of Okhotsk, and W. by 
the Urals, which sepaiate it 


from European 
the provinces 
and Astrachan; 
miles long, and 
2,000 broad 
and 190° E. Ion. 


Russia, and 
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great Government 








700,000. 

two 
that of 
west, and Ir- 

coun- 





a fiat 

tract of land, declining im¬ 
perceptibly toward the Fro¬ 
zen ocean, and rising gradu¬ 
ally toward the south, where, 
at last, it forms the great chain 
of mountains, constituting the 
boundary of Russia on the 
side of China. A large por¬ 
tion of its surface is covered 
with Steppes , or vast level 
plains, grown over with long 
rank grass, interspersed with 
numerous salt-lakes. Here 
are some of the largest rivers 
of Asia, some of which have a 
course of nearly 2,000 miles. 
In most parts, the climate may 
be considered as frigid rather 
than temperate. Some parts 
are incapable of cultivation ; 
but the middle* and southern 
latitudes are extremely fer¬ 
tile, and fit for any kind of 


is rich in zoology, 
ineralogy, 
commerce consists 
exportation of 
minerals; and 
intercourse of 
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ernment. 
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of the 
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an annual 
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which it 
is peopled. The Tartars are 
the most numerous; of these 
there are 3 distinct 
The Huns, or proper 
tars, with their tribe 
luts, Kirghisian 
the first family 
shurs, or Tunguse, form the 
second; and the Monguls, 
with their tribes of Calmucs, 
Buriats, &c. form the third. 
These families, or nations 
Tartars, have spread 
selves in various 
and are intermingled, partic¬ 
ularly in Siberia, with other 
aboriginal families. Monguls 
and Mandshurs not only pre¬ 
vail in Asiatic Russia, but 
occupy, as an independent 
people, the whole country 
bordering on it to the south. 
They acknowledge the su¬ 
premacy of China, having a 
family connection with that 
empire, as it was one of the 
southern tribes of the Mand¬ 
shurs, ruled by a khan, that 
conquered China, in the 17th 
century, and that still gov¬ 
erns there. The Techucks 
inhabit the country opposite 
America, are different in their 
persons and customs from the 
other Asiatic tribes, and are 
supposed to have 
from this continent 
to the Techucks 
motely N. are 
S. and W. of 
Somoieds, and the Karacha- 
dals. The 3 families of Tar¬ 
tars have distinct languages, 

traits of litera¬ 





ture 





the other abori- 



















gioal families 
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» there are four 
languages; and 
these 7 tongues, 
nv dialects and 


Religion,—' The creed of 
the Greek Church, which is 
the established religion of the 
Russian empire, has made but 
little progress in Asiatic Rus¬ 
sia. Many of the Tartan 
tribes, in the south-west are 
Mahomedans ; others of them, 
with the great body of the 
other Tartars throughout A- 
sia, whether Huns, Monguls, 
or Mandshurs, are Pagans. 
Their system is a species of 
Budhism, known in this part 
of Asia under the appellation 
of Shamanism. —See Buriats, 
Irkutsk , Selinginsk. 

Sidney ; sec Cape Breton . 

Sierra Leone, country, W. 
Africa, between 7° and 10° N. 
lat. The Sierra Leone river, 
which is about 8 miles wide 
at Freetown, passes through 
it from E. to W. in lat. 8° 30'. 
which is navigable by the lar 
gest ships. The country em¬ 
braces several kingdoms of 
natives, who are in a wretch¬ 
ed state of ignorance and 
degradation. In the north 
part, on the coast, are the 
Bagoes; in the interior, the 
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and Foulahs ; south of 
are the Mandingoes; 
about the colon), the Timma- 
south of this, on the 
ire the Sherbroes, Bui* 


British col- 

sd negrpes, 
f the same 
t the mouth 



of Sierra Leone river. The 
original purchase was 10 miles 
square, on the south side of 
the river. Its local situation 
is very favorable for com¬ 
merce. The mountains are 
high, and the sea-breeze has 
free access. The lands on 
the river are very fertile, 
producing cotton, rice, sugar, 
and most of the tropical fruits. 
Since the first purchase, the 
colony has been extended a- 
bout 30 miles south. In 1821, 
all the British possessions on 
this coast, from 20° N. lat. to 
20° S. lat. were annexed to 
the government of Sierra Le¬ 
one, under the late Sir Charles 
McCarthy. 

The colony is divided into 

the following parishes, or 
districts, In which the negro 
towns are situated; viz. St, 
George’s, St. James’, St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, St. John’s, St. Charles’, 
St. Paul’s, St. Patrick’s, St. 
Edward’s, St. *Michael’s, St. 
Thomas’, Arthur, St. Henry’s, 
St. Ann’s and St. Andrew’s. 

Colonization in Africa, with 
reference to civilization, ap¬ 
pears to have been contem¬ 
plated in England as early as 
1780. A definite plan was 
projected by Dr. H . meath- 
man , in his letters to Dr. 
Knowles , in 1783. Several fa¬ 
vorable circumstances soon 
after occurred, which excited 
the public attention to the 
subject, and gave rise to the 
Society for the Abolition of 
the Slave-Trade, and Wil- 
berforce introduced the sub* 
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Cammencemeni of the Col- 
The slaves, who, during 1 
the war of the revolution, had 

British 
after the 
sent to the 
, and Nova* 
and numbers of them 

They 
to every mis- 
were familiar with 
A Committee 
for their relief, 
length, about 400 
with about 60 whites, 
who were chiefly women of 
abandoned character, were 
embarked for Sierra Leone, 
and arrived, May 9, 1787. In 
the following September, the 
colony was reduced to 276 
persons, by death and deser¬ 
tion. Desertions continued 
to increase, and in November 
of the same year, the remain¬ 
ing colonists were dispersed, 
and the town burnt by an 
African chief. In 1791, some 
friends of Africa formed an 
Association, entitled St. 
George's Bay Company , ■by 
whose efforts some of the 

were col- 
free negroes 
transported from Nova-Scotia. 
In 1794, a French squadron 
plundered and destroyed the 

this evil 
the influ¬ 
ence of the colony increased, 
and 








en 



were 
however, 
ing the profits were 








quate to cover the expenses 
of the establishment 

* 

ferred 

British government, 

Since the adoption 
measure, the colony 
joyed a degree 
scarcely an 
warmest friends, 
accessions are annu 
by the vigilance 
cruisers in rescuiii 
slave-ships, those African 
who have been torn 
their country and friends, 
sold into bondage. 

In 1811, the population 
about 2,000 ;—in 1822, it h 
increased to 16,671, of 
following descriptions ; viz. 
128 Europeans ; 601 Maroons, 
from Jamaica; 722 Nova- 
Scotians ; 85 West Indians 

and Americans ; 3,526 Na¬ 
tives ; 9,559 Liberated Afri¬ 
cans ; 1,103 Disbanded Sol¬ 
diers, and 147 Kroomen. This 
enumeration is exclusive of 
the Military and their fami¬ 
lies. The population at pre¬ 
sent, is probably not less than 
20,000. Those rescued from 
slave-ships, were taken i 
the colony destitute, ij 
rant beyond concept! 
acquainted with all 
of civilized life, and of every 
kind of hope for eternity. 
The British government early 
established school 
instruction of t 
and provides 

till they acquire the mean* 
of maintaining themselves. 

The Wesleyan and Church 
Missionaries have successful- 
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since 1816, Since that time, 
out of this strange mass of 
people, a colony has been 
formed, 5 ‘which, in order and 
decency and sobriety, and in 
the knowledge and practice 
of Christian duty,” says an 
English gentleman, “not only 
may rival, but, I firmly and 
from my heart believe, ex¬ 
ceeds any equal population in 
the most favored part of this 
highly favored country,” 

The following statement 
was made by the late chief 
justice of the colony, at a 
quarter session, about the 
close of 1822: “Ten years 
ago, when the colony was on¬ 
ly 4,000, there were 40 cases 
on the calender for trial; 
and now the population is up¬ 
ward of 16,000, there are on¬ 
ly 6 ; and not one from any 
of the villages under the su¬ 
perintendence of a Missiona¬ 
ry or School-master.” 

In 1823, the native commu¬ 
nicants, in connexion with 

* 

the Church Missionaries, were' 
680 ;—scholars, 3,523. 

The Christian Institution 
At Regent’s Town is designed 
to educate native school-mas¬ 
ters and Missionaries, that 
they may be the means of 
communicating the same bles¬ 
sings to their different tribes 
of which they have been made 

m 

partakers.—-See Bamhara , 
Bathurst , Charlotte, Congo- 
Town , Freetown , Gloucester , 
Hastings , Kent Kissey , Lei¬ 
cester Mountain , Leicester 
Town , lipoid, Portuguese 
Tmcn, Regent's Town, Sol- 
r-M'r’s Town, Waterloo , Wel¬ 


lington, WUberforce, York, 

Silhst, or SylheL capital 
of a district of the same name 
in N. E- part of Bengal, 
Hind. 310 miles N. E. Cal¬ 
cutta. The natives are in 
a wild and wretched state. 

.Mission ; B. M. S. 1813.— 
John de Silva, Portuguese, 
and Bhagvat , Native, both 
members of the church of 
Calcutta, labored here, and 
at Pandua , several years ,* 
but the want of the Scriptures 
and the wild manners and su¬ 
perstitious customs of the na¬ 
tives retarded the progress 
of the mission. Bhagvat died 
in 1817 ; and the mission was 
soon after relinquished. 

Sincapore, or Singapore , 
town, situated on a small isl¬ 
and of the same name, at the 
southern extremity of the 
peninsula of Malacca, which 
gives name to the narrow 
Sea, called the straits of 
Sincapore. E. Ion. 104°. N. 
lat. 1 ° 24'.—The town and 
principality were founded by 
adventurers from Sumatra. It 
was but thinly peopled, till the 
English took possession of it, 
in 1819, since which, it has 
rapidly increased in commerce 
and population. In 14months 
the inhabitants increased 
from 200 to 10,000, a large 
proportion of whom were 
Chinese. 

Mission; L. M. S. 1819.— 
S. Milton . Claudius H. 


Thomsen 
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ground h: 
eminent 





-A plot of 
riven by gov- 
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kh, Chinese 
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and Malay, and flourishing 
schools have been established 
for the instruction of the 



for the intiruotion of the 
children in each of these lan¬ 
guages, Mr, Milton has 
erected, chiefly at his own 
expense, a line of buildings 
90 feet by 18, intended as 
apartments for the school¬ 
masters, teachers, &c. in con¬ 
nection with the Chinese 
department of the mission. 

In 1823, it was agreed to 
remove the Anglo-Chinese 
College from Malacca to 
Sincapore, and to add to it a 
Malay College. Sir Stamford 
Raffles ^ Governor of Bencoo- 
len, Col. Farquhar , the 
Magistrates and other gentle¬ 
men of Sincapore, have 
liberally lent their aid to this 
object. Mr. Thomsen was 
appointed professor of Malay, 
and Mr. Milton of Siamese. 
This is an important station 
as it respects the introduction 
of Christianity into the neigh¬ 
boring kingdoms. 

Sion Uiee, large estate on 
the island, Antigua, owned 
by the Hon. J. D. Taj lor, 
who has erected a chapel for 
the benefit of the slaves on 
this and the neighboring 
estates.—The Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries include this within 
their circuit. 

The C. M. S. opened a 
school here for the negroes, 
in 1820, which, in 1822, con¬ 
sisted of more than 300 
scholars, under 13 Inspectors 
and Teachers, 


district of 
gal, Hind. 


town in the 
Beerbhoom, Ben- 
50 miles S, W 
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The attempt! 
Missionarle* 





have not been entirely fruit¬ 
less. 

, SirdhAna, capital of a 
small independent territory,* 
Hind, near the Punjab, or 
country of the Sieks,about 920 
miles N. W. Calcutta, and 200 
N. E. Agra, 

•Mission; B. M. S. 1813.— 
Rev. John. Chamberlain com¬ 
menced this mission at the re¬ 
quest of the Prime Minister 
of her Royal Highness, the 
Begum Sumroo, by whom he 
was favorably received. He 
continued here about 2 years, 
during which time, h© estab¬ 
lished 5 schools for teaching 
Persian and Hindustanee. He 
also preached and distributed 
Tract | and the Scriptures at 
Delhi and Hurd war to more 
than 400,000 pilgrims of dif¬ 
ferent nations. 

Sittenkerny ; see Chan - 
gany . 

Situmburpooram, village, 
Hind. 30 miles S. Palamcotta. 
—About 1818, the Church 
Missionaries at Palamcotta 
stationed a native Catechist 
here, and at the village of 
Kum'umgalum , by the desire 
of the people, which desire 
seems to have been awakened 
by a gift of a Testament, aom© 
time previous, to the bead- 
man. The Scriptures, In dif¬ 
ferent languages, are distri¬ 
buted among such persons as 
can read them with happy 
effect 

Sivacast, large mercan¬ 
tile citv. Hind, about 60 miles 


mercan- 
80 miles 


l 
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N. PalamcoUa containin 
bout 10,000 inhabitants, c 
ly bhanars.—The Missi 


ries at Palamcotta 


labored to con vine# 



and the value - 
religion, with 


icotta have dis- 
ti and otherwise 
ivince the peo- 
f of idol-worship 
of the Christian, 
very - pleasing 



Six Nations, the remain® 
Of a formidable confederacy 
of Indians, celebrated in the 
history of North America, 
who were originally posses¬ 
sors of a great part of the 
State of New-York, This 
confederacy is called by the 
French, Iroquois* It former¬ 
ly consisted of 5 nations, viz. 
the Mohawfa, Cayuga*, One »- 
dot, Senecas and Onondagat. 
The Twcarorm from Virginia 
joined them, in 1712, and se- 
veral remnants of other tribes 
have been added at different 
times. Their compact exist¬ 
ed at the time of the first set¬ 
tlement by Europeans, and 
■the time of their union was 
then lost in the uncertainty 
of ancient occurrences. In 
1635, they were a numerous 
and powerful people, holding 
post of the neighboring tribes 
under a kind of subjection. 
Possessing a large extent of 
country, opulent in native 
supplies, and very fertile, the 
Iroquois extended the terror 
of their arms to far distant 
tribes. They were able to 
send several thousand war¬ 
riors on distant expeditions. 
Onondaga was their principal 
settlement ani the seat of 
fadmn. power, where all their 


councils were held. It had 
fortifications of sufficient mag¬ 
nitude and strength for Indi¬ 
an warfare, at that day. Each 
tribe maintained a separate 
government; but the grand 
Council aettled the affairs of 
the whole confederacy. Since 
the Americans took posses¬ 
sion of the country, like the 
other aboriginal tribes they 
have been gradually dimin¬ 
ishing. Most of the Mohawks 
and Cayugas have emigrated 
to Canada; the remains of the 
other 4 nations, with some 
other tribes, which they have 
received among them, amount¬ 
ed, in 1818, to 4,575; and re¬ 
sided on 14 Reservations, on 
portions of land reserved to 
the Indians; but surrounded 
by whites. These Reserva¬ 
tions contain 265,315 acres, 
and are in separate parts 
of the btate ; the extreme 
points being 250 miles dis¬ 
tant from each other. These 
Indians have of late years 
made great advances in agri¬ 
culture and civilization. Re¬ 
ligious instruction is provided 
for them by several Societies, 
assisted by the Government; 
but there is a strong pagan 
party, which opposes the in¬ 
troduction of the Gospel. 

Six Towns, the most popu¬ 
lous clan in the S. E. district 
of the Chic taw Nation, Fojp^ 
elation, in 1822, 2,164. The 
whole district has sometimes 
been called by this name; 
bit improperly. Formerly the 
Indians lived in 6 compact 
towns ; but mm now scattered 
over the country for in# con- 
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chief. 

Ctmkamah. 

town, 
inhabited 


rican Corps. In 1810, the in¬ 
habitants consisted of 600 a- 
dults, beside children. 










are ea- 

10 , 000 .— 

Much attention to the Chris¬ 
tian religion has been excited 
fitmcrag them by the visits of 
Missionaries, and the distri¬ 
bution of the New Testament. 

Smyrna, city, Asia Minor, 
at the head of a gulf of the { 
Grecian Archipelago. It is 
the emporium of the Levant. 
Population, about 100,000. E. 
Ion. 27° 4'. Ni lat. 38° 29'.— 
See Malta, 

Snake Island ; see Anguil¬ 

la. 

' Society Islands, cluster of 

Islands, in S. Pacific ocean, so 

called after the Royal Socie¬ 
ty, at whose instance the ex¬ 
pedition undeT Capt. Cook was 
fitted out, in 1768. They are 
situated between 151° and 
152° 30 7 W. Ion. and 16° and 
17° 8. lat. Hnabeine, the 
southeastern of the group, is 
about 90 miles N. W. Ota- 

Through the influence 
of the London Missionaries, 

been universally 

Gospel is 
—See 

Borabora, tfuaheine. Manta, 
JWmupiti , Ramiea , Taha. 

Soldier’s Town, near Free¬ 
town, Sierra Leone colony, 
W. Africa, go called from its 
being the resides 
6be rated negroes* 
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Missionaries 
have a chapel 
here. Success has attended 
their labors. 

Society, in 1820, 

Somerset, new 
formed by order of 
ment, in the new 
Albany, Cape Colony, 9. Af¬ 
rica, near Theopolis. A large 
number of Hottentot families 
labor on the extensive 
ernment*farm in this 
When the settlement wa 
formed,a converted Hottentot 
was invited to reside among 
them as insfracter. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
at Salem frequently visit this 
place by permission from go¬ 
vernment. 

SoMMELSDYit, town, in Sur¬ 
inam, S. America, a few miles 
distant from Paramaribo. 

Mission; U. B. l?35.—The 
Missionaries resided here, and 
Instructed the staves on 
neighboring plantations 
labors were attended with les 
success than those of the 
slonaries at Paramaribo 
1798, 66 baptized 
were connected with 
sion. At the close of 1819, 
the congregation consisted of 
89, 30 of whom were commu¬ 
nicants. 

SooKSACGum, town, on thef 
Hoogly, Hind, about 25 milear 
from Serampore.— Soon after 
the commencement of the 
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live teacher 

who 

with little 

Sooai, or Sewri ; Bee Beerb* 
hoom, 

Soosoo ; see j Swoo. 

Bov & am a ra, fortified town 
on the N. E. coast of the isl- 
md Java, eastward from 8am- 
, at the mouth of a navi- 
river. E. lots 112° 55'. 
N. lat. 7° 14'* 

Mumon ;—Mr. Butlenaar 
was stationed here by the N. J 
If. S. in 1819. Here and in 
the vicinity, is a numerous 
population, who call" them¬ 
selves Christians; but have 
been long 1 destitute of the di¬ 
vine ordinances and are de¬ 
plorably ignorant* 

South Africa, country, 
embracing the south part of 
Africa, extending from the 
Cape of Good Hope to about 
the 16th° S. lat. Some parts 
are very fertile ; others are 
barren and mountainous. The 
English have an extensive 
and Nourishing colony in the 
south part of the country, 
where Missionaries have suc¬ 
cessfully labored, as also a- 
mong many of the native tribes 
in the interior.—See Hootch™ 
u ana, Buthman*, Caffree, 
Cape Colony , Delagoa Bay, 
Grtqvm , Hottentots, Namm- 
fuas . 

South America, country, 
bounded E. by the Atlantic 
ocean, and W. by the Pacific; 
situated between 12® N. lat. 
and 56 s S. lat. The popula¬ 
tion is estimated at upwards 
m 10,000,000. The countries 
are generally fertile and heal* 





and calculated for the 
of a vast population. 

part of 
about one 
third part of the whole coma- 
try, belong to the Portuguese. 
The Homan Catholic religion 
is established by law, the peo¬ 
ple are held in ignorance and 
blinded by superstition, which 
seem, at present, to shut 
avenues of knowledge, 
the introduction of the 
testant religion. 

Patagonia at the southern 
extremity of S. America be¬ 
longs to the Aboriginal inha¬ 
bitants, for whose spiritual 
good little has been done. 
Guiana belongs to several Eu¬ 
ropean nations. 

In the remaining parts ' of 
this vast country, the people 
have declared their indepen¬ 
dence and have- either esta¬ 
blished a free government, or 
are fighting for liberty, and 
the way is rapidly preparing 
for the diffusion of the light of 

the Gospel.-. SmBuenosAyree^ 

Chili , Colombia, Guiana, Peru. 

South Arally, village, 
Ceylon, S. Batticottsu—The 
American Missionaries have 
labored to introduce the Gos¬ 
pel here against much opposi¬ 
tion. 

South Sea Islands. several 
clusters of islands in the S. 
Pacific ocean, to which, with 

other*, reference is made ua. 

der the article, Polynesia. 

; see 






Town, capital of 
Jamaicar situated on the'river 

6 mile# from the 
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§ea. It la the seat of the Lie- produces ail the necessaries 
gislative assembly and the of life in abundance, 
residence of the governor. Mission; U. B. 18$ 1 ,-^JoAn 

Miss ion ; W. M. S.— JPefmr Benatus Schmidt , Jmfm Q.Pro- 
Duncan , JoAn Dames, Ms, ske, Ms.—• Joseph Gvmhold % 
They hate a large coagrega- Supt. of domestic concerns.— 
lion, and a society of between in 1799, liev. A* Steiner was 
£ and 300 members. sent to ask permission to es- 

B. M. 8. Rev. Thomas God - labli&h a school in the nation. 
<fe» was stationed here, in He pressed the subject with 
1319, where he continued to much zeal in the national 
labor, ainid many difficulties council; but was utterly re- 
and trials, with considerable | fused, in 1800, he renewed 


success, till 1823, when he 
returned to England for the 
recovery of his health. In 
1821, the church consisted of 
about 200 members. 

Speight’s Town, sea-port, 
on W. coast of Barbadoes, 
containing about 700 inhabi¬ 
tants.— The Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries occasionally preach 
here; but, owing to the de¬ 
praved character of the slaves, 
little success has attended 
their labors. 

Spice Grove, large estate, 

Jamaica, near Fairfield. — The 
U. B. have successfully labor¬ 
ed here. In 1823, they had 
upwards of 100 communicants 
in the congregation, includ¬ 
ing those in the vicinity. 

Spring, estate of about 300 
slaves, near Montego Bay, 
Jamaica.—The Wesleyan Mis- 
dooary at Montego Bay com¬ 
menced his labors here, m 
•1823, with many encouraging 
token*. 

&pmwG Pipage, mission-Big 
lion among the Cherokees, in 
the N. part of Georgia, 35 
miles S. E. Brainerd, and 120 ' 
N. W, Athens. The mission- 
dtarily cultivate a form*.which 

29 * 


his application, and was again 
refused; but, before the close 
of the council, two influential 
Chiefs agreed to patronize the 
school independently of the 
nation, and offered a place tor 
its location near the residence 
of one of them. Soon after 
Mr. Steiner, accompanied by 
Rev. G. Byham , commenced 
the school at Spring Place. 
Mr. S. soon returned to North 
Carolina; but Mr. B. remain¬ 
ed in the mission-family till 
1821. Rev. J. Wohlfahrt waa 
employed here, from 1803 to 
1805. Rev. J. Gambold en¬ 
tered on the mission, in 180% 
and removed to Gochgeelogy, 
in 1821. Mr. Schmidt join¬ 
ed, about 1820, and Mr. Pro- 
ske, in 1822. For several 
years the mission was attend¬ 
ed with many difficulties, and 
with little apparent success. 
The first Indian convert was 
baptized in 1810, and the se¬ 
cond, Mr. Charles R. Hick#, 
an intelligent, weU informed 
man, who has more influence 
than any other in the nation, 
waa baptised, in 1814, These 
were the only native comma- 
dean** in 1811 . Mom mm 
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period, a considerable revival 
has been experienced In 
|820, the church consisted el 
14 membors, mni *ewerml ad- 
di lions haw® sine® been made. 

A small school is connected 
frith the mission, in which 
previously to 1818, about 50 
children had been taught 
Mrs. Gambold generally" su¬ 
perintended the school, till 
her death, in 1821. Number 
of pupils, about 20, who are 
supported in the family. Sev¬ 
eral youths, who received the 
first rudiments of their edoca- 
tion here, have been educated 
at Cornwall. The U. S. Go¬ 
vernment appropriate $250 
annually for the support of 
this school. Unlike the other 
set ilements of till! Brethren, 
4be are scattered 

about in the country, and are 
visited by the Missionaries at 
their different plantations. 

SquAxix Hill, principal 
settlement of the Seneca In¬ 
dians on the Genesee river, 
H« Y. containing about S00 
souls.—Rev. D. S. Buirick* 
now Missionary among the 
Cherokees, attempted in wain 
to ilia,ke an establishment in 
ilhis tribe. Since that tmm? 
4bey have made application to 
ill© benevolent, in the vicini¬ 
ty, to establish a school among 

them, and the Presbytcry of 
Ontario have furnished a tea¬ 
cher. The Indians have built 
a school-house, and the mi- 
ioritv are in favor of Ch 


of new Colonists in the dis¬ 
trict of Albany, Cape Colony, 
S. Africa; where the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionaries at Salem 
preach to a large congrega- 
tion, with raging pros- 

pects of usefulness. 

Staxstead, town, L Cana¬ 
da, on E. side Magog lake, 
mi N. Derby, Yt. Popula¬ 
tion, 2,500. The Wesley ana 
established a circuit here, in 
Hi! { In which were 27 mem¬ 
bers, in 1822.—»—Pope, II, 

Staxstead Pass, in Sussex 
Co. England; where the Lon¬ 
don Jews’ Society established 
a Seminary for the education 
of Missionaries to the Jews, 
abou14820. Several student* 
have already proceeded to the 
field of their labors, and oth¬ 
ers are in preparation. 

Stes v vgoond am, or Street - 
vygoondam , large city, Car¬ 
natic, Hind, romantically sit- 
uated on the banks of a luge 
river. Here is a large Hin¬ 
doo temple.—A spirit of in¬ 
quiry on the subject of Chris¬ 
tianity has been excited by 
the visits of the Missionaries 
at Falamcotta and the distri¬ 
bution of books. In 1823, 
they stationed a native Cate- 
chi st, who officiate* also at 
Tiroopoolaagoody, an adjoin- 
ing village. Schools have been 
established at each place. 

Stxinkopfx, formerly By 
xonaermeuti kraal. Little Na- 
maqualand, S. Africa, about 
§00 miles S. Omaes river; 
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land. 


ons to the ««tftlilishmeBt of 
the mission, this station wan 

ftroiwd with the occasional 




















opened, which consisted of 
about 70 scholars. This rais- 
sion has encountered many 
disadvantages from local cir¬ 
cumstances; but has been pro¬ 
ductive of much good to the 
natives, who are making en¬ 
couraging progress in civili¬ 
zation* In 1823, 10 adults 
and 14 children had been bap¬ 
tized. Mr. Kitchingman re- 
mdved, about 1820, and was 
succeeded by a Catechist. 

Stellenbosch, town, in a 
district of the same name, 
Cape Colony, S. Africa, 26 
miles eastward of Cape Town f 
pleasantly situated at the foot 
of a range of lofty 'mountains. 

Jfisiion; L.M.S. 1801-JEma- 
wu9 Smiiy M.—Rev. J, Bak- 
ker commenced this mission, 
and continued his zealous la¬ 
bors, principally among the 
Hottentots and slaves here, 
and in the vicinity, more than 
20 years, when his age and 
infirmities obliged him to re¬ 
linquish the service. He waa 
succeeded by Mr. Smit. A 
school for native children wm 
commenced soon after the ar¬ 
rival of the Mi denary. Mr. 
Bokker was the only Mission* 
ary, who wm allowed to re¬ 
main in the colony after the 
Dutch took poMeaaion of the 
Cape of Go d Hop , in 1802; 
and, for many year#, hm was 
not aUoireA to baptize his 


converts, nor admit them to 
the Lord’s table. Yet not¬ 
withstanding the** and many 
other embarrassments, he wit¬ 
nessed many pleasing fruits 
of his labors. About 1815, an 
auxiliary Missionary Society 
wai formed, which, beside 
supporting Mr. B., contribut¬ 
ed liberally to the Parent So¬ 
ciety. 

About 1823, a colonial 
grammar-school was opened 
here, under Mr. Brown, with 
150 scholars. 

Stockbridge ; see New 
Siockbridge. 

Stocks amp; see DmeeUkal. 

Stone* Hill, town, in the 

southern part of Jamaica, W. 
Indies. — The Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries at Kingston built a 
chapel here, in 1823, princi¬ 
pally by local contribution#, 
in the centre of a large pop¬ 
ulation. Within 4 miles, are 
upward of 3,(MM) slaves, be¬ 
side many people of free con¬ 
dition in the neighborhood. 
A permanent station has since 
been established, and pros¬ 
pects are encouraging.—> Wm* 
Young , M. • 

Sckkektop, or ZukketUp; 
mm Greenland. 

Sumatra, large island, in 
the E. Indian sea, and most 
westerly of the Sunda Isles, 
*®pmf®t®d from Asia by the 
straits of Malacca, and from 
the island of' Java, S. by the 
straits of Sunda. The Equi- 
Boxial line pastes nearly 
through the centre. Length, 
l#ft0 miles, by 165, average 
breadth. Population, 3,000,- 
(MXh The tatrehtimU are pa- 
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qu the coasts. The 
»ve a settlement at 


Jucncoolen, on toe o. W. coast 
of die island, and at Tapa- 
nooly, 09 the island Funchon, 
00 VV. coast. An encou rag¬ 
ing held for Missionary en¬ 
terprise is opeaing among the 
deluded pagans on this island. 

The Balias compose about 
one third part of the popula¬ 
tion, whose religion is a com¬ 
pound of the most ridiculous 
and barbarous superstitions, 
founded on human depravity. 
They do not worship images; 
but believe in the existence 
of certain deities, whose at¬ 
tributes bespeak the exist¬ 
ence of a better race of peo¬ 
ple than the present. Under 
their principal deity, they 
have a god of .mercy ; anoth¬ 
er, of justice, and a third, the 

eource of discord and cooten- 

^ / 

lion, the instigator of tgalioe 
revenge, the inciter of 

anger and the source of fraud, 
deceit, iying, hypocrisy and 
murder. The latter has the 
jpaet influence. They beseech 
him when they have teen 
guilty of these vices, and ve¬ 
ry rarely offer petition to th# 
other deitfes. The only re¬ 
ligious ceremony noticed s* 
j®©iig them is the invocation 
of the shades of their anew- 


named DaUm % 

f sort of supar- 
1 only resent* 


A pewon 
skilled in ev 
stition, ie t 




such, that they engage in no 
undertaking, however trifling, 
without first consulting him. 

The moral conduct of the 
Battas, appears to he influ¬ 
enced by all the vile passions 
of an irregular and irritable 
coQstitutioo. Truth is sel¬ 
dom regarded, when in the 
way of their interests or feel¬ 
ings ; and honesty is never 
founded on principle; but on 
the fear of detection. They 
practise eating prisoners ta¬ 
ken in war, and the capital 
punishment of the country la 
eating the criminal aMm ! 
Yet, notwithstanding these 
dark shades in their moral 
character, they respect for¬ 
eigners, and, little before the 
arrival of the Missionaries, 
they sent a deputation to the 
-British governor, requesting 
to know of what religion they 
Bbouid be! 

The interior, from Beneeo- 
len, is inhabited by the na- 
lions of Rajangs and Lam* 
pongs, each of whom has a 
language and written charac¬ 
ter peculiar to itself. Their 
moral condition is miserably 
wretched. Padang -is considS-» 
ered the key to a large inland 
kingdom, named . Menanca- 
bow, which, in 18 $$, was ra¬ 
vaged by war,, with a view to 
restore the Mafaomedan reli¬ 
gion. Of the inhabitants of 
ether portion* of this vast isl¬ 
and, little m known, except 
that they are-wild and savagus, 
like the tyfers, which abound 
in their foMitt»-flss Benceo- 


expounds all their religie 
hooks, and whoso influence 



is I Surat, large, fortified city, 
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f 


in Guzerat, 

W, coast, on 
er; 177 mile* 

E. Ion. 72° 49'. N. lat. 2 l° 
12'. Population, 500,000. A 
large portion are Moors, that 
is, Arabs, Persians, Mongols | 
and Turks. 


Maho- 
some 
is celebrated 
whence the Ma- 
homedans of India have been 
accustomed to embark on 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. It 
is a place of great trade, and 
the store-house of the most 
precious productions of Hin- 
dostan. The, provinces near 
t^e city are full of manufac¬ 
tures of all sorts. All peo¬ 
ple of distinction speak and 
write the Persian language. 
The Guzerat and Hindostanee 

prevail; the former ‘ among 
the Hindoos, the latter among 
the Mahomedans. 

Mission; B. M. 8.— Rev. 
Carapeit €', Aratony Armeni¬ 
an, proceeded to this place, 
in 1812, and labored, about 9 
years, in the city and adjoin¬ 
ing country, preaching and 
distributing Tracts and por¬ 
tions of the Scriptures in se¬ 
veral languages. He remov- 
ed to Calcutta, where km ren¬ 
ders gratuitous and important 
assistance to that mission, be- 
ing versed in 9 different lan- 













. L. M. Sb«~ Wm, Fyntc, AU 
minder Fysie, Ms* with JC. 
As.—Messrs. James Skinner 
and Wm. Ftp m, educated at 
Gosport, oommenced this star* 
tion, in 1815, and were use- 
fuily employed among ton 




city 
es, and 
s 

Mr. Skin- 
30, 1821, the 
which 


and 
in 

into the Guzerat. 
ner died, 
same day, 

Fyvie sailed 
to join the mission 
to the death of 
they had translated, and 
ed the New 
their press, and 
gressing with the 
ment, which, in 
1822, was printed to 
Psalms. The expense of print¬ 
ing is defrayed by the Bom¬ 
bay Bible Society, and the 
paper supplied by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 
This Society has also granted 
upwards of $2,000 for the ex¬ 
penses incurred in translat¬ 
ing and the supply of xfeces- 
sary types.. Large quantities 
of Tracts ha?® also been 
printed and usefully distribu¬ 
ted. In 1822, about 10 , 00(1 
Guzerat Tracts had been cir¬ 
culated, and received with 
eagerness. About the same 
time, the Missionaries had 4 
native schools in the city, of 
about 200 pupils, in which 
every thing of a heathen and 
superstitious nature is excluci- 
ed. 

, Burin am, called also Dutch 
Guiana, a part 
of Guiana, S. America, 
ed N. by the Atlantic 
a country of Indians; 
the river Maroni, which 
aratei it 
and W. by 

bout 150 miles from E. to W 





E. by 












toS. W, 
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53° 30' to 56°, N. Iat. 4° 50' 
to ®°. Paramaribo it the ca- 
pita!* Population, 81,000; of 
which 75,000 are slaves.—See 
Bambey , Fairfield, Good In* 
<e»4 Paramaribo , Somme is- 
iyk. 

Surlepurum, village of a- 
fcout 800 houses, in Cbangany 
parish, Jaffna district, Ceylon, 
about one mile and an half 
from Panditeripo.—Dr. Scod- 
der opened a school here of 
about 40 scholars, in 1820, 
which promises to be useful. 
The American Missionaries 
occasionally preach to a small 
congregation, in this village. 

Susooe, a numerous and 
powerful people, inhabiting an 
extensive country, north and 
south of the Rio Pongas riv- 
,er, Sierra Leone country, W. 
Africa. They have 3 indepen¬ 
dent sovereignties, and each 
king can command about 20,- 
000 men. They live in villa¬ 
ges, containing from 100 to 
2,000 people. Few of their 
villages contain less than 3 or 
400 inhabitants. They have 
made considerable progress 
'In agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures. 

The Mahomedaa reUgmn 
prevail® to some extent &- 
mang them; but they mm 
generally superstitiousiy at¬ 
tached to devil-wor«hip, and 
•hew little disposition to ex- 
amine the claims of Chrisii- 


airnne toe claims ot t^nrisu- 
anity. 

•Missions have been at¬ 
tempted among them with lit¬ 
tle succesi. In the early part 
of 1798, Messrs. Henry Bran - 
!m§ and PeUr Greig, from Ed- 


went to Freeport, a 
jelonging to the Sier- 
te Company, situated 



tive town, called Tugekirtng-. 
Here they staid about ten 
weeks, and daily visited the 
native town, with a view of 
learning the language. Though 
they gained the affection and 
confidence of many of the na¬ 
tives ; yet the chief obliged 
them to remove, and they 
passed up the river, about 4(1 
miles, to Kondaia.—See Ba* 
$hia , Canoffee , Fantimania , 
Kondaia. 

Sydney, capital of New 
South Wales, situated on E. 
coast, on a small creek, with¬ 
in Port Jackson, 25 mites E* 
Parramatta. In 1822, it con¬ 
tained 13.4(1® Inhabitants, and 
was rapidly increasing in pop¬ 
ulation. It hai a bank with 
a capital of about j020,OOO, a 
market well supplied with 
grain, vegetables, poultry, 
eggs, butter and fruit. Pub¬ 
lic schools, and other benevo¬ 
lent institutions are liberally 
supported. E. Ion. 150° 54f. 
N. Iat. 32° 53'. 

^Mission; The Wesleyan 
^Missionaries have 2 chapels 
in Sydney and an extensive 
circuit in the vicinity, in 
which were 60 members in 
Society, in 1822. The con¬ 
gregations were increasingly 
large and the number* in Sc* 
ciety gradually augmenting'; 
The Wesleyan Sydney Sab¬ 
bath-school Union, had 4 flour¬ 
ishing Sabbath-schools con¬ 
taining nearly 200 children. 

In 1820, n auxiliary Mi*- 


UiCiitized bv 
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skoary Society was formed at 
Sydney, and branch Societies, 
at Parramatta, Liverpool, 
Richmond and Castlereagb, 
the contributions to which, in 
1823, amounted to upwardsof 
$1,000, chiefly raised in-Syd¬ 
ney.— CaruotMo, M. 

The Australasian Evangeli¬ 
cal Society was formed at Syd¬ 
ney, in 1820, for the moral 
add religious improvement of 


Svopore, very large and 
extensive village, in Benares 
district, Hind, about 22 miles 
from the city Benares. The 
houses have chiefly tiled roofs. 
Here are several Hindoo tem¬ 
ples.—This place lias been 
frequently visited by Mission¬ 
aries, and much attention has 
been excited to the subject 
of Christianity. 

Sylhet ; see SilhtU 

SYMPHxaororx, town, Eu¬ 
ropean Russia, and modern 
capital of the Crimea. The 
Sultan Katagemry, well known 
as the zealous friend of Mis¬ 
sions, resides at this place, 
and continues to manifest a 
deep interest in the spiritual 
welfare of his countrymen, 
and, with his characteristic 
ardor, appears not to be dis¬ 
heartened by their blindness 
and obduracy. He has a school 
und^r a Tartar teacher, who 
uses the Scripture# as a school 
hook instead of the koran. 

Syrian Christians, other 
wise called St, Thome* Chrit~ 
tians ., inhabit the interior of 
Malabar apd Travaocore, in 
the S. W. part of. Hindustan. 
.They esttinJ from N. to 8. IIP 


or 200 miles, and in breadth, 
40 or 50. Between &0 and 60 
churches belong to this an* 
cient branch of the Christian 
church, which has preserve! 
the Syriac Scriptures, in man¬ 
uscript, from Christ and the 
Apostles, and, unconnected 
with the rest of the Christian 
world, has stood for ages a- 
mid the darkest scenes of 
wickedness, idolatry and per¬ 
secution. The tradition a- 
inoag them is, that the Gos¬ 
pel was planted in Hindostan 
by the apostle Thomas. Land¬ 
ing at Cranganore, or Chen* 
ganoor, from Aden in Arahia, 
he was well received by Mas- 
deus, king of the country, 
whose son, Zuzan, he baptiz¬ 
ed, and afterwards ordained 
deacon. After continuing, 
some time, at Cranganore, he 
visited the coast of Coromao- 
del, and preached the gospel 
at Melapoor, and finally at 
St. Thomas’ Mount, near Ma¬ 
dras, where he was put to 

death. His tomb long remain¬ 
ed an object of veneration. 
Dr. Buchanan entertained a 
decided opinion, that we have 
as good authority to believe 
that the apostle Thomas died 
in India, a$ that the apostle 
Peter died at Rome. 

That Christiaos existed in 
India, in the 2 d century, is a 
fact fully attested. The bish¬ 
op of India was present and 
signed his name at the Coun¬ 
cil of Nice, in 325. The next 
year, Fruroentius was conse¬ 
crated to that office by Atha- 


in In- 



















lUa, In the 5th century, a 
ChriiUan bishop from Anti- 
och, accompanied by * small 
colony of Syrians, emigrated 
to India and settled on the 
cowl of Malabar. The Syri- 
sn Christians enjoyed a suc¬ 
cession of bishops, appointed 
by the patriarch of Antioch, 
from the beginning of the 3d 
century till they were invad¬ 
ed by the Portuguese, They 
still retain the Liturgy, an¬ 
ciently used in the churches 
of Syria, and employ in their 
public worship the language, 
upoketi by our Savior in the 
streets of Jerusalem. 

The first notices of this 
people in modern times are 
found in the Portuguese his¬ 
tories. In 1503, there were 
upwards of 100 Christian 
churches on the coast of Mal¬ 
abar. As soon as the Portu¬ 
guese were able, they com¬ 
pelled the churches nearest 
the coast to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope ; and, 
in 1599, they burnt all the 
Syriac and Chaidaic books and 
records on which they could 
lay their hands. The church¬ 
es, which were thus subdued, 
are called the Syro-Roman 
Christian* , and, with the con¬ 
verts from other tribes, form 
a population of nearly 150,000. 
Those in the Interior would 
not submit to Rome; but af¬ 
ter a show of union, ^or a time, 
led to the mountains, in 1653, 
Ibid their books, and put them¬ 
self®* undm the protection of 
the native princes, by whom 
they have been kept in a stale 


mi the Syrian Christians.— 
About 10,000 perrons with §3 
churches separated from the 
Catholics; but,in consequence 

of the corrupt doctrines and 
licentious manners of their 
associates, they hare fallen 
from their former estate, and 
very few traces of the high 
character, which they once 
possessed, can now be discov¬ 
ered. The number is now 
estimated at about 50,000. 

Notwithstanding the cor¬ 
rupting influence of the Cath¬ 
olics, and the state of depres¬ 
sion to which they have long 
been subjected, they still re¬ 
tain some of the virtues by 
which they were formerly dis¬ 
tinguished. They are remark¬ 
able for mildness and simpli¬ 
city of character, honesty and 
industry, and are deservedly 
respected on account of their 
integrity and rectitude of con¬ 
duct. In 1806, these long 
neglected and oppressed chur¬ 
ches, in the interior, were vis¬ 
ited by the late Dr. Mucha- 
non, who presented their case 
to the public in his Christian 
Researches; since which.much 
has been done to meliorate 
their condition. He com¬ 
menced a translation of the 
New Testament into the Sy¬ 
rian language, which has been 
completed and published,glace 
his death, *nd copies sent to 
each of the churches. The 
TeitameBi in the Malayalim, 
the vernacular language of 
the country, has alsd been 
translated, and Is probably 
now circulated among them. 
A courie of measures baa. 
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within a few 
doptei to enlij 
store ^hei 
purity and deration of char¬ 
acter. Parochial schools hare 
been established by the 

at Cai¬ 
rn in nearly erery parish. 

of 18t4, 
were 51 schools, em- 
*3- children. The 
college, near Cotym , designed 
for the education of priests 
for these churches,* promises 
much usefulness. The prin¬ 
cess of the country farors the 
designs of the Missionaries.— 
See Cotym . 

The following are among 
the villages of Syrian Chris¬ 
tians, in nearly all of which 
the Missionaries at Cotym 



hare 
which they ©ocasi 
n^.—Accka 

molt, 

Cananculaneari 


schools, and 
oitaUy visit; 
A%eu- 






patii 

Caymnculams 
Cheppati , Coimfmmgalam, Co - 
tym, Cmencfmrri , CvUata,Cid* 
luncatare , Cundcmatt, Curig- 
ni , Curringacherriy EimioMy 
Mamalach e ri,Manaracah, Ma * 

nerkatt, JWamtckrmmMy Mara . 

manna , MaveHtkcrry, Mulam- 
culam y Mulandwratte, Mtmro 
Island , Nechchvr, Neramm, 
Omalleer, Pallicari, Paravur $ 
Paroors Paruam, Purovan, 
Puttencave, Pvttupali, Rani y 
Terurvancatt , THchoor^ Tw&» 
bonum, Vaiacari. 



4 



Ta ms At ; see Raimivai. 

: see Ttnneeei- 






hj, 

Taha, or Otaka , one of the 

!, 40 rnilw in 
circumference, situated ab©« t 
5 miles N. Eaiatea. It a 
reat number of fine bays and 
larbors, some of which reach 
almost to the centre of the 
island: Extensive * valleys 

reach from the heads of these 
bays up to the foot of the 
mountains; one of these val¬ 
leys m of great extent, and 



toll of all the vegetable pro* 
dictions of the country, such 

as Wild ginger, the tii-plant, 
from which the inhabitants 

fertooriy distilled great quan. 

titles of roan, the bamboo, then 
mountain plantain, arrow 
root, fee. 

Ti# inhabUmU of this isl- 



f 





and wore formerly very no 
ntorous; but 
foeticide and 
Or#, have reduce the number 
to about 780. Thor# is m 
air •£ indnttary ®M over toe 


D 














TAM 



aettlement, and the king is 
the most indnstrioa man la 
the island, 

•Mission; A fmw y ein ago, 
the king and moat of the 
chie& oppi tkm gospel, and 

went to" war with the Raiat- 
eaas to to ppra a it; but he 
was defeated and taken pris¬ 
oner. The kind ®iai*r in 
which he was treated by Tn* 
maiao , the Christian king of 
Raiatea, opened his heart, 

that he cordially embraced 
Christianity ; he was restored 

to his authority and rendered 
independent by his conqueror. 
Places of worship were soon 
built, the sabbath observed, 
and the same order of things 
adopted ms lift the neighboring 
islands* They were, howev¬ 
er, long destitute of a minis¬ 
ter, until, in Febroary, 182*, 
Mr. Bourne, then in Otaheite, 
listened to their pressing in¬ 
vitation, and settled among 
them. Mr* II. and family were 
received with every demon¬ 
stration of joy. A very ear.- 
cellent house, 60 feet by 30, 
has been built for him, with 
a large garden. 

Patio, in 1818, tn the larg¬ 
est and most populous district, 
where a house of worship wm 
built. In • 1813, almost the 
whole population had remov¬ 
ed their houses n«ar the re¬ 
sidence of the Misstonarj, cn 
•the coast, and the people were 


about to 



a good place of 


worship, 8© feet by 40, which 
will be equal to any chapel, 
yet erected in the islands. 
The number of adults, who 
ftad been baptised, February, 



as 178; children, 266; 
tes fer baptism, 84: 

the adults wad the 
eitameBi, and 160 of 


Tally GimcK, populous vil¬ 
lage, Bengal, Hind. 5 miles 8. 
Calcutta, and about 1 mile & 
Kalee Ghaut, in the midst of 
a numerous population. With¬ 
in a circuit of 3 mites from 
this place, there are probably 
not lest than 100,000 souls 
ignorant of the way of salva¬ 
tion. 

Mission; L. 111. S.—discos- 
ah MiU, M.—la 1818, the hlis- 
sionaries at Calcutta estab¬ 
lished a school here, and com- 


attentive congregations. A 
mission-house and chapel hare 
been erected, the latter of 
which answers the double pur¬ 
pose of a school-house anil a 
place for worship. Mr. Hill 
was stationed here, about 
182S. Mrs. H. superintends 
m female school of 25 pupils. 
The schools for boys are flour¬ 
ishing. 

Taloh n; ee CarmeL 


coil* In the- midst of a 


m, or Tasm- 

age in . Tra- 
near Nagra- 
£ of a wood of 


palmyra-trees, Inhabited by a 
large numfanr of native Chns- 
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flans, whose 
the cultivation of 
tree. The 


elds, given 
mission, 
village. A hegvy 
quitrent formerly attached to 
this grant has been removed. 
In 1818, the congregation con¬ 
sisted of 4 or 500. More than 
1000 have entered their names 
as renouncing heathenism.— 
They have a large church, 
where the congregation soon 

assemble at the sound of the 

% 

tom> tom, or Indian drum. The 
Missionaries wish to substi¬ 
tute a bell for this appendage 
of heathen worship. The 

Scriptures are read every 
Sabbath by a native Cate¬ 
chist. A flourishing school 
is in operation; more than 
1,100 verses from the Bible 
were recited by the boys to 
Mr. Kail I, during one visit. 
Tbp London Missionaries at 
Nagracoil superintend the 
school and Congregation. 

Tamatave ; see Madagas- 
cor. 

Takbooxxes; see Cajfres. 

Tammakas ; see Bootdmm- 

nas. 

Tananarive, or Tanmri- 
see Madagascar. 
Tanjore, province, in the 

. bounded N. 
of the Carum- 
E. by the bay 
of Bengal. The effects of the 
faithful labors of the apostolic 
Swartz and hi* associates are 
very mppartot in this part of 
Ilindostan, In 
no 4tb, km^ 1 iwc«u«u. 
sent 2 Missionaries .to Tran- 
quebar, B . Ziegenbalg and 
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Plutcho , who, with their a** 
sociates and successors, did 
much to Introduce the Pro¬ 
testant religion into the king¬ 
dom of Tanjore, which ^as 
since been gradually pro- 

9 Hf m. &%>. a H 

gressing. In J 
tive Christians 
the Tanjore mission, includ¬ 
ing the Tinnevelly district, 
amounted nearly to 12,000. 
There is scarcely a village in 
the whole country in which 
the Missionaries have not 
been requested to establish 
schools.—See Carnatic . 

Tanjore, populous cii 
capital of a province of 
same name, in the Carnatic, 
Hind, on thei Cavery river, 
about 50 miles from its mouth; 
travelling distance, S. 3. W. 
Madras, 205 mile®. It was 
formerly the great seat of 
learning in the south of India. 
Including the suburbs, it is 
about 6 miles in circuit, de¬ 
fended by a double wall and 
a large ditch. E. Ion. 79° 10 ; . 
N. lat. 10° 46'. 

Mission ; S. prom. C. JL 
1779.—J. a KoUt&ff ; J. Q. P. 
Sperschmidtr , Ms. with coun¬ 
try Priests.—Rev. ( Christian 
F. Swart* undertook a mis¬ 
sion to India under the gov¬ 
ernment of Denmark, in 1750, 
•od, after laboring, many 
years, at Tranquebar and in 
the neighboring country, be 
was established at Trickitm- 
poly* in 1766, under the Chris¬ 
tian nowleige Society, w here 
he remained, till about 1778, 
when he removed to Tanjore, 
and continued here, till his 
death, in 17M, While at 
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Trichinopoly, he 




negation 
he devott 
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congregations under the 
the Missionaries at 



attention 
native prea¬ 
cher*, and witnessed the con¬ 
version of many heathen 
$3oon after his establishment 
at Tanjore,he erected a ofcuroJi 
for the garrison, and another 
for the natives* His unblam¬ 
able conduct and devotedness 
to the cause of his Master 
gave him a surprising influ¬ 
ence over all classes, and se¬ 
cured the confidence of the 
bigoted Hindoo. In time of 
war with Europeans, the Ra¬ 
jah forbade his subjects to in¬ 
ure that good man. They 
onored him in life and mou rn- 
ed long for him after his death. 
Two miles east of Tanjore, 
Mr. Swartz 'built a house for 
his residence, and made it an 
orphan asylum. Here the last 
20 years of his life were spent 
in the education and religious 
instruction of children, par¬ 
ticularly of indigent parents, 
whom he gratuitously main- | 
tained and instructed, and, at 
his death, willed his property 
to the mission at Tanjore. 
uccess was uncommon, 
is said he reckoned 2,000 
persons, savingly converted 
by his means. Mr. RolhoJjFh 
his successor, and is faithfully 

extended in- 
tission. For 
many years after the death of 
Mr. Swartz, Mr. Holzberg was 
associated with Mr. Kolholf 
At thi» place, a school-house 
was erected, in 1802, which 
may accommodate upward of 
1,000 scholars. The 





are prosperous. 
The congregations extend a- 
bout 200 miles. In 1816, the 
Christians, in the 
jore, were about 1 
in the vicinity, about 1 
Country priests 
been employed with 






feet in the 

gationB connected wi 
mission. The country con¬ 
gregations of the Danish mis¬ 
sion in Tranquebar have been 
recently transferred to the 
Christian Knowledge Society, 
and attached to this station, 
which has thus received* an 
addition of 1,927 souls. The 
Rajah favors and patronize^, 
the Missionaries, and lias done 
much to forward their plans 
of benevolence. A further 
account of the labors and suc¬ 
cess of the Missionaries at 
this station may be found by 
consulting the following arti¬ 
cles :— yiz. Adanjore , Budda - 
fore, Combaconum , Kananda - 
gudi, Leraloor, PalamcoUa, 
Pudupaits. 

Tannah, capital of the isl¬ 
and Salsette, Hind. 25 miles 
N. Bombay, commanding the 
passage from the island to the 
neighboring continent. A 
pulous and growing town 

Mission; A.B. 

John Nichols, 
soon after 
menced a 
tire children 

w 

been named the Savannah 
School The expenses of this 

defrayed 

m 

super in- 
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tended, 
Nichols. 
1823, it 
pi Is, 16 
ported by 
the mission 


> pii- 

were sup- 
, 4 by 
benevo- 
co un- 
child re a 
for whose maintenance a mo¬ 
derate allowance was secured 
by their father. An associa¬ 
tion has been formed among 
the scholars to support two 
children in Ceylon to bear the 
names of the two deceased 
children of Mr. Nichols. The 
children have generally made 
laudable proficiency,and much 
care is taken to teach them 
the principles of the Christian 
religion. Several of the chil¬ 
dren supported by charity are 
docile, obedient and apt to 
learn. Much of Mr. Nich¬ 
ols’ time has been devoted to 
the lapsed Catholics. He 
also superintends the free 
Bchools at Basseen, Chandnte 
and Tannah . In the latter 
place is one school of bO scho¬ 
lars, in which 12 Jewish chil¬ 
dren are instructed. The 
mission-family has received 
many kindnesses from Eurob¬ 
ond Mr. N. 
useful to them by 
icial papers.— 
has been oc- 
by ill 

Bombay, 

; see Trcmqm - 
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Tappanqoly 
the island Punchon, 
Sumatra.—Sec 
Tapuamanu 
cne of the 
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heite. 
nected 

was called 

ders' 

who discovered it 
bit ants of this 
nouncfed idolatry after 
example of the natives in 
neighboring islands, 
ceived occasional instruction 
from Missionaries, and cheer* 
fully contribute to promote, 
the spread of the GospeL 
Tartary, in the most ex¬ 
tensive sense of the word, in¬ 
cludes all that vast country 
of Asia, between the Frozen 
ocean and Persia, Hindostan 
and China. Russian Tartary 
embraces all the northern 
part of this territory; Chinese 
Tartary includes the S. and 
E. part, and Independent Tar¬ 
tary lies £. of the Caspian 
sea. 

The inhabitants , scattered 
over a wide extent of country, 
are generally called Tartars; 
but they are divided into 3 
distinct races of men; viz. the 

_ h 

Huns, dr Proper Tartars, the 
Mandsburs and Mongoles; and 
these into a great variety of 
tribes, each of 
appropriate name 
families of Tartars have die 
tinct languages 
to which many 
lects prevail. _ 

The religion 
Tartars in the S. W. part of 
the country is Mabomedan; 
others of them with the great 

Tartars in 
Huns, Mong > 

SO • 
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a strong 
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Chris- 
are dupes to 



A true estimate of the wide- 
extended population of this 
country cannot be formed; 
but that there are many mil¬ 
lions, who need the hand of 
Christian charity to extend to 
them the light of life, cannot 
be doubted.—For a more par¬ 
ticular account of those tribes, 
whose spiritual good has been 
sought by Missionaries, see 
Buriats , Calmucs y J&ongoles, 
Siberia. 

The mission-stations, which 
have been established to dif¬ 
fuse the light of the Gospel 
among* the different Tartar 
tribes, are Attraction, Irkutsk , 
Karats, Nazran, JSfogay , O- 
renberg, Sarepta , Selinginsk. 

*■ The missions established in 
this vast range of territory 
are greatly assisted by the 
Russian Bible Society and its 
numerous auxiliaries. The 
Petersburg Tract Society al¬ 
so renders valuable aid; and 
by the liberality of the Prin- 
cess Mestchersky they are 
s«pplied with Tracts in the 
Russ language. She has trans¬ 
lated a number of English 
Tracts into that language; 
hundreds of thousands of which 
are in circulation. 

Tat 4 £*ma-Tohg 4 1 = see Ton- 




Tjiuwai, 
the 



Ramsheg. 

or Atooi, on® of 
Islands in the 
Ocean, ISO oMfi Jf. 




75 W. N. 
mUes tong* 
containing 628 
The face of 
marks of 
and vol- 





former 
canic 
eral miles 
mountains 


sev- 
the coast the 
, soma 

rising abruptly from the ocean 
exhibiting 

of volcanic fires 

* 

tie back, appear like towering 
pyramids, around which the 
warring elements have swept 
away the more moveable and 
combustible matter; others 
equally lofty are partly cov¬ 
ered with trees and shrubs. 
Into the nooks between them, 
a few houses are crowded; 
but they are almost inacces¬ 
sible, except from the sea. 
Some parts of the island are 
well watered and fertile; but, 
owing to the indolence of tine 
inhabitants, mostly unculti¬ 
vated. A variety of fruit and 
forest-trees, beside sandal¬ 
wood, are found. The native* 
have renounced idolatry; but 
still retain their former vi¬ 
cious habits. Population esti¬ 
mated at 54,000. W. Ion. 159° 
40'. N. lab 21° 57'.—See 
Sandwich Islands.—Missim ; 
tee Hanapape, Wimaah. 

Txateapua, 

W. coast, Eimeo 
1819, a large house was con¬ 
secrated 
Jehovah 
b mm 

the Arreoy Society, and for 
ublic Meetings in which m- 
tioal affairs were transacted, 

super- 
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stitious rites and the offering 
of human sacrifices. The con- 
gregation assembled on the 
occasion amounted to 3,000. 
The Missionaries, at Roby*» 
Place, occasionally preach in 
this chapel. 

Tellicada, populous vil¬ 
lage, Ceylon, 6 miles from Bad- 
dagamme ; where the Church 
Missionaries at Baddagamme 
superintended a school of a- 
bo.at 35 native children.— 
John, Nicholas de Syha , Sm. 

Tbllicherrv, city, Hind, 
pleasantly situated on the 
Malabar coast, N. W. Cochin, 
246 miles S. B. W. Goa; be¬ 
longing to the English. E. 
ion; 75° 2P. N. lat. 11° 45'. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1817.— J. 
Baptiste, Kurakal, teachers.— 
The Society’s concerns at this 
station are superintended by 
Rev. Francis Spring, Chap¬ 
lain at Tellicherry. He has 
prepared in Malayalim the 
Church Catechism and Litur¬ 
gy, and has assisted in prepar¬ 
ing the New Testament.-®- 
Here is a school of 50 scholars, 
which has been highly useful, 
and formerly supported itself. 
Many who were educated in 
the school are engaged in pub¬ 
lic offices, or useful occupa¬ 
tions, who have done credit 
to their instruction. Much 
opposition has been made by 
the Ikwnan Catholics. Res¬ 
pecting this station,Mr.Spring 
writes; “Something is almost 
dally occurring to animate us 
in our course. Here, flash* 
of the heavenly light are con¬ 
tinually gleaming through the 
darkened atmosphere. X hear 


that there is, on e?cry side, a 
readiness among great num¬ 
bers to receive the tidings of 
the Gospel.” A poor man’s 
fund has been established, 
which relieves 400 weekly ; 
20,000 rupees have been be¬ 
queathed to it, by a deceased 
friend, who was the principal 
agent in establishing it. This 
measure has conciliated the 
natives and given them favor¬ 
able views of Christianity. 

Tehee ; see Delagoa Bwy* 

T empale, village, Ceylon, 
near Negombo. The Wes¬ 
leyan Missionaries at Negom¬ 
bo include this within their 
circuit, and have a chapel and 
a school here. 

Tempe ; see Grenada . 

Tenkasi, town, Hind. W. 
Tinnevelly, near the Ghaut 
mountains. Population, 6,300 ; 
chiefly Mahomedan® and Hin¬ 
doos. By the occasional la¬ 
bors of Missionaries many 
seem convinced of the folly of 
idol-worship, and wish to know 
the way of salvation; among 
these are several Brahmins. 

Terkate, small island in 
the E. Indian seas, one of the 
principal of the Moluccas, ©f 
a circular form, 18 miles in 
circumference. A large ■ vol¬ 
canic mountain in the centre 
ex ten* nearly to the sea in 
every direction. This island 
wu first settled by the Span¬ 
iards, who were driven away 
by the Dutch, to whom the 
Iciof of the island is in sosave 
degree subject. The Govern¬ 
ment of Ternaie inoladw the 
islands of Tidore, Motir, M&- 
chian, «nd lacWao. Clew 













an 





are the principal 
commerce. £. ion. 127° 10'. 

Mission; N. M. S* 1819.— 
Jungmichei , M.~Under Mr. 
J’s. care are 22 churches in 
Ternaie and the neighboring 
islands. Rev. Mr. JSTam, Mis¬ 
sionary at Amboy na, has been 
instrumental of much good in 
his occasional visits to this 
island. 

Teroorndoor | see Tran* 
quebar . 

Terrebonne, seignory, L. 
Canada, 15 miles N. W. Mon¬ 
treal.—The S. prop. G. F. P. 
stationed Rev. J. Burton here, 
in 1820. 

Terunallaru; see Tran - 

quebar. 

Teruvenkadu ; see Tran - 

quebar . 

Tetaroa, one of the Geor¬ 
gian Islands, in S. Pacific o- 
cean, 30 miles N. N. W. Ota- 
heite. The island is small.— 

The inhabitants have renoun¬ 
ced idolatry, and are profes¬ 
sedly Christians through the 
influence of Missionaries in 
the neighboring islands. They 
have erected 3 houses for 
Christian worship. 

Theopolis, settlement of 
Hottentots, in the district of 
Albany, Cape Colony, S. Af¬ 
rica, 60 miles N. E. Bethels- 
dorp, and about 600 E. Cap# 
■Town ; situated in a valley, 
surrounded on all sides by hills 
covered with trees. The land 

Society, ex- 
a river 

io the sea, k well watered 
and affords abundance of pas¬ 
torale, 
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a comfortable subsistence. 






L M. a 18 14.— 

re Marker , M.— T. J2d- 

Jan Tzatzoe , N. 





commenced by Messrs. Bart¬ 
lett and Ullbrichi and other 
settlers from Bethelsdorp, on 
a spot selected and granted to 
the Society by Gov. Cradock. 
Mr. B. continued here, a 
time, and was 
Mr. Barker, in 1816. 
remained till his death, in 
1821. The Missionaries at 
this station have abundant ev¬ 
idence that their labors have 
not been in vain. Both the 
temporal and spiritual condi¬ 
tion of the people have great¬ 
ly improved. They have gen¬ 
erally become industrious and 
many of them give evidence 
of piety ; more than 70 were 
added to the church, during 
one year. In 1819, the church 
consisted of 106 members, and 
there were 240 children in 
the school. Since this, the 
prosperity of the mission has 
been somewhat retarded h J 
the absence and death of the 
Missionaries. In 1823, the 
settlement was again flourish¬ 
ing. Many disadvantages at¬ 
tending the local situation, a 
new village was forming. The 
mission las suffered much 
from the repeated invasion! 
of the Catfres. In 1819, when 
the station was invaded, more 
than 3 months, hj several 
thousand, the bravery of the 
Hottentots at Theopolis saved 
the colony from much depre- 

im liary lift- 
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sion ary 
sued, which 
one years 
Thibet 



Asia,- in¬ 






cluding Bootan, extends from 
the source of the Indus to the 

China, and from 
to the deserts of 
miles from E. to 

ar 4* 

W.; the breadth is unequal, 
and in some parts unknown ; 
"between E. Ion. 70° and 100°. 
N. lat. 269 and 38°. Popula- 
tion, variously estimated, from 1 
12 to 16,000,000. 1 

This country is tributary to 
China; but is governed by 
the grand Lama, who is sove¬ 
reign pontiff of the greater 
part of Chinese and Indepen¬ 
dent Tartary. He receives 
the adoration of the natives, 
as well as vast crowds ©f for¬ 
eigners, who undertake long 
and painful journies to bring 
their coptiy offerings and pay 
him homage. He is worship¬ 
ped as possessing all the at¬ 
tributes of Deity, and the 
power to impart divinity to 
every thing he pleases. The 
kings of Tartary obtain his 
blessing by rich gifts, which 
he bestows by putting his 

leir heads, while 
before him ; but 
he does not deign to converse 
with the greatest monarch in 
Asia. He is rarely, if ever, 
seen by common worshippers, 
except in the rear of some 
distant window. His resi¬ 
dence is the centre of an enor¬ 
mous and most splendid pa¬ 
lace, on the top of Patelli, or 
holy mountain, near the Bur- 
rampoofer, and about 7 










from Lassa, the capital. It is 
a vast block of temples, built 
of stone and inhabited by 700 
lamas, who are attached to the 
grand lama, 
worship. The 
scends in every direction from 
the temple ; around which are 
circles of buildings of su 
structure, extending to 
plain. Bentick 
than fO,000 lamas reside in 
these several circles, accord¬ 
ing as their rank and dignity 
render them more worthy to 
approach their sovereign pon¬ 
tiff. Those lamas, who reside 
in the higher circles, possess 
great wealth, and reputed 
sanctity of character, and to 
maintain their high preten¬ 
sions to holiness, they seldom 
appear before the multitude. 
It is difficult to imagine a 
scene better calculated to 
overwhelm the superstitious 
worshipper than the ascent of 
the holy mountain. Every 
step becomes more and more 
sacred, and brings him nearer 
to the courts of that being, 
whom he adores as immacu¬ 
late, immortal, omnipresent 
and omniscient ; and though 
he is only permitted to glance 
a distant look at the object of 
his worship, or behold his por¬ 
trait at the entrance of 
court, to which 
devotions as to 
self, he feels confident of his 
favor, and is 
for a pi 
The 

lama maintain, that when he 
seems to die, his soul, or the 










divinity, only quits a crazy 


habitation to seek another, 
and that it is discovered again 
in the body of tome child by 
certain tokens, known only 
to the lamas, in which order 
he always appears. The in- 
fan! kffltt is then conducted 
to Terpaling, about 20 mile* 
from Lassa, into the centre of 
the monastery which is a mil# 
in circumfereuce, enclosed by 
lofty walls and situated on the 
summit of a high hill. In this 
pile of buildings, 300 priests 
perform religious service with 
lesboo lama, for several years, 
when he is prepared for his 
inauguration ; after which he 
resides in his palace on the 
holy mountain, and receives 
the adorations and costly gifts 
of his deluded votaries, who 
are supposed to embrace a* 
bout one third part of the hu¬ 
man family! 

Thibetian idol* are nume¬ 
rous. Boodhu, Fo and Mantp- 
pe belong to the first rank. 
Boodhu seems to be venerated 
chiefly for his antiquity. Fo 
is supposed to reside in the 
grand lama. Manippe is a 
large idol, sitting on a throne, 
with 9 heads, placed one a- 
bove another in the form of a 
cone, and is the great goddess 
of the Thibetians. In their 
temples are an almost endless 
variety of images, which are 
increasing. When the grand 
lama dies, his body is placed 
erect in a golden shrine, and 
ever after visited with sacred 
awe. The body of ever? in¬ 
ferior latum is burnt Immedi¬ 
ately after death, and the ash- 
•« are enclosed in a little 


brass image, which is placed 
in the sacred cabinet* In ad¬ 
dition to these, almost every 
man has small images, and 
pictures of the grand lama, in 
hla bowse, which receive fam¬ 
ily worship In common with 
the Hindoos they hold the wa¬ 
ter of the Ganges sac rad, anil 
a variety of other object®. 

' They believe in the trams* 
migration of the soul; that 
when it leaves the body, it 
goes to heaven, or is born a- 
gaia into the world, assuming 
another human body, or that 
of an animal, according fo its 

degree of sanctity, or the mui. 

titnde of good works perform¬ 
ed. They also believe, that 
ali the sufferings incident to 
a man in this life are the evil 
consequences of sin commit¬ 
ted 'in his former life,' before 
his last birth. 

This article might be ex¬ 
tended to a great length in 
detailing a particular account 
of their unmeaning modes' of 
worship, and a multitude of 
inhuman practices, which tell 
that they are strangers to the 
Gospel of Christ; but this par¬ 
tial view of their deplorable 
condition must awaken Chris¬ 
tian sympathy, and prompt the 
inquiry—Can any efficient 
measures be taken to enlight¬ 
en and reform them ? To this 
question it may be answered, 
the obstacles to the introduc¬ 
tion of the Gospel into Thibet 
are great and anDallincr: but 


tlie mai 
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nit tide of the object 
no trifling sacrifice, 
o-statbn at the head- 
of lamaism would be 










more Important than any now 
in existence. For a long pe¬ 
riod, all books printed in the 
Thibetian language hate been 
considered sacred. This pre¬ 
possession, with the sanction 
of some lama of distinction, 
would give the Scriptures, 
printed in that language, a 


high character, and they would 
be read by every learned la¬ 
ma in Asia, and might be most 
extensively circulated among 
the vast crowds of pilgrims to 
the holy mountain. Let the 
Gospel be introduced into 
Thibet, and an effectual door 
would be opened into China, 
as the emperor and court look 
to Thibet for their religion. 
With the conversion of the 
lamas, tine, paganism of all 
Asia would tremble from its 
foundation, and the Gospel 
would flow in the deserted 
channels of latnaism through 
Tartary,- Thibet and the vast 
empire of China. This is the 
strong hold of satan, and must 
be assailed by the Christian 
soldier. Let the fortress no 
longer be vie wed as impreg¬ 
nable till attempts have been 
made. “The heart of” the 
grand lama “is in the Amici of 
the Lord.” —See TiteUya. 

Thorhbe&g ; see Qrm§ 




Thornhill, settlement, in 
the district of Albany, Cape 
Colony, S. Africa, at the mouth 
of'the Kowie river.- -The 
Wesleyan Missionaries at Sa¬ 
lem superintend a flourish- 
ing congregation here, with 
flattering pf©§p®cti of useful- 
nesa. 


into 
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Tianei, district on the isl¬ 
and Otahelte.—The chief of 
this district, Hitoti , in 1819, 
having caught the missionary 
spirit, was actively engaged 
iu building a large boat, the 
principal object of which was 
to introduce the Gospel into 
other islands. 

Tillipally, parish in the 
district of Jaffna, Ceylon, 9 
miles N. Jaffaapatam, 7 or 8 
miles from Batticotta. Popu¬ 
lation, nearly 1,300. At a 
place about 2 miles from Til* 
It pally many thousand pilgrims 
annually resort to bathe in the 
sea. The Missionaries im¬ 
prove these seasons for disse¬ 
minating the Gospel among 
them. 

Mission ; L. M. S.—Rev. J. 
B. Palm was stationed here, 

in 1806. He preached in the 
old Dutch church, in which 
Baldaeus, in former times, 
used to -preach to 2,000 na¬ 
tives, and which has recent! 
been repaired by the Ameri¬ 
can Missionaries. He had 
made considerable progress in 
the language and had opened 
a school for the instruction of 
native youth, when the ill 
health of Mrs. Palm rendered 
It necessary to remove for a 
season to Colombo. After the 
death of Mrs. P. in 1812, hav¬ 
ing no Missionary associate at 
Till! pally, Mr. P. accepted an 
invitation to become paster of 
the Dutch church iu Colombo. 
During their residence in this, 
place, Mrs. Palm Instructed a 
female school, and Mr. Palm 
frequently preached and cat¬ 
echised the children in 
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napat&m. It appears that the 
Go»peI was there heard with 







genei 

t . B. C F. M .—Henry 

■JSTicholasPer- 
Pre ache r.—The 
property granted by govern¬ 
ment to the mission at this 
station consists of about four 
acres of land, a large church 
and mansion-house, built by 
the Portuguese, in the 16th 
century, chiefly of coral stone, 
and 50 Palmyra-trees, the 
fruit of which constitutes the 
principal food of the natives 
about half the year. Rev. 
Messrs. Edward Warren and 
Daniel Poor commenced this 
mission, and took residence 
at Tillipally, October, 1816. 
Their objects were the esta¬ 
blishment of schools, in which 
they were very successful, the 
acquisition of the Tainul lan¬ 
guage, and occasional preach¬ 
ing by interpreters. But, 
scarcely had they entered on 
their work, when their flatter¬ 
ing prospects were clouded 
by the sickness of Mr. War¬ 
ren. On the 13th, of August, 
1817, he had an attack of 
bleeding at the lungs, and on 
(he 6th of October, left Jaffna 
for Colombo to avoid the rainy 
monsoon. Thence, in compa 
tty with Mr. Richards, he pro- 

Cape of Good 
rested from 
ust 11, 1818, 
aged 32, beloved and lament¬ 
ed by ail who knew,his worth. 

been 
this 
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iost excellent and I 
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the mission, 
to mil who 
with-her, and 
to the children of 
the heathen, whose spiritual 
interests she habitually con¬ 
sulted, was released from the 
cares and labors of this world. 
May 7, 1821. Soon after the 
death of Mrs. P. Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards removed to Till!pal¬ 
ly and took the whole charge 
of the temporal concerns of 
the family and boarding school, 
till the death of Mr. Richards, 
August 3, 1822. In January, 
1823, Mr. Poor was married 
to Miss Knight, sister of Rev. 
Mr. Knight, Church Mission¬ 
ary at Nellore, and, in July 
of the same year, removed to 
Batticotta, to take the super¬ 
intendence of the Mission- 
College. His place is suppli¬ 
ed at Tillipally by Mr. Wood¬ 
ward. In 1824, Mrs. Rich¬ 
ards was married to Mr.Knight 
of Nellore. 

This is one of the most in¬ 
i’ teresting of the Ceylon sta¬ 
tions, and the prospect of use¬ 
fulness is highly encouraging. 
Immediately after the arrival 
of the Missionaries, a free 
school was commenced, and 
about 30 boys were collected, 
in a few months. Prom this 
school several 
promising chile 
leeled and 
pense of the mi 
there 
connected 
in which 




most 



were 




station, 
and 355 boys 
the board- 
rig and 30 
named and 
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supported by benevolent as¬ 
sociations and individuals in 
America, 
on trial. 

of the pupils has generally 
been highly satisfactory. Ma¬ 
ny of them have been subjects 
of special religious impres¬ 
sions, and several have public¬ 
ly professed Christianity, and 
are useful assistants in the 
mission. In the early part of 
1823, 10 natives bad been re¬ 
ceived at this place as mem¬ 
bers of the church, 5 of whom 
then resided at the station. 
Although the Missionaries 
have met with considerable 
opposition, and indifference 
from the natives, they have 
the satisfaction to find that 
their prejudices and supersti¬ 
tions are gradually remov¬ 
ing, particularly those rela¬ 
ting to female education.— 
Through the instrumentality 
of Missionaries, a hospital has 
been provided for the benefit 
of the sick, by the aid of be¬ 
nevolent individuals at Jaffna. 
Since acquiring tlie language, 
the Missionaries have sought 
interviews with the Brahmins 
and the people, at the tem¬ 
ples, in the high-ways and in 

The aged and the 
young, te rich and the poor 
have be< i warned to flee from 

come, and invit¬ 
ed to accept of free pardon, 
according to the terms of the 
Gospel. The need of divine 
agency has been felt and ac- 

The promises 
in behalf of 
the heathen have been impor- 
tunely p 
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token% 

have been received, that the 
great Head of the church has 
kindly regarded the labors 
and prayers of his serranti. 

In the early part of 1824, a 
general seriousness prevailed 
at each of 
nected with 
Board in Jaffna. The gracious 
work first became signally 
manifest at this station, on the 
18th of January, and continu¬ 
ed to increase till all I he schol¬ 
ars in the boarding-school, the 
domestics in the family and 2 
or 3 school-masters were a- 
mong the anxious inquirers. 
It soon prevailed, in a^similar 
degree, at each station; and, 
in the latter part of March, 
80 had become the hopeful 
subjects of renewing grace, 
and the Missionaries were still 
cheered with the hope that 
they should see greater things, 
.than these. —See Jaffna . 

Timor, Dutch Island in the 
Indian Archipelago, 250 miles 
long by 40 average breadth ; 
between 7° and 10° S. lat. and 
124° and 126° E. Ion. The 
inhabitant* are of a dark color, 
in countenance more nearly 
resembling the South Sea Isl¬ 
anders titan any of the Malay 
tribes. They,appear to have 
no regular system of laws 
ing mostly governed 
will of the sovereign 
religion of the island is mostly 
pagan. Most of the princes, 
however, profess Christianity; 
but are, at the same time, en* 
tirely guided by pagan priests, 
and customs. 
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assistants, educated by 
Earn at Amboyna, 

Tinnevelly, district in the 
Carnatic, Hind. 150 miles 
by average breadth 50; 
occupying the S. E. extremity 
of the peninsula; bounded N. 
by Madura; £. and S. by the 
gulf of Maoaar, and W. by 
Travan co re, from which it is 
separated by the Ghaut moun¬ 
tains. Inhabitants, 700,000, 
of whom 175,000 are Brahmins, 
30,000 Roman Catholics, tod 
4,000 Protestants. The Hin¬ 
doos are divided and subdivid¬ 
ed into no less than 60 casts, 
and are rooted in idolatry and 
superstition. ■ They speak the 
Tamul language in great pu¬ 
rity. 

The fruits of Mr. Swartz's 
labors, in the last century, 
are still apparent in this dis¬ 
trict. 

The Christian Knowledge . 

Society commenced a . mission 

here, in 1800. It has 2 na¬ 
tive priests, at Motkelloor and 
Nazareth ; 27 churches, erect¬ 
ed on land given by the nabob, 
as many catechists, and sup¬ 
plies the congregations with 
books. 

Rev. Wm, T. Ringletaube , 
from the London Society, com¬ 
menced his labors here, in 
and continued, in this 
Travancore, till 
* He preached in 
erected by him, 
Shanars, south of 
near the Ghauts, 

*everal 

schools. His labor* were fol¬ 
lowed byconiMiraWe success. 



among 
Paiamc 






were baptiz- 
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The Church Missionaries at 
Paiamcotta have established 
schools, chiefly Tamul, con¬ 
taining about 500 scholars, in 
the following places, viz.— 
Chickney Gramum, Cookor - 
acoHum , Courichy , Kanasabm^ 
rsm, Keeipmtam , Jtiookupper- 
kuderippoo , Moorappanamdooy 
Jfooroogenoorchy, jfylappal- 
lyum , Steevygoondmm , 1'achi- 
noor , Tinnevelly, Tiroopaolart- 
goody , and Vannarapettahu 
The school houses are used as 
chapels and houses of prayer. 

Tinnevelly, populous town 
and capital of a district of the 
saint* name,- Hind, about 60 
miles N. N. E. Cape Comorin. 
The people are much addict¬ 
ed to the worship of idols. 

The Church Missionaries at 
Palamcotta have 4 schools 
here of about 150' scholars, 
and regularly preach to small 
congregations. The Brahmins 
strenuously oppose them. 

Tinsewatta; see Valley 
Towns . 

Tipperah, district, Asia, 
annexed to Bengal, bordering 
on the Burman dominions ; 
bounded N. by Silhet; S. by 
Chittagong; E. by Ava, and 
W. by Dacca; about 100 miles 
long and 60 broad.—See Noa- 
colly. 

Tiroonellan ; see 
quebar . 

Tl aoor OOLANGQODY 
Steevygoondam, 
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the Carnatic, Hind 
from Tranquebar 
sionaries at 
superintended a large school 
here, since 1814. 

Tirunelvely; see Nellore . 

Tirupalaturey, town in 
the Carnatic, Hind. 55 miles 
westerly from Tranquebar, 





About the commencement 

century, the Mis- 
Tranquebar, la¬ 
bored here with some success; 
and, in 1747 their congrega¬ 
tion amounted to 639. Much 
has since been done to pro¬ 
mote the spiritual good of the 
people by schools and other 
means of instruction. 

Tirutciiinapally ; same as 
Trichinopoly. 

Titalya, town and British 
Military station, Hind, in the 
district of Rungpore, on the 
borders toward Nepaul. From 
its situation it affords favora¬ 
ble access to Bootan, Thibet 
and China 

Mission ; C M S.—Through 
the instrumentality of Major 
Barre Latter, commanding of¬ 
ficer at the station, Rev. Fre¬ 
derick C. G. Schroettr was 
stationed at Titalya, in 1816, 
for the purpose of acquiring 
the Thibet language with the 
ultimate design of translating 
►criptures into that diffi- 
mportant tongue, 
ued with little 
the steady 
new and arduous 
work, till his death, July 
14, 1820, He possessed an 
uncommon 
languages, 


















cutties, without any properly 

assistant, had prd- 
a Thibetian and English 
dictionary, consisting of 74 
quires of 

supplement to the §ame, writ 
ten on 15 quires, forms a com 
plete 

and English, 
commenced aThibet grammar, 
on which he was employed, at 
the time of his decease. The 
dictionary has been put into 
the hands of Rev. Dr. Carey of 
Serampore, who has underta¬ 
ken to correct and publish it, 
and also to form a grammar 
of the Thibet language from 
Mr. Schroeter’s materials.-— 
The dictionary will occupy 
between 900 and 1,000 quar¬ 
to pages, and will be printed 
on a type cast for the purpose 
at Serampore. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the ardor with which Mr. 
Schroeter devoted himself to 
the acquisition of the lan¬ 
guage, he did not lose sight of 
his more direct work as a 
Missionary. . He had divine 
worship, twice on the Sabbath, 
in Hindostanee, and improved 
other opportunities to spread 
the knowledge of Christiani¬ 
ty, Native schools were es¬ 
tablished as far as 
In ajourney to 
try of Nepaul, he made him 
seif Unown as a 
righteousness, and was every 
where received with atten¬ 
tion and respect. There ap¬ 
peared no unwillingness in the 
people to instruct him in the 
language of the country, and 
they were very desirous that 
he Should in return teach 







them English. D wring the 
first years of Mr. Schroeter’s 
r«iid#nce here, he wa* up- 
ported by the Society; but 
through the instrumentality 
of Majpr Latter, he afterwards 
received m stipend from the 
English Clover ament for his 
support, while pro ecu ting the 
translation of the Scriptures. 

Soon after the death of Mr. 
Seh roe ter, Rev. Benedict La. 
Moche , who had just arrived at 
Calcutta" from England, was 
accepted by government to 
prosecute the work so auspi¬ 
ciously begun. Mr. La Roche’s 
ill health however frustrated 
this design. 

The intended establishment 
of Messrs. Maisch and Reich- 
ardt at Titalya was prevented 
by the death of Major Latter, 
in October, 1822. This wor¬ 
thy benefactor of the heathen 
spared no exertion, or expense 
in forwarding the object of 
the mission. He obtained an 
uncommon degree of influence 
over a number of tribes be¬ 
fore unknown to Europeans, 
and carried on a friendly in¬ 
tercourse with various lamas, 
from whom he received much 
valuable Information, and pro¬ 
cured several of their relig¬ 
ious hooks in exchange for 
Bibles. By his will, he di¬ 
rected that his literary col¬ 
lection of manuscripts and 
printed books in the Thibet- 
language, relating to the lan¬ 
guage, history, mythology, 
manners, and the social and 
civil state of the Inhabitant* 
of Thibet, should be present¬ 
ed to some Society, under 




care they might be best 
fed for the promotion 
rature and religion.— 
were mcmtdmgij pre- 
to the library of the 
•*s College at Calcutta. 
The Society for propagating 
the Gospel has also purchas¬ 
ed for the same library the 
very valuable and expensive 
collection of books, which Ma¬ 


jor Latter made in relation to 
Thibet. His purchases were 
made in Paris, at the tune of 
the dispersion of many of the 
continental libraries, under 
the influence of the French 
Revolution, which placed ma¬ 
ny rare and valuable books 
within his reach. 

The Corresppodififr Com¬ 
mittee of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society at Calcutta, de¬ 
sign to avail themselves of 
the first opportunity of renew¬ 
ing their exertions in this ve¬ 
ry promising field for mission¬ 
ary labor. A field which will 
open a medium of communica¬ 
tion between the laborers of 
India and those of the Russian 
Bible Society, and will enable 
them to carry their co-opera¬ 
tions into Thibet; and facili¬ 
tate the circulation of the 
Scriptures among the Tartar 
tribes bordering on China, 
and through the western part 
of that empire. * 

Titavei.ly, or TUtevelly> 
populous town in Travancore, 
Hind.—This is one of the out 
stations of the Missionaries at 
Nagracoil, where a school has 
been established, and, about 
1819, a large chapel was e- 
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Tobago, on 
Islands, W. i 
dad and i, E. 
32 mites lon| 
It if not, lik 
India Islands, 
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32 miles long *aa4 10 broad. 
It is not, like the other W. 
India Islands, subject to hurri¬ 
canes. Scarborough is the 
principal town, W, ion. 60° 
30'. IV. iat. 11° 16'. Inhabi¬ 
tants, about 15,000. 

Mission; U. B. 1789,—-At 
the particular request of Mr. 
Hamilton , one of the planters, 
Mr. J. Montgomery was sent 
as a Missionary to the slaves ; 
but the death of himself and 
wife, together with the unset¬ 
tled state of the island, occa¬ 
sioned the suspension of the 
mission, till 1798; when it 
was renewed by Rev. C. F. 
W. Skirmer, who met with a 
favorable reception from sev¬ 
eral of the planters. In 1801, 
the Brethren and the other 
white inhabitants were much 
alarmed by a conspiracy a- 
vnong the negroes to murder 
all the white people on the 
island, and the mission has 
since been abandoned. 

L. M. S. — About 1808, Rev. 
Richard EUiott commenced a 
mission here. A chapel was 
erected for his accommoda¬ 
tion at Scarborough , where he 
bad a small congregation of 
white and colored people. He 
also labored among the slaves 
on several estates; but as th© 
mission wm attended with 
much expense and little suc¬ 
cess, Mr. Elliott removed to 
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generally been cordially re¬ 
ceived, and heard with atten¬ 
tion. They preach in the 
towns of C our land and Scar* 
borough^ and to the slaves on 
10 or 12 estates with consid¬ 
erable success. la 1823, a 
chapel was about to be erect¬ 
ed on the Les Gateaux estate, 
where are nearly 500 negroes, 
and several hundreds in the 
vicinity ; and another was to 
be erected on a central spot, 
between 5 estates, which were 
peopled by about 1,000 ne¬ 
groes. In the latter part of 
the same year, a chapel was 
opened at St, George's Mount 
Sabbath schools have been es¬ 
tablished. In 1823, there were 
50 members in Society. 

The C. M. S. formerly sup¬ 
ported a school on this island. 

Toeaigh Bav, village on W. 
side of Owhyhee, 35 miles If. 
Kirooah. — Soon after the first 
Missionaries landed on Owhy¬ 
hee, Mr. JLoomis commenced 
a school at this place, under 
the patronage of Krimakoo t 
the king’s prime minister. 
The school was small, and of 
short continuance. 

Tonawanta, reservation of 
Seneca Indians/ in the Slat© 
of N. Y. 30 miles from Buffa¬ 
lo, and 10 N, W. Batavia.— 
Population, upwards of 300. 
This is the head-quarters of 
the pagan Indians, and few 
have embraced the Gospel, 
though different Missionaries 
have occasianally labored to 
enlighten them.—See Senecas, 

Tonga, Tongatahoo, or the 
Sacred Tonga , ope of the most 
■onlEerlj of H® Frioaily bh 
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aods. in the 3. Pacific ocean, 
about li mites long and § at 
ill greatest breadth. The 
■oil is and the general 

productions are similar to 
those of Qtaheite. The sugar¬ 
cane grows to the uncommon 
height of 20 or 30 feet. Ex¬ 
cept occasionally a cultivated 
field, the island is almost coh¬ 
ered with fruitful trees. Be¬ 
fore the arrival of the late 
Missionary, the only quadru¬ 
peds on the island were the 
dog, hog and cat. The only 
venomous reptile is the centi- 

? *Je, and this rarely found 
his island was discovered by 
Tasman, and visited by Capt. 
Cook, 1777.. Tonga is divid¬ 
ed into 3 large districts; viz* 
jlkteefo, at the N. W. part; 
Ahagee, at the S. E.; and 
Mooa, in the centre. Each 
district is governed by a Chief, 
who reigns with absolute au¬ 
thority, and claims a right to 
dispose of the lives and pro¬ 
perty of his subjects. These 
districts are subdivided into 
Smaller ones, which have their 
respective Chiefs, who exer¬ 
cise the same authority as the 
superior Chiefs, to whom they 
are in some measure account 
table. Palau, the Chief of 
Mooa, possesses the most in¬ 
fluence, and has the principal 
authority among the neigh¬ 
boring islands. Tata the Chief 
.of Aheefo i« next in power. 
Population estimated at about 
10 , 000 . W Ion, 174° 4§ # . & 
let. il° O', 

The mhabtiar< though su- 
^rior to the Ne?r-Zealanders, 
.are. i ia*t a Livea^enms *i 


but not addicted to himii sa¬ 
crifices, and Infanticide, like 
the inhabitant* of Qtaheite*. 
For the last 10 years, the peo- 
pie of this and the neighbor¬ 
ing islandi have been engag¬ 
ed in desolating wars, and it 
is thought by the natives, 
.that these sanguinary con¬ 
tests have occasioned the de¬ 
population of one half of the 
islands. They believe in the 
transmigration of the soul, 
and that most of the departed 
spirits retire into human be¬ 
ings. 

The following is the view 
of this field of Missionary la¬ 
bors given by Mr. Lowry at 
Cokevemal , in 1813. “There 
are in Tonga 19 towns, and 3 
sacred places. It is at one of 
these latter that we reside. I 
think there are not less than 
700 souls in this village. The 
larg® town of Hoey is only ope 
mile to the east, and the towns 
of Holooga and Vinee are a- 
bout a mile and si .half to the 
west. Beside these, there are 
Talafoo, Tooney, and Toamo- 
to, from 6 to 7 miles hence. 
These are all within the reach 
of the Missionary at Coke- 
vernal. This station may em¬ 
brace, in round numbers, 4,000 
souls. Another station, ex¬ 
ceedingly convenient for a 
Missionary, is the Bea, which 


is very' populous, and in its 
vicinity are the following 
towns; viz. Ootoolow, Colo* 
foe, Navi, Howma, Neogro, 
Noofoo, and Hoorty. The 
mmmt district proper for a mis* 
■ion ii Heeheefoo, a very large 
tOWBj to irlkhSM 
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Tahafa, i 
and vado. 
very numerous 
and it would 
most coin pact 
Island. It 
Missionaries 
erected tbei 

dard. At each o f these 3 sta¬ 
tions, there should he 2 Mis¬ 
sionaries, which 1 think would 
he number sufficient to afford 
instruction to the whole of 
Tonga, aud to some small isl¬ 
ands contiguous to it. The 
beautiful and fertile island of 
Eooa lies about 12 miles east 
of Tonga, and would be a fine 
station for 2 Missionaries. 
The islands called Hapie are 
some of them SO, and others 
50 miles from/Tonga, and be¬ 
ing many in number, would 
probably require full as many 
intruders. That large and 
line group of islands called by 
the natives Wavow, is still 
further N., and would consti¬ 
tute a larger station than ei¬ 
ther Tonga or Hapie. These 
ail speak the same language ; 
the Wavoy natives hold in¬ 
tercourse with the natives of 
8amao, or Navigator’s Islands; 
and the Tonga people some¬ 
times go as far as the Feejee 

the natives, both 
Feejee speak a 
easily understood 












Mission ;—The London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, first attempt¬ 
ed a mission on this island. 
M 1797, Capt. Wilson, afte# 
settling the Missionaries at 
Otabeite, -visited Tonga, and 
Jeft i mmmmneA Mimeoaiiee; 








lappy termination ; 3 of the f 
fell victims to intestine com* 

motions 

positions of some 
anders, in&tigated by a felon, 
who had escaped from Botany 
Bay ; one of their number a- 
postatized and became a Chief; 
and the remainin 
ken otf by a 
touched here, in 
1800 . 

Since this period, the diffi¬ 
culties attending a mission to 
these islands have appeared 
extremely formidable. For 
several years, a vessel could 
not touch here with safety. 
In December, 1806, the ship 
Port-au-Prince arrived in 
these seas and. was treacher¬ 
ously seized by the natives. 
Of her crew, consisting of id 
men, 86 were inhumanly mas¬ 
sacred, 17 left the Islands, 'and 
17 remained scattered in the 
different islands. Mr. W. Ma¬ 
riner, after 4 years’ residence, 
made his escape, and has fur¬ 
nished materials for 2 inte¬ 
resting volumes, with a gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary of the 
language. 

W. M. S. 1822 .— Walter 
Lawry, M.— George Lilly , 
Charkg Tindall, Mechanics. 
—The Society haviog deter¬ 
mined to attempt a renewal 
of Missionary labor on these 
islands, Mr. Lawry, 
been iome years 
Wales, sailed w 
and his associates, and 
at Mooa 
governor 


who had 
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««d faw companions were re¬ 
ceived in a friendly manner 
by the natives and were taken 
eater the protection of Pa 
4Her a short residence at 
TaltitamaUmga, they removed 
to Lukcvenmi, where the mis¬ 
sion-buildings, lie. had teen 
prepared. They found at Ton¬ 
ga an Englishman named Sin¬ 
gleton, who was one of the 
survivors of the crew of the 
Port-au-Prince. Though Pa¬ 
lau; with a few exceptions, has 
continued friendly; jet the 
extreme fickleness and treach¬ 
ery of the Tonga Chiefs ren¬ 
der the futiire prosperity of 
the mission doubtful. 

To»got, or Ttorgv&sk ; see 
Calmtm. 

Tortola, one of the Virgin 
Islands, about 12 miles long 
by 4 wide. W. Ion. 64° 35', 
N lat. 18° 15'. Inhabitants, 
in 1805, 10,500, of whom 9,000 
were slaves. The population 
has considerably decreased. 
Here is an Episcopal church. 

•Mission; W. M. S. 1788.— 

* A 

Abraham Whitefvouse , Joseph 
Parkin , T. Harrison* Ms.—- 
Dr. Coke commenced this mis¬ 
sion but, owing to the de¬ 
graded state of society, the 
progress was slow, for some 
years. At length, a chapel 
was erected, religion was re- 

all classes, and 
publicly countenanced by the 
principal inhabitants of the 
island. The Missionarle® ex¬ 
tend their later* successfully 
into many of the neighboring 
islands Since the commence¬ 
ment of the present century, 
the average number of mem- 










t 2,000. 
The number, in 1823, was 42 

035 blacks. The 
have 5 chapels, 

at Road 
Towm, the. capital of the 
bland and its dependencie*.— 
They have extensively esta¬ 
blished schools for the in¬ 
struction of slaves, in which, 
the Rector of the Episcopal 
church, Rev. Wm. Chaderion, 
most cordially co-operates. 

As an expression of grati¬ 
tude to the Wesleyan Society 
for the labors of its Missiona¬ 
ries, the expense of which has 
been defrayed by the people, 
an Auxiliary Society was for¬ 
med at Road Town for this 
and the other Virgin Islands, 
Aug. 18, 1823, which is pa¬ 
tronized by the principal men 
on the island. June 3, 1824, 
the first annual meeting of 
the Society was held, on which 
occasion the cause of missions 
was warmly and ably advocat¬ 
ed by the Hon. G. IL Porter , 
the president of the island, 
Hev. Mr. Chaderton and sev¬ 
eral other gentlemen, high in 
office, who bore their united 
testimony to the well directed 
zeal of the Missionaries, who 
had labored with them, and 
the astonishing improvement 
in the moral and religious 
state of the people, especially 
the slave®, through their 
itrumentality. 

Tran^uebar. populous 
port, and prineipii Danish 

southern 
h a good 
of on© 

brai J a of Hi# Cavery 
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river, defended by m fortrzu 
erected by-the Danes,in 1621* 
The town Is b«tw**n 1 and S 
miles In circumference* sur- 
rounded 'by a wall and several 
bastions. The territory be¬ 
longing to the town is ms. ■ 
siderabiy extensive, and Is 
full of populous villages. W i th¬ 
in the walls are % cfaurche* 
for Protestants; 1 for Roman 

Catholics, descendants of Por¬ 
tuguese, who were in pow«§- 
•ion of the town before the 
Danes; a large mosque for 
Mahomedans, and several pa¬ 
godas for Gentoos. It is 146 
mili» S. by W. Madras, and 
56 S. Pondicherry, which is 
the seat of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic missions in this part of 
Hindustan. E. Ion. 79® 64'. 
N. lat. 11°. 

Mutton The first Protes¬ 
tant mission in India was es¬ 
tablished at this place by Fre¬ 
derick IV. king of Denmark, 
in 1706, in consequence of 
the recommendation of one of 
his chaplains, Rev. Dr. Lut- 
'jfcsjijf; and .Her. Messrs. Bar¬ 
tholomew Ziegenbalg and Hen¬ 
ry Fiutcko were the first Mis¬ 
sionaries. Here under many 
embarrassing and discourag¬ 
ing circumstances they com¬ 
menced the study of the Ta¬ 
mil 1 language, soon formed a 
grammar and vocabulary, and* 
engaged In the arduous work 
of translating the Scriptures. 
In May, 1707, they baptised 
§ natives, the first fruits of 
their labors among the hea¬ 
then, and erected a chapel. 
The? likewise opened several 
icboois. In July, 1709, the 



following Missionaries joined 
them ; viz. John E. Grundler^ 
John G. Botvtng and Poly* 
carp Jordan- fctoon after this, 
the Society for promoting 
Cfumtian Knowkdge came 
forward with alacrity and zeal 
in the cause, furnished a print¬ 
ing establishment, and, ever 
since, has been a principal 
instrument of supporting and 
extending the undertaking. 

In 1714, the Danish Jfcfiur- 
mm College was founded at 
Copenhagen, and, ever since, 
this mission has been the ob¬ 
ject of its special care and 
patronage. 

Principally through the in¬ 
defatigable labors of the -emi¬ 
nent Missionary, Zisgenbalg^i 
a grammar and dictionary was 
formed, and the Scripture* 
translated into the Tamul lan¬ 
guage. The translation was 
completed after his death, in 
1719, by Mr. $cA«Jfae. His 
faithful colleague, Mr. Grtmd- 
ier, died in the following year; 
not however, before 3 Mis¬ 
sionaries arrived; viz. Benja¬ 
min SckuUzej Nicholas Dal 
' and J* H Kistenmadwr. In 
1733, Aaron , a native.Convert, 
was ordained to the pastoral 
office. He was the first na¬ 
tive preacher; at this tinaf 
however, there were 24 na¬ 
tive converts employed as- as¬ 
sistants in the various depart¬ 
ments of the mission. At the 
clot® of 1736. in the extend- 
ed field of the mission, they 
reckoned,in ml 1,3,617converts; 
In 1747, tlie converts, Includ¬ 
ing the children bnptizcd in 
inlknov, amounted to 8*006* 
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In 1750, Rev. Messrs, C. F. 
Swarttn O, H. Huittman and 
J). Pohenhagm joined (be 
mission. During tbe first cen¬ 
tury, the converts to the 
Christian feith were estima¬ 
ted by Dr. Carey at 40,000; 
and by Dr. Buchanan at 80,- 
§ 00 , at all th® branches of 
this mission. It is to be fear¬ 
ed that many of these were 
only nominal Christians, as 
the Hindoo converts were nqt 
-required to violate the rules 
•of their cast 

About 1772 , Dr. John com* 
meneed bis labors here, and 
devoted bis time to the in¬ 
struction of the young to pre¬ 
pare them to become assis¬ 
tants in the mission, and oth¬ 
erwise useful. A seminary 
bus been established for this 
purpose. Average number of 
scholars, about 20* In 1810, 
ha commenced the establish¬ 
ment of free schools in Tran- 
queliar, and in the surround¬ 
ing towns and villages, on the 
plan of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lan¬ 
caster, which, in 2 years, he 
increased to 20. The num¬ 
ber annually increased, and, 
in 1815 , nearly 2,000 scholars 
been admitted, of whom 
upwards of 1,000 were then 
under instruction. In 1822, 
the number of communicants 
at this station was 125.— Au¬ 
gustus Caemmerer ? D Schny- 
wogel, Ms. 

Dr. John died, in 1813, and, 
in 1816, the Church Mission- 
dry Society took charge of the 
seminary,' and the school*. 
Their number and usefulness, 
ter many yemrs, greatly ii 
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this station 
MR, M. 

Rev. G. T, 



care of Rev. 
In 1822, this 
the follow- 
connccted with 
Isaac JFU- 
in 1823, by 
— J'okn 






~-~Jiuben David , N. 
Catechist, with Schoolmaster* 
for 31 schools. Previous to 
1824, 5,292 scholars had been 
admitted ; of whom 1,750 were 
under instruction. 

Schools have been esta¬ 
blished in the following* pla¬ 
ces, and are now continued in 
most of them; viz. Akkoor, 
Chillamburam , CuttupaUyam t, 
Erukkafluchtrry , ItchiJady y Ka- 
lenchtrry. Kanjanoor , Karasa- 
hm, Kariecal , Kattucherry^ 
Kooltanallmr , Kuraaramanga- 
lam, Kuttaiam , Manckkrama- 
cherry^ Manickappangu , Maya- 
burctm.' Multym r, JVogore, 4 
mile* from Negppatam, contain¬ 
ing 15 000 i n I j a, Ibi t a i»t s, Hangmor^ 
JVtgapaictm, Nerary, P artistry ,, 
Purrtyar , PudupaUyam , Son 

dtrapaddy Sattkidankary^ Sa*a . 

fojerajah bur am, Sh tally, , Tons . 

hour, Teroomdoor^ TerunaUaru^ 
Ttruvtiikndu , Tirookadeymr % 
Tiroonellan , Tirumalt i ra sen* 
patlanam , Tirupnlatur* y, Va- 
loomangalam , Vdipaltysm A 
school was established at Tan- 
shaur, in 1743 

Travakcore, very populous 
country, on 
separated 
Carnatic 

tains, and extends from Cape 
Comorin, about 150 miles, to 
Cochin. It is divided into 30 
districts, in S of which only, 

is well 




from the southern 
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known. The Malay nlim is 
generally spoken. It is inha¬ 
bited by various religious de¬ 
nominations. Christian.-, Jews, 
Mahomedans, and Hindoos 
worship according to their 
different creeds without mo- 
ion from each other; 
churches, synagogues, 

pagodas are in- 
Impediments to 
of Christianity 
may be expected from politi¬ 
cal, rather than reJigious jeal¬ 
ousy. 

Travancore is chiefly inha¬ 
bited by the tribe of Nairs, a 
cast next to the Brahmins, 
and they are the nobiiity of 
the country. They are the 
strictest of all the Hindoos 
in observing tbe rules of their 
cast. 

. Rev. Wnu T. Ringletaube of 

the London Society commenc¬ 
ed his labors in South Tra- 

vancore, in 1805, and continu¬ 
ed till 1816. He was station¬ 
ed at Magilady. He preach¬ 
ed at several neighboring pla¬ 
ces, and occasionally in re¬ 
mote districts; distributing 
Portuguese and Tamul Tracts 
and superintended schools. 

A view of missionary labor, 
in Travancore may be found 
by reference to the following^ 

art i cle s JlUepie , JV agracoil , 
Quilon, Syrian Christians , 
Trcvanderum . 

TREV ANDERUM, populous 

, Hind. 
Nagra- 

coil, and the same distance 
S. E. Quilon. 

For some years, the Mis¬ 
sionaries 














school, at this 

place, and it 

highly eligible as 

station ; next in 

to Cochin, ft 

of the Runnee, w 

* 

Ibrmiy acted with 
rality toward 

missions in the country, and 
no doubt is entertained of her 
disposition to extend her en¬ 
couragement to every prudent 

Missionary. Within a cir¬ 
cumference of 9 miles, 
inhabitant* are estimated 

5U,000. 

Tjiich inoroi.y, populous and 
fortified town, in the southern 

Carnatic, Mind, on the Cavery 
river, about 80 miles from its 

mouth, 40 W. Tanjore aiid 
250 S. S. W. Madras. It is 
the seat of idols and is thromr- 

o 

ed by Hindoo devotees. Here 
are also many English and. 
Portuguese. 

Mission; S. prom. C. K. 
1766.— David Rosen , M. with 
country priests, and school¬ 
masters.—In 1766, Rev. C. F. 

Swartz was appointed to pre¬ 
side over the mission, then re¬ 
cently established at this 
place. He employed 8 or 9 
catechists tinder him 
extensive field, which 
here and in the 
country. He removed to Tan 
jo re, about 1778 ; and left the 
care of the mission with Rev 
Christian Pohle, who 
ed till his death, in 1 
was succeeded by 
Previous to 
received 20 
heathenism; 
annual additions have been 







convert* from 
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made* The number of com- 
municants, in 1819, wm 169, 
of whom, 37 were English, 24 
Portuguese, and 108 Tainul. 
English and Tamul ichools 
have been maintained, and 
the happy fruits of the mis¬ 
sion are very apparent here 
and in the vicinity. 

The chaplain's have render¬ 
ed very kind and important 
services to the mission. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries 
have procured the erection ©f 
a chapel here, which was o- 
pened, January,1823, in which 
they occasionally preach.— 
They have about 40 members 
in Society. 

Trichoor, village of Syrian 
Christians, on the Malabar 
coast. Hind, at the foot of the 
Malabar mountains. It exhi¬ 
bits the remains of a large 
fortified eammp, in one part of 
which is a fort, garrisoned by 
about 100 Sepoys. It is a use¬ 
ful station for controlling the 
mountain banditti, who often 
infest the neighborhood.— 
These Christians are occa¬ 
sionally visited by the Mis¬ 
sionaries at Cotym. 

Trincomai.ee, or Tr ink am- 
cdy , large town on the N. E. 
coast of the district of Jaffna, 
Ceylon, 70 miles N. E Kandy. 
It has one of the safest and best 
harbors on the island, capable 
of containing 1,000 vessels. 
The country around is barren 
and the air unwholesome. E. 
Ion. 81° N. lat. 8° 33'. 

Mission; W. M. S. — Joseph 
Roberts* M.—In 1822, the So¬ 
ciety had a chapel here, and 
43 taemkn, There were 4 


schools connected with the 
station containing 804 scho¬ 
lars. Applications for new 
schools had been declined for 
want of funds. In January, 
1821, the first native convert 
was baptized. 

Trinidad, island, W. Indies, 
near S. America, separated 
from Tobago by the strait of 
Trinidad, 90 miles long, aver¬ 
age breadth about 30 ; belong¬ 
ing to the British. It contains 
about 40,000 inhabitants, a 
large portion of whom are .Ro¬ 
man Catholics. Port of Spain 
is the principal town. 

Mission; W. M.S. 1788.— 
S. P. Woolley , Isaac S. Pow¬ 
ell Ms .— Members, in 1823, 
145. Restrictions which for¬ 
merly. retarded the progress 
of the mission have recently 
been removed, and the Mis¬ 
sionaries are now patronized 
by the Legislature and many 
of the planters. Schools have 
been established and the pros¬ 
pect of future usefulness a- 
tnong the slave population is 
very encouraging.-—See Cow* 
va, Jordan II ill. Port of Spam. 

Trinity Bay, or Harbor , 
large bay on the E. coast, 
Newfoundland. W. Ion. 53° 
30'. N. lat. 48°. 

Mission; S. prop. G.F.P.— 
John Clinch , M. in 1815, with 
a church of 42 members. 

W. M. S.— James Hickson , 

• M,—1 n1822, here was a Soci~ 

etv of 63 members and a 

% 

school of 60 children; there 
was also a school at English 
harbor" connected with this 
station; which contained 70 
children. 
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TiifKiIcaii 
peltah. 

Trivawoe, large 
ulous town. 












>, ’and 

it is a place of great resort,— 
The Church Missionaries at 

promising 
a native cate¬ 
chist. Many Tracts have been 
very usefully distributed. The 
influence of the Gospel is se¬ 
cretly undermining the idol¬ 
atry of the natives. 

Tubuai; same as Tabuai. 

Tuchabawchce ; see With- 
mgton. 

Tugekirino; see Susoos. * 

Tuebagh, town, Cape Col¬ 
ony, S. Africa, in Tulbagh 
district, about 100 miles N. E. 
Cape Town.—-After laboring 
successfully at Rodezand and 
in the vicinity among the 
Christians, Hottentots and 
Slaves, for 10 or 15 years, 
Rev. Ariel Vos of the Lon¬ 
don Society was stationed at 
this place, a few years since. 
The beneficial effects of bis 
labors here and in the vicinity 
are very apparent among the 

Hottentots and others; and 

+ * 

also in the wide extent of 
country, which forms the 

liis itinerant visits, 
lating rains and 
t entirely demot¬ 
es in Tulbagh, 
in consequence of which the 
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Bengal, Hind. 

Cglcuttv, 



miles S. W 







; in 1B2Q Prank - 
ruhna , native teacher, was 
stationed here under the di¬ 
rection of 
■ionary 
from 

Missionaries have occasional 
iy labored here 
ed books. , 

Tungusians; 

Tupuai ; same 
Turkey, 
countries and provinces in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Ma¬ 
ny of these were anciently of 
the greatest celebrity, both 
in sacred and profane history; 
but, owing to the despotism 
and wretched policy of the 
Turks,they are comparatively 
desolate and miserable. Pop¬ 
ulation , upward of 20,000,000, 
The government is unlimited 
despotism. The emperor, call¬ 
ed also grand sultan and grand 
seignor, has absolute power of 
life and death ; and sometime* 
exercises it with the most 
brutal cruelty. 

The established religion is 
Mahomedan; but, at least, 
one half of the inhabitants are 
Greek Christians. By the 
laws of the empire every for¬ 
eigner and all denominations 
of Christians are tolerated to 
worship God according to 
their own manner and disci¬ 
pline, and publicly to teach 
the doctrines of Christianity, 
except to 
country is the 
of the delusions 
prophet, by which the god of 
this world, for 1200 









has blinded the eyes and 
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millions of mankind. But 



to be hastening school consisted 


empire *eem® to oe Hastening 
to destruction,by the protract¬ 
ed war with the Greeks, and 
other signal judgments of God* 
In such an event, the main 
pillar of the Mahomed an faith 
will be prostrated, and a pro 
mising field opened for mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. 

Missionary efforts have al¬ 
ready been commenced on the 
borders of the empire, and the 
British and .Foreign and the 
Russian Bible Societies have 
done much to diffuse the Scrip- 
tores extensively into the 
heart of the country; but 
these efforts have been much 
retarded, for several years, 
by the ravages of the war; 
yet Missionaries are on the 
out-posts, waiting the indica¬ 
tions of Prof ideooe to go for¬ 
ward and possess the land.-— 
See Constantinople, Palestine. 

Turk’s or Turtle Island, 
one of the smaller Bahama 
Islands, 8. E. New Providence. 

Mission ; W. M. S. 182!.— 
Roger Moore . M.—Since the 
establishment of this mission, 
a pleasing change has been 
effected in the morals of the 
people. The Sabbath is more 
generally ■ respected, and the 
coronet of those who fear 
God evidently restrains others. 
Id 1822. there were 34 roem- 


In 1821, the 
of 30 schol- 


m 


TuRKBoNVM,or Tumbonam , 
village of Syrian'Christians 
on the Malabar coast, Hind. 
—Here is a church, and a 
parochial school established, 
in 1820, bv the Church Mis- 


Tuscaroras, remnant of 
one of the Six Nations of In- 

■f 

dians, residing in Tusearora 
village, 4 miles E. Lewiston, 
Niagara County, New-York, 
about 3 miles from Niagara 
river and four from its mouth, 
adjoining New Stockbridge. 
The Indians are about 300 in 
number, and hold a considera¬ 
ble tract of land, which is 
well cultivated. They are 
nominally Christians and con¬ 
siderably advanced in civili¬ 
zation. 

Mission ;—The New-York 
Missionary Society employ¬ 
ed Rev. E . Holmes , in 1800, 

among the Indians in the 
western part of New-York. 
He met with a very cordial re¬ 
ception from the Tuscaroras, 

and the next year returned 
and commenced a permanent 
mission among them. He was 
patronized by government, 
wbo made provision for a 
school house and meeting- 
house. After a few years Mr. 
Holmes was succeeded by 
Rev. Andre to Gray, In 1817, 
Rev James C. Crane was em¬ 
ployed by the same Society, 
and continued in their service 
till January, 1821, when the 
mission was transferred to the 
: United Foreign Missionary 
Society. In 1823, Mr. Cram© 
resigned the charge of the 
mission, and Rev. David Smith 
of Lewiston was appointed a 
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•ion-farm comprises about 140 
acres with a good house, barn 
and orchard occupied by an 
exemplary farther. They have 
also a house tor the accommo- 





the mission and 
he centre of the 
Tuscarora village. 

The faithful labor* of the 

this station. 






have evi 

nr 


been attended 
divine blessing and 
instrumental of 
much good in meliorating both 
the temporal and spiritual con¬ 
dition of this people. They 
live in comfortable dwellings, 
have, in a great measure, a- 
bandoned the chase, and de¬ 
pend upon the produce of the 
soil for their principal support. 
They generally regard the 
Sabbath and attend public 



sri 


worship regularly with «olen** 
city and decorum. Schools 
have been taught by the dif¬ 
ferent Missionaries. Borne of 
the youth have made consid¬ 
erable proficiency in the ele¬ 
mentary branches of an Eng¬ 
lish education, and discover 
an increasing desire for im¬ 
provement. 

of 1824, here was a rej 
organized church of 
hers. 







Tivilliwgat*, town, New¬ 
foundland, where Rer*J.Lmgk f 
Missionary of the 3. prop, €1. 
F. P, has labored with consid¬ 
erable success, for several 
years. A church and parson¬ 
age bouse were erected about 
1818 . 

Ty&awtjcy ; see BaBymoU* 




Ufa ; see Chxfa. 

Ulietea; see Raiatea. 
Umanaic; see Greenland* 
Onion; see St Vincent 
Union, settlement, Anti¬ 
gua; where Messrs. Dawew 
and Thwuites of the Church 



Union, Mission-Station of 
the U. F- M. S, among the 
Osages of the Arkansas, on 
W. side of the Grand river 



about 25 miles If, of its en¬ 
trance into the Arkansas, and 
700 above the junction of the 
Arkansas and the Mississippi. 
The buildings are erected on 
a moderate eminence about.a 
mile from the river, 
nation is pleasant, 
fertile, and the air and cli¬ 
mate more salubrious than in 
moil place* under the same 
latitude. Th© tract of laud 
ceded to the mission by the 
Indian ehlela embrace* a prai- 
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rie of abe-uf 4 square milesin 
•utent, Coal and sail are 
found In the vicinity. W. Ion. 







Mimmm The ibllow ing 
persons left the city of New- 
fork, In April, 1820; viz. 
Re?. Wm. F. Vail, wile and 
4 children; Re?. Epaphras 
Chapman and wife ; Dr. Mar - 
cut Palmer; Abrmkam Mod- 
field; Wm. C. Beqim; Al¬ 
exander Woodruff ; Stephen 
Spaulding ; Elisa Cleaner ; 
Mary Foster ; Clarissa John- 
f ton; Susan Lines and Doily 
iS. Hoyt. —Misses Lines and 
Hoy t died on the journey. 

Suitable buildings and mills 
bare been erected, a small 
school maintained, and the 
liiirm is becoming 'productive 
in cotton, grain and vegeta- 
• bleu for the support of the 
linmily. Different members 
of the mission are skilled in 
various mechanic arts. In 
1822, the properly belonging 
to the establishment was esti¬ 
mated at about $24,000. 

The mission already exerts 
a very salutary influence up¬ 
on the Os ages ; many of whom 
have abandoned the chase, 
and cultivate the soil. Owing 
to their roving habits, and the 
disturbed state of the tribe 
since the mission was estab- 

progress has been 
enough has been 
done to raise a cheering hope 
of ultimate success. 

In the latter part of 1824, 
the following persons were at 

: viz. Rev. W. F. 







Vail , M 
Messrs. 


Dr. M. Palmer 
n Fuller . 






SpaeUMssg, A, 
George Mmqtm* 
embraced £ I 
who live in 


, a new station, a- 
hout 4 miles from Union, wan 
commenced, December, 1823- 
—Rev. E. Chapman, ML— W* 
C. Requa, A*.—Here are 11 
Indian families, each occupy¬ 
ing a log-building, and culti¬ 
vating a small farm. All are 
attentive to religious instruc¬ 
tion* and are squiring tiict 
habits and customs of civilis* 
ed life. ' * 

Union Island ; see St Vin¬ 
cent 

Unit?, inland settlement, 

in S. part, Jamaica, W. 1 
— The Wesleyan Methe 
have a station here -for the 

benefit of the slaves. 

Upper Canada, British pro¬ 
vince, Canada, N. America, 
bounded N. by the territory 
of the Hudson’s Bay Compa¬ 
ny ; E. by Li. Canada; S. by 
the United States; on the W. 
the limits are undefined. The 
soil is fertile, and the popula¬ 
tion is rapidly increasing, 
chiefly from the United States. 
In 1783, it did not exceed 
10,000 souls; in 1814, it was 

95,000. 

<■ 

The Society for propagat¬ 
ing the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts has 21 stations in this 









province; 
which are occu 
herstburg, Ancaster, Cavan., 
Chippeway, Cornwall, Earnest 
Town, Elizabeth Town, Grims¬ 
by, Hamilton, Kingston, Ma¬ 
tilda, Mohawks, 2 , Niagara , 
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VAD 


Perth , 



The Wesleyan 




in the 
United 
station at 


Upperkavik ; see Oreen- 


Brethren 
Mew 


have % 




Upper Sanduskf, Indian 
settlement, Ohio, on the San¬ 
dusky river, about 60 miles 
S. Lake Erie, and 66 N. Co¬ 
lumbus, in tbe large national 
reserve of the Wyandot Indi¬ 
ans. 

Mission The Methodist 
Ohio Conference stationed Rev. 
James B. Finley at this place, 
October, 1821, to labor for 
the spiritual good of tbe Wy¬ 
andot s. A small school was 
soon opened, which contained, 
in 1824, #0 scholars, chiefly 
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who are supported 

and 





important 
The peo- 


gress. me ouiwings 
farm are extensive. In 
about 50 acres were planted 
with corn. 

In the early 
260 had become 
verts, and 
among whoi 
chiefs, who render 
aid to the mission, 
pie are generally fast improv¬ 
ing in the arts of civilization 
and the knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity. A special work of 
grace has prevailed, which ha® 
extensively produced a very 
salutary influence. Rev.— 
Elliot has recently been asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. Finley. This 
station has sometimes been 
called Camp Meigs. 




t 

i 


adacangcoolam, set tie- 
in the Tinnevelly dis- 

A large propor- 
the inhabitants are 

Here is a 
small congregation of native 




Christians, belonging to tbe 
Christian Knowledge Society, 
and occasionally visited by 
Catechists from Falamcotta 
and Nazareth. 

Vadadelli, town. Hind, a- 
Jxmt 25 mile* N. Madras, in 



about 



the vicinity of 11 
villages, containin 
6,000 inhabitants. 

Mission; 

tive now stationed at Madras 
was placed here 
a, in 1817, 
with much zeal and intelli¬ 
gence amon] 








countrvmen 


m 




buting books. fte» e super- 

a t Panaba- 
and Bannij 

















toore. The Missionaries at 
Madrks include this within 
their sphere of labor. 

Valstta ; sc® Malta, 

Vallam, tettlement, six 
ssiles N. Tanjore, Hind.—The 
venerable Swartz formerly 
labored here for the benefit 
of the soldiers and pagans. 

Valuey, settlement, on the 
W. part of Antigua, where, 
I* 1819, the C. M. S. support¬ 
ed a school of 103 scholars. 

Valley or Grace ,* see 

QnadenthaL 

Valley Towns, in the up¬ 
per part of the Cherokee 
Country, situated on the Hi- 
wassee river, in the S. E. part 
of Tennessee. In this part of 
the nation are from 6 to' 8,000 
Indians. 

Miuion; A. B. B. F. M. 
1818.—Comme need by Rev. 

Humphrey Posey* . EvanJones; 

III,-. -Thome* JDawson, stew¬ 

ard and sup’t. of schools; Isaac 
Cleaver, fkrmer and black¬ 
smith; Misses Elizabeth Jones, 
Mary Lewis, and Ann Cleaver, 
teachers; James Wofford, In¬ 
terpreter.—The Missionaries 
cultivate 70 acres of land, 
and have several buildings. 
The mission-property is valu¬ 
ed at $4,000. Here *.a flour¬ 

ishing school, limited at 60 
scholars. There is , another 
school at Nettle* 16 miles dis¬ 
tant. Several Indians have 
been baptized by Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Roberts , who was former¬ 
ly superintendent at Valley 
Towns, aod is now agent fop 
the mission. In 1820, there 
wai a small school at Tinsa- 

teiilto, about 60 miles S. E. Val- 


•cbolars. 
school at 
taut. S 
been bat 


Towns, and 



©onaeotwi with 




Valliwettt, Tillage in the 
district of Jaffna, Ceylon, If 
or 14 miles N. E. Tillipalljr.— 
The Wesleyan Missionaries 
hmm a flourishing school here. 

V j LooMAw q alam ; see Tran- 
qmbar. 

Van Diemen’s Lawd, fer¬ 
tile island in the Southern 
ocean, separated from New- 
Holland by Bass 9 Straits; 170 
miles long by 150 broad; be¬ 
tween E. Ion. 145° and 147®, 
and 8. lat. 40° and 43°. The 
climate is healthy. The Eu¬ 
ropean inhabitants are about 
10 , 000 ; many of whom are 
convicts, banished from Eng¬ 
land for their crimes. These 
are given to almost every 
vice, which debases the human 
character. The natives wan¬ 
der in the interior and are the 
most wretched of the huma n 
species. Their complexion is 
black, they wear no clothing 
and lodge in all seasons a- 
round their fires in the open 
air. They make no provision 
for the body only as they are 

Impelled by necessity, and ap. 

pear to have no idea of God 
or a future state* Though 
they have, for several years, 
witnessed the superior com¬ 
forts and pursuits of civilized, 
men, they have made no ad¬ 
vances from their original 
barbarism. 

The principal English set¬ 
tlements are. Is the counties 
of Buckinghamshire and Coro* 



the S. 
which 



mer comprises 
of the island, in 
Town, the cap- 
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itai, is imated 
on the N, 
ry tuple, 
bor, on the W 
ble offenders are 
The Wesley 





Mociely hai 
Missiona¬ 












ries on . this island, since 

ex ten* 
among 
They found a 
few members of the Methodist 
Society, to which considera¬ 
ble additions have been made. 
At different times, the follow¬ 
ing Missionaries have labored 
in this fiield ; viz. Messrs, 
Horton , Caroosso , Turner , 
Hutchinson , and Mansfield. — 
See Hobart Town, Kangaroo 
Point, Macquarie Harbor. 

Fanderwalt’s Fountain ; 
see Grace Hill. 

Vannarapettah ; see Tw* 
nevelly. 

Vans-variya, settlement, 

Bengal, Hind. 30 miles north 
Calcutta, and 60 south Cutwa. 
In 1813, several natives of 
this place were baptized by 
the Baptist Missionaries at 
Beranipore. Previously to 
their knowledge of the Mis¬ 
sionaries, they had obtained 
'Copies of the Scriptures, re- 

itry and assent- 
together for divine wor- 
Two native teachers, 
Tarrachund and Mut'hoora, 
wilder the superintendence of 
the Baptist Missionaries, have 
supported themselves by their 
own industry, and have labor¬ 
ed here successfully lor the 
benefit of the natives. Mut’- 
iMjora taught a school, in which 
many of the 







In Chris tiaai- 
refute the 
and 



with 





ty, as to 
arguments 
to explain the 
much intelligence 

Varanashi . 
for Benares. 

Varpealabifoo 
the parish of Changany, Jaff¬ 
na district, Ceylon.—Rev. X 
Scudder, Missionary at Pan- 
diteiipo, occasionally preach¬ 
es here, and superintends a 
school. 

Veeranalloor, town, in 
the Carnatic, Hind. W. Pa- 
lam cotta, containing .nearly 
5,000 inhabitants, mostly wea¬ 
vers.—They have been visited 
by the Missionaries at- Palam- 
cotta, who have distributed 
Tracts, and many acknow¬ 
ledge the folly of idol worship. 

Velipaleyam; see Tretnr 
quebar . 

Vellore, town, in the Car¬ 
natic, Hind. 88 miles W. by 
S. Madras.—The Missionaries 
of the Christian Knowledge 
Society occasionally labored 
here, in the early part of the 
present century.—In 18IT, 
the C. M. S. opened a school 
here under the superintend¬ 
ence of Rev. E. JIT. J. Jack - 
so n, chaplain at this station, 
which Is* taught by native 
masters. Here are many na£ 
tire Christians, who need' in* 
ftruction. 

VfiLLCWITTITURE, populous 

village, on 
na district, 
miles N. E. Tillipally.—'The 
American Missionaries have 

visited this place. 
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and distributed 
portions of the 5 
Vsferit; see 


see Madras, Mi ( min 


stem, s. prom. u. n. 

Vidy uvattcx, largo village, 
Bengal, 5 miles W. ^ram- 
pore.—The Baptist Missiona¬ 
ries at Scrampore opened a 
school here, about 1816. 

Virgin Islands, cluster of 
small islands, W. Indies, E. 
Port Rico, belonging to differ¬ 
ent European powers, extend¬ 
ing about 70 miles from E. to 
W., and 36 from N. to S.— 
See SL Croix* St. Jan , St. 
Thomas , Tortola. 

VlSAOAPATAM, town, IQ the 

Circar of Cicacole, on the 
coast of Orissa, Hind. 483 
miles N. E. Madras and 557 S. 
W. Calcutta. It is a large, 
civil and military station, con¬ 
taining;: about 20,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, with many large villa¬ 
ges in the vicinity. Near the 
town is a large pagoda, dedi¬ 
cated to monkeys, which a- 
bound in the neighborhood. 
E. Ion. 83° 30'. N. lat. 17° 40'. 

Mission ; L. M. S. 1805.— 
John Gordan , James Dawson , 
Ms.—Messrs. Cran and Des 
Oranges commenced this mis¬ 
sion. Beside acquiring the 
Telinga language, which is 
understood over a very exten¬ 
sive country, they preached 
to Europeans residing in the 
town, and performed the of¬ 
fice of chaplain in the fort, 
for which they received a 
monthly allowance from go¬ 
vernment. They also estab¬ 
lished schools and taught the 
natives in their own language. 
In 1808, tJ 


important assistant, in 
darayer , a converted Jrah- 
min. But scarcely had they 
acquired the language and 
entered on the most impor¬ 
tant part of their missionary 
work, when they were unex¬ 
pectedly removed by death. 
Mr. Cran, in 1809 ; and Mr. 
Des Granges, the following 
year. The latter with the 
assistance of Anundarayer had 
translated the Gospels of Mat¬ 
thew, Mark and Luke into 
the Telinga, which have been 
printed by the Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries at Seram pore.— 
Messrs. Gordan and Dee join¬ 
ed the mission, in 1809, Mr. 
Prichett , about 1811, and Mr. 
Dawson, in 1815. About 1818, 
Mr. Prichett completed the 
translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and superintended the 
printing of it at Madras, un¬ 
der, the patronage of the Cal¬ 
cutta Bible Society. After 
the completion of this, till his 
deatli, in 1820, he was employ¬ 
ed in the translation of the 
Old Testament, in which he 
had made considerable pro¬ 
gress. In 1823, Mr, Gordan 
was carrying forward the ver¬ 
sion of tbe Old Testament, 
and Mr. Dawson was super¬ 
intending 5 “native schools. 
Since the New Testament has 
been circulated among the 
natives and publicly read ami 
explained to them, an increas¬ 


read aui 


an increas¬ 


ing interest has been excited 
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Wachq,uatnach ; see She- i 





Wagon Maker’s Valley; 
Bee PaarL 

Waiakea, or Wiakaah, set¬ 
tlement on N. E. side of the 
island Owhyhee, in the dis¬ 
trict of Hido, Heedo, or Ohido, 
in a populous neighborhood. 
Here is a commodious harbor 
and fertile soil, well watered. 

Mission; A. B C. F. M. 
1823. —Artemas Bishop , M.— 
Samuel Haggles, teacher; both 
married. Here is an encour¬ 
aging field for labor. 

Waimea ; see Wimaah. 

Wakada; see Pantura . 

Wangaree, town, New 
Zealand, on E. coast, S. of the 
Bay of Islands.—The W, M. 
S. established a mission here, 
in 1823.—S'. Leigh , W. While , 


„V. Turner\ 
Warm 


d a mission here, 
Leigh , W. While , 
-— Hobbs , Ms. 
Ath, formerly a 
ion, L, M. S. in 
qua Land, S. Af- 
he Orange river, 


about 500 miles N. Cape Town. 

This station was commenc¬ 
ed, about 1805, by Messrs. 
Christian Albrecht, Abraham 


who labored among the neigh¬ 
boring savages with very 
pleasing success, till 1810; 
when Mr. Abraham Albrecht 
died, and, soon after, they 
were plundered and driven 
from their settlement by that 
noted chief, Africaner, at that 
time, the terror of all this 
part of Africa ; but, afterward®, 
a Christian teacher at Afri* 
caner's Kraal, In October, 
1808, the congregation had 
Increased to 700, and some 
months after, it is stated that 
the number of names on the 
church-books amounted to a* 
bout 1200, including men, wo¬ 
men and children. Of these 
about 300 resided at Warm 
Bath; the rest lived in the 
vicinity, and some at consid¬ 
erable distance. Several be¬ 
came hopeful subjects of re¬ 
newing grace. In 1811, the 
station was removed to Pella, 
in Little Namaqua Land, with 
about 500 of the Namaquas. 

Warsaw, city, in the new 
kingdom of Poland, on the Vis¬ 
tula, surrounded by a moat 
and double wall. Her# are 


are 



stone-build- 
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iffi 


iogg and palaces, and a great 
Bum bar of beautiful churehes- 
aod conv®nt», £. ion, 21° 9'. 
N. fat. 52° I2f. Population, 
16,000, The Jew* are nume- 
roo».-^This is one of the sta¬ 
tions of the L. J. S.—See Po¬ 
land. 

Waterloo, town of libera¬ 
ted negroes and disbanded 
African soldiers, in the parish 
of St. Michael, E. part of Sier- 
m Leone colony, W* Africa, 
■ear the head of the Bonce 
river, bordering on the Tim- 
manees, about 18 miles S. E. 
Freetown* This settlement 
liras commenced, in 1819. Po¬ 
pulation, in 1822. 647, of whom 
li were communicants. The 
town is well laid out, and the 
Houses are rather superior to 
those in the other villages. 

•Mission ; €. M. S. 1820 . — 
John G. Wilhelm. M.— W. 
Lawrence , John Johnson, N. 
As.—Large farms have been 

cleared, Behoof? opened, and 
prospects are highly encour¬ 
aging. Feb. 12, 1823, the 

foundation of a stone-church 
was laid, which is 72 feet by 
48; and on the same day a 
Missionary Association was 
formed, when about 25 dollars 
were collected. 

Wech<*.uetank ; see Gna- 





here, and pros- 
\ hare been ©- 


see Mole- 
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Wellington, town of dis¬ 
charged African soldiers and 
their families, in the parish of 
Arthur, E. side Sierra Leone 
colony, W. Africa, commenc¬ 
ed in 1819. Population, in 
January, 1811, 547 ; of whom 
861 were men.—At the same 
JoJm Sandy, Nr teacher, 


Wesle wills, Mission-Sta¬ 
tion of W. M. S. in Caffraria, 
S. AHoa, about 10 miles from 
the mouth of Kalumna river, 
which abounds with fish. The 
adjoining country is fertile, 
and several small villages are 
in the vicinity,—This mission 
was commenced with the full 
approbation of the chiefs, in 
1823.— Wm. Shaw , M. 

West Coast, Mission-Sta¬ 
tion of L. M. S. on W. side of 
Demarara river, Demarara, 
S. America. A chapel has 
been erected, and a large con¬ 
gregation assembles. In 1818, 
more than 1,000 negroes had 
been baptized; most of whom 
are highly commended for 
their good conduct. This sta¬ 
tion is connected with Georgs 
Town. 

West End, village, connect¬ 
ed with Freetown, W. Africa; 
where the Wesleyan Mission- 
aries have a chapel, am! sev¬ 
eral members. 

Wester bale; see Grena¬ 
da . 

Western Africa, country 
in the western part of Africa, 
between the tropics. Except 
the British colony in Sierra Le¬ 
one, this part of Africa is most¬ 
ly peopled by numerous and po. 

pulotis tribes of natives, whom 
the slave-trade hm reduced to 
a most wretched and deprav¬ 
ed state, Since* the com. 

i mencement of the present 
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become 
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introduce 




century, it is 
half a million 
tants have 
their country 
sold into bondage 
are iu a train 
■which it is 
effectual, 

human traffic, and 
among this wretched and long 

s the ■ blessings 
, and the redee¬ 
ming* power of the Gospel, 
which shall make them free 
indeed.—See Bullamy Gam- 
bier , Gold Coast y Goreey Isles 
dr Lossy JaloofSy Liberiay St. 
Mary's, Senegal. Shtrbro , Si¬ 
erra Leonty Susoo. 

West Indies, islands in the 
Atlantic, extending from Su* 
rinam, S. America, to the coast 
of Florida, between N. lat* 
10° and 28°; and W. Ion. 68° 
and 86°. They belong to va¬ 
rious European nations, prin¬ 
cipally to the English and 
Spaniards. The inhabitants 
are estimated at about 2,000,- 
000; of whom about three- 
fourtbs are slaves. 

The Missions of the United 
Brethren were commenced in 
these islands, in 1732; the 
Methodists, in 1788, since 
which time, several other So¬ 
cieties have supported Mis¬ 
sionaries here. In 1824,the 
United Brethren had no less 
than 28,000 negroes under 
constant instruction; in 1823% 
the Methodists had 25-385 
members in Society; among 
whom were very few whites. 
—See Anguilla, Antigwiy Ba¬ 
hamas, Barbadoes, Dominica, 
Grenada, 














lomtWy St. 
statius, St. Lucia, 

St Vintent y To 
Virgin Islands, 

Westmoreland. 

N. part of Jamaica, contain 
ing a population of more than 
22,000—In 1824, 
were preparing 
station at Lems, 
meangf 3 or 4,000 
will be brought within 
sphere of their labors, 
are destitute of the ordinan-' 
ces of the Gospel and am 
sunk in ignorance and bar¬ 
barism. 

Whaaeina, district, Ota- 

heite; where a chapel was 

opened, in 1818. 

Wiakaah ; see Waiakea. 

Wilberforce, town of Af¬ 
ricans, in the parish of St. 
Paul, Sierra Leone colony, W* 
Africa, formed, in 1817, by 
the union of Bassa , Congo and 
Cosso Towns . In January, 
1822, the inhabitants were 
596 ; of whom 365 were libe¬ 
rated slaves, 115 Kroomen, 
and the rest, other natives. 

Mission; C. M. S. 1817 
G. IV. E, Metzgery M.— 
Metzger , schoolmistress.— 
people are mostly attentive 
religious instruction, and man¬ 
ifest * strong affection 
their teacher. Some 
people continue to 
| their heathenish superstitions. 
1 Mr. M. commenced his labor* 
here, January, 1823, and w&i 
preceded by Rev. H. C. Deck - 
er, who reported, in 1821, that 
70 adults had been baptised, 

were 40 
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Wilber force, village,New 
South Wales, about 4 mile® 
from Windsor.—Different Mis* 
siouanes have statedly prea¬ 
ched here, for several years; 
but with little effect. 

Wilks’ Harbor, Mission- 
Station, Li. M. S. on N. £. side 
of the island Otaheite. — W. 
P* Crook, M—1818.—In May, 
1822, 323 adults had been bap¬ 
tized at this station and 193 
children —communicants, 73 
— candidates for baptism, 28 
— adult scholars, from 100 to 
150— children, whose attend- 
amce was irregular from 50 to 
200 . 

W illiamsburgh, town,Dun- 
das county, Up. Canada, on 
the St. Lawrence.— The S. 
prop. G. F. P. stationed Rev. 
J. G. Weagani here, in 1811 . 

William Henrx, village, 

L. Canada, at the confluence 
of the Sorel and St. Lawrence 
rivers. — The S. prop. G. F. P. 
stationed Rev. John Jackson 
here, in 1812, whose labors 
have been continued. 




Williamsvteld, estate on 
the N. part of Jamaica ; where 
the United Brethren collect 
a considerable congregation 
in a Chapel built by the owner 
for the slaves. 

WillouohbyBat, on E. side 
of Antigua; where the Wes- 
Jeyaa Mmtmmmm hmm m ©ha- 
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its of Alabama. 
S. W. Brainerc 


Cherokee vil- 
charte red lim- 
about 50 miles 


1823 .—Ard He 
Berlin ,, Ma-rl 
teacher; all i 
Chamberlin vi 


'1 


. C. F. M. 
Wm. Cham- 


the peo¬ 


ple of this settlement, Dec. 
10, 1822, and found them anx¬ 
ious for a school. They soon 
erected buildings for the 
school and family, and Mr. 
Chamberlin removed his fam¬ 
ily from Brainerd to this place 
in March following. A small 
school was commenced on the 
12th of May. A church has 
been organized, and public 
worship is attended by a con¬ 
siderable number of natives, 
who hear with seriousness. A 
larger number of Cberokees 
in this place understand Eng¬ 
lish, than in most other places 
in the nation. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lin itinerates indifferent parts 
of the Cherokee country. 

Wilna, populous city of 
Russian Poland, on the Wil¬ 
na; estimated to contain 45,- 
000 Jews; among whom the 
Missionaries of the London 
Jews’ Society have labored 
with some success. 

Wimaah, or Wymaah, ac¬ 
cording to the orthography 
established bv the Missiona¬ 


ries, vr aimed, s 
bor, on S. W. i 
and Atooi, in a 
on the Wimaah 
ing about 100 r 


illage and har- 
ide of the Isl- 
fertile valley, 
river, contain- 


. F. M. 


















Samuel Whitney , James E\ 
Ms ,—George 
—In compliance with the ear¬ 
nest request 
Messrs, 

















since 

dace with their 
25 s 1820, who 
were welcomed by the king- 
and queen with their retinue, 
and conducted to a house, 
built in the native style, which 
he had prepared for their re¬ 
tools were soon 
a disposition to 
learn generally prevailed. The 
chiefs have built a conveni¬ 
ent house for public worship, 
in which Mr. Whitney com¬ 
menced preaching, in the ver¬ 
nacular tongue, in the early 
part of 1823. Meetings are 
well attended and many‘are 
desirous of becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with the Gospel. At the 
commencement of 1824 , the 
Missionaries at this station 
bad 2 flourishing schools of 
about 120 scholars under their 
immediate inspection. A stone 
dwelling-house has been built 
at this place, and a valuable 
piece of land given for the 
mission-family. The same has 
bee a done at Hanapape, a- 
bout 6 miles up the river. 
Schools -have also been esta¬ 
blished in different parts of 
the island. 

Windsor, town. Nova Sco¬ 
tia, 45 miles N. W. Halifax. 
A college was established here 
in 1789, which receives £40p 
per annum from the govern* 
inent of the province, and 
£ 1,000 from Parliament. The 







for the education of clergy^ 
men for British America, and 
its funds have been liberally 

for 

-.-The 

same Society supports a Mis 
lionary here. 

The W. 

Society 

at this place 
George Jackson , 

Windsor, town, New South 
Wales, about 35 miles from 
Sydney. Population, about 
1 , 000 , surrounded 
large settlements. 

Mission ; W. M. S.—This 
Society has a chapel at this 
place, and the Missionaries 
embrace many neighboring 
settlements in their circuit. 
Members, 28. 

Withington, Mission-Sta¬ 
tion of the A. B. B. F. M. a- 
mong the Creek Indians, in 
the town of Tuchabancheey 
Georgia, on the Chatahoochee 
river, in the neighborhood qf 
the late Big Warrior. Lejt 

Compere, M.—Mr- Simon# 

and Miss Jane Compere , tea?* 
cher-s.-*— Suitable building* 
having been erected, the 
school was commenced, May 
12, 1823. The number of 
scholars soon increased to 37,; 
which was about 50 at 
commencement of 1&25. 
less than a year, previous 
September, 1823 nearly 
000, had been forward^ 
this station; $2,000 from the 
Board, the remainder, from 
individuals and Associations 
in the vicinity. 
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pect to the lat® Mr. John 

WWmmion of New-York, who 
bequeathed $40,000 to differ* 
ent benevolent Institutions. 

Wrm Rivna r see Enoru 

w 

Woaboo, according to the 
orthography established by the 
Missionaries, Oahu, one of the 
fikindwieh Islands, 130 miles 
N. W. Owhyhee, anS 75 E. 8. 
E .Atooi ; 46 long- by 83 brow. 

The high mountains mi 
very fertile valleys intersperi- 
ed thong-bout the island pre¬ 
sent a very romantic scenery, 
and render it much the finest 
of the group. 

The Salt Lake , situated a- 
mong barren hills, about six 
miles W. N. W. Banareorah, 

is one of the finest natural 

curiosities, found in the isl¬ 
ands. It is an insulated body 
of water, about 2 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, a small distance 
from the sea, supposed to be 
a little above its level, and is 
entirely saturated with com¬ 
mon salt. It is supplied by a 
salt spring issuing from a 
neighboring hill. The salt 
chrystallzes in vast quantities 
at the bottom of the lake, and 
forms a continuous white crust 
from shore to shore. The salt 
thus formed is procured in 
considerable quantities for 


The populati 



the Mil 
ed the 


tion was fonha?- 
at 60,000 ; but 
y of the island, 
les have estimat- 
s at 4,000, jmA 
s at f 0,000. This 




the seat o 
Abode of all 


go«reroiB#Bt, the with another 



of the 'other island i, ml -of 
moil of the. persons of influ¬ 
ence in the whole group. 
This circumstance renders 
the station on this island a 
highly important one and very 
expensive.—-See Hanaroorah, 

WeotoroED Him, ; see _Do- 
wdmcOm 

Woodstock, town. New 
Brunswick; where tl»e Mis¬ 
sionaries of the S. prop, G. F. 

P. have labored with some 

« 

success. In 1315, Rev. JFYe- 
deride Diblee was the Mission¬ 
ary at this place, and, in the 
summer season, extended his 
labors to the 2 lower parishes. 

Woolwich Bay, in Naena- 
qu&land, S. Africa, on the W. 
coast, about 82° S. lat.—The 
Wesleyan Mi#sk®arie8 (sen-, 
template the establishment of 
a station in this quacter,which 
appears to be of great impor¬ 
tance, both from its neighbor¬ 
hood to the Great Namaquas 
and th® Damaras, and from 
the circumstance that it if 
strongly probable an inter¬ 
course is carried on by traffic 
among the natives quite across 
the continent to the Portu¬ 
guese settlements. 

Wyandots, tribe of Indians, 
in the N. part of Ohio, H Igke 
Erie; Their principal tesefve, 
containing 147,840 acres,» is 
at Upper; Sandusky, extend¬ 
ing more than 19 miles ffom 
E, to W. and 12 from N. to S 
Through the ’whole extent? 
the Sandusky #ihds its course, 
receiving several beautiful 
streams. This excellent tfpot, 
with another reservation of S 
miles •quire at Big fljprifg, 
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head of Blanchard's river* a- 
boul 11 or 15 
per Sandusky, is all the soil 
that remain*. to that part of 
the tribe, residing is the Unit* 
ed States, who were once the 
proprietors of as extensive 
tract of Gauntry. A pari of 
the tribe are settled on the 
river Canara, sear Fort Mal- 








Thc Society of Friend* pre- 

tribe for improve- 
counsel and pecuoi- 
ary aid. From 1803 to li I©, 
the Presbyterian church sup¬ 
ported a Missionary and a 
farming establishment among 
them. A few converts, the 
fruits of this mission, were 
put to death, on account of 
their religion, by the 'Roman 
Catholic Indians. A few'yean 
eince, a mam of eolsr, named 


SUwart* of the Methodist 
church, labored successfully 
with this tribe, s 50 embrac- 





rapidly rising from that 
state of wretchedness, com¬ 
mon to a savage 
of industry, and begin to a- 
dopt successfully the various 
agricultural arts, and to ea- 
joy the benefits of civilization, 
twether with the blessings of 
the Gospel.—Sep Lower San~ 
iwky* tipper Sandusky^ 

Wsmaab, or fFymta; see 
Wtmaah. 

Winb£R&, village, Cap® 
Colony, & Africa, 8 miles from 
Cape Town. A chapel has 

recently been erected here, 
in which Mr. Wright* Mis¬ 
sionary at Cape Town, offict* 

ates. 




* 

Yarmouth, town, os W. 
coast, Nova Scotia; where the 
S, prop. G. F. P. has, for a 
wig time, furnished the peo¬ 
ple with the means of grace, 
Yokrna Chukamab, re¬ 
cently called Goshen* Missfoo- 

of A. B. C. F. M. in 

>i, among 

the Choctaw*, about the cen¬ 
tre of the Six Town*, 115 
miles S. by W. Mayhew, 60 
W, by N. Emxnaus, and 25 
from the eouthern limits of 

rr | % a * 





the nation; commenced, in 

August, 1823. A prosperous 
school has been opened, anti 
a church organized.—Alfred 
Wright, M, -Elijah Bard- 
well , Sun. —Ebenezer Bliss , far¬ 
mer and mechanic Hie po¬ 
pulation for 10 miles arouse! ill 
thought to be more dense than 
m any other part of the na¬ 
tion ; but they are in gross 

and live very miser- 
t ho ugh there are some 
of industry. 
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Yowck i see 

B. Ft M. 

Yowl, town, 
Up. Canola,—1 

)prop. G, F. P* * 



i l§t§, % 8, 

lalionM Rev. 
at this place 


Yokgroo, native tewn in 
the Bullom Country, W, Afri¬ 
ca, about 8 miles from Free¬ 
town, on the opposite side of 
the Sierra Leone river, near 


Miirion; Q. M. 8.—In 181f % 
Rev. Ccwtovw# R. JYykmder 
'commenced a mission at Yon* 
grov Pomohy or Little Yongrao, 
about half a mile from the 
town, on land' given to the 
mission by the Headman of 
Yongree* Here he labored 
with diligence, ibr sefe#al 
years., • He translated' trade, 
hymns and large portions of 
the New Testament into Bui- 
lom, and prepared a vocabula¬ 
ry of abou t 2,000 words in the 
same language. He superin¬ 
tended a native boarding- 
school, which, in 1816, con- 
misted of 40 scholars, many of 
whom bad made considerable 
proficiency. He had also to 
far acquired the language as 


to be able to pfeweh * to "tbfe 
natives, who* began to lend a 
listening ear, when a revival 

of the slave-ttsd* rendered it 
I neeeatary to diteofitmoe the 
mission, in 1818. 

Yarn*, towny of liberated 
Africans, in the’parish of St. 
H«nry, Sierra Leone colony* 
W. Africa, on the Whale riv¬ 
er, near its mouth, about 10 

& 

miles N. Kent. Population, 
about 500. ‘-This town has 
been supplied with preaching 
mostly from the neighboring 
settlements; yet the people 
are wonderfully improved, and 
many have hopefully embrac¬ 
ed the troth. In 1822, about 
40 were admitted to com mu- ’ 
nion. : 

■ Yoatf, town Sad -Capital of 
Up. CMfsadto, 'bn If. W. coast 
, of. lake Ohtarh»' Tbe* town * 
is well built and contains a- 
bout 2,500 inhabitants. Here 
are 4 houses for public wor¬ 
ship, 2 for Episcopalians, 1 for 
Methodists and 1 for Roman 
Catholics. W. Ion. 79° 20'. 
If. lat. 43° 35'. 

Jdisribn; 8. prop. G. F. P. 
stationed Dr. Stratum hire, 
in 1803. Communicants, 350. 
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terranean, about 12 miles 




It is the mmt 
th© most fertile 
Islands; and. 
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for its'size, the most populous. 
Inhabitants, 40,000, chiefly of 
flie Greek church. This with 
6 other island* In the vicinity 
forms a republic, which wm 


under 



protection 


Great Britain, in 1815 






Zanie is the 
7 Islands, and 
16,000 Inhabi- 


Musion; L. M. S.—Rev. 
Isaac Ltmndes was stationed 
here, in 1819, and removed to 
Corfu, 1 822, m a more eligible 
place for the establishment of 
a mission for these islands ; 
the principal object of which 
is to awaken the members of 
the Greek church to religious 
inquiry, and promote the cir¬ 
culation of the Scriptures in 
Modem Greek. Previous to 
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bis removal, he nearly com¬ 
pleted a Lexicon in Modern 
Greek and English; and trans¬ 
lated Mason on Self Know* 
ledge. 

Eiauw; see Ckiauw. 

Eoab, town of about -25© 
Hottentots, Cape Colony, S. 
Africa, about 250 miles E* 
Cape Town.—The S. African 
Mis. Society has committed 
the care of this settlement to 
Rev; P, J. Joubtrt , since 1816; 
and much good has resulted 
from his labors. 

Zuxrchthal, settlement in 
the Crimea, to which Rev. 
Hmry Dieterich , of the Ger¬ 
man Society at Basle, proceed¬ 
ed, in 1823, to take charge of 
a colony of German emigrants. 

Zu»ebbach ; see Caledon 
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Afrtcawer’s Kaarl; read 
Africaner's Kraal. 

Ahuahu; see Jfangtta* 
Aitutake; see Rarotongm, 
Amherstburg, town and 
capital of Essex county, Up. 
Canada, on Detroit river, 3 
miles above its entrance into 
l*ake Erie, and 14 below De¬ 
troit. It has about 150 houses 
and a good harbor. 

The S. prop. G. F. P. sta¬ 
tioned Rev. Romatne Ralph 
here, in 1819. 

Akaa; nee P&umotu Isl¬ 
ands. 

Antigua; at.page 18, top 
of first column, instead of, 

Their members were, 40 
whites; 4,205 blacks; schol¬ 
ars 1,000 ; read, 12,000 were 
under their superintendence; 
of whom 7,420 were adult 
hearers belonging- to the con¬ 
gregations ; communicants, 
4,785. 

Anundanugur; see Jessore, 
AscpT, town, L. Canada , 16 
miles N. E. Magog lake. Pop, 
1 , 000 —See Orford. 

Atui; see Rarotonga* 

Au Borgve ; see Hayti. 

Badpookcr ; see Jessore , 
Battas ; see Sumatra . 
Beerguwj ; see JDinagie- 

j pore. 

Bemze; see 
Bequia ; see 
Bey root, or 

Western A»ia, on 






the S. shore of 
ranean, and W. side of a 
bay. E. Ion. 35° 

33° W. The houses are built 
of mud and soft stone, and ana 
dark, damp'and inconvenient* 
The streets are narrow and 
dirty. They were once pav¬ 
ed with stohes of irregular 
shape and unequal size, which 
are now, in many instances^ 
wide apart, and simply furnish 
stepping places in rainy wea¬ 
ther. It was once the chief 
town of the Druses, and," 
though now possessed by the 
Turks, it Is still the great 
emporium of all that dwell up¬ 
on the mountains. 

Beside 3 large mosques and 
several small ones, the city 
contains a Roman Catholic, 
a Maronite, a. Greek, and a 
Cathotljc-Greek church. The 
population is estimated to be 
between 5 and 10,000; of 
whom about one-third are 
Turks; the rest are Chris¬ 
tians of various denominations. 

Mission ; A. 

1823.—/«mic Bird, 
ell, Ms.—both 

Biabou; mm 

BnvrofmiAE 

ton . 

Boitm pore ; 

BoaABORA 1 

a lat. 













read 



0 



D 


ill ill! 


U. 


r%l j 

UJ ¥ 


Up. Canada, 
the Detroit 



/ 
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38 1 


tteaf Port Malden. Near its 
mouth, a part of the Wyandot 
Indians reside, who have re¬ 
cently been visited by a Mis¬ 
sionary. A revival commenc¬ 
ed among* them in the early 
part of 1824, and a considera¬ 
ble number have hopefully em¬ 
braced the Gospel.— - 

Griffis, M. 

Canonan; see St. Vincent. 

Castlet on ; page 88, for, 
see Oneida Casthton ; read, 
see Oneida Castle. 

Cavan, town, Up- Canada, 
Srhere the S. prop. G. F. P. 
stationed Rev. X Thompson, 


rant and 
83° a*\ 


Mb 



. lorn 



Chambl.it, seigniory, L. Ca¬ 
nada, S3 miles E. Montreal. 
Mere is a fort, and a village 
of about 100 houses.—-The S. 
prop. G. F. P. stationed Rev. 
Mr. Parkin here, in 1819. 

Chaleaubrllalr ; see St. 
Vincent. 

« 

. Douglass ; see Rawdon. 

. Furruckabaj», fortified 
town, and capital of a district 

of the name name, in Agra, 
^ind. about A, mMs? from the 
W. bank -of the Ganges. E. 
Ion. 79° 33'. N. tat* S7° 33'. 
Mission; BrfiiS. 1823.— 

.i».-. Mickmrds, MR. i« 

a young* mao, born in India, 
educated In England, and is 
one of the first fruits of. Mr. 
Smith’s ministry ait Benares- 

RtcsMut, or On^* 
poor, capital of a district of 
the same name, in Oude, Hind- 
and is the raeid«ci -of the 
British citII establishment of 
the district. Population, a« 
bput 70,000, -extremely igno- 




Michael Wilkinson , M.—Some 
leading members of the Eng¬ 
lish society at this place, hav¬ 
ing long desired an English 
Missionary and having engagi 
ed t& provide a house and sup¬ 
ply a considerable proportion 
of the expense, Rev. Mr. JYlor- 
ris and wife proceeded from 
Benares to this station, in 
March, 1823. Mr. Morris was 
soon obliged to leave on ac¬ 
count of ill health, and was 

4 

succeeded by Mr. Wilkinson 
and wife, concerning whose 
labors and success little in 

known. 

Granadinjc Islands ; see 

SL Vincent. 

Hant’s Harbosl; see Isl ¬ 
and Cove. 

Hemjngsford ; see Shef- 
mgton. 

Hopefield; see Union. 

HuabeiNe ; for E. Otaheite; 
read N. W. Otahette. 

* 

I-JK-HUN-NAH, Choctaw 

settlement of* about 25 fami¬ 
lies, about 30 miles W. May- 
hew. It has been formed, 
within 3 or 4 years, through 
the influence of Capt .Folsom, 
an enlightened chief. Most of 
these families, : previous to 
their coming together, were 
wanderers, without property, 
Industry, *or character. Since 
about the commencement of 
1823. tbev have excluded 


fieldi in which t umf 


j from their' 
*e built mm- 
, and possess 
thdv rotate a 


in nw 


§m 


ADDITIONS AM® doRaAfrriOMi^ 


good in 



Maiaoiti ! see Taputuwuni. 
Manges a ; called by the 
natives Ahuahee; see Jtoro* 

JMante ; see .Rarotonga. 
Marsden’s Vale, Mission* 
Station of the G. M. S. in, the 
lay of Islands, New Zealand, 
established with favorable 
prospects, in 1823. — Henry 
Miami, M. with several as¬ 
sistants. 

Mitiaro ; see Rarotonga* 
Mqschuanas ; same am Bm r- 
chuanas. 

Mymensing, chief town of a 
district of the same name, IS, 
Jessore, Bengal, Hind, where 
the 3. M. S, established a mis¬ 
sion-station, in 1823. It wan 
commenced by Messrs. Reikf 
and Robert Go rdom with JRoa- 
doorlubh , a native convert, all 
of whom went from Calcutta* 
Already a Christian society 
of 10 persons has been formed; 
and the devotion■! spirit with 
which this undertaki&g has 

been commenced affords plea.- 

sing ground to hope for its 
success. 

__ Nagoee ; sea-port, Tanjore, 

Hind. Population, 15,000.. 

See Trahqntbar. 

__ sho, "Kltssion-Station of 
U. F. M. 8» amoaff the Qtwgm 
of _ths Missouri, near their 
village, oa a river of the same 
name, about 80 miles 3. W. 
Harmony, commenced, Sep- 


The A. B. C. F. M, has re¬ 
cently commenced a mission 
at this place.— Cyrue Eying- 
ton, M. —David Wright^ Mrs. 
Wright and Mrs. Moseley, 
teachers. 

Indians; see * North Ame¬ 
rican Indians. 

Isjle a Quatre ; see St. Vin¬ 
cent. 

Jaffna, page 166, 2d col¬ 
umn, 16ih line from bottom, 
for 118, read 170, of whom 30 
are girts* Same line et seq. 
instead of, the whole number 
of free schools, &c. read, the 

whole aim of day-schools, 
ait IImei same tine, attached to 
the raise ioh was. 42, coo tam¬ 
ing 1,300 children who-daily 

attended. 

Jungipore, town, Bengal, 
Hind, on the Bhagerutty riv¬ 
er, 20 miles N. Moorshedabad, 

whew the East India Compa¬ 
ny have a large factory for 
raw silk. E. Ion. 88° 13''. N. 
lat. 24° 28'. 

Jlfunon ;—The Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary Society has recently 
established rankri$fwa, a 
native convert, who, .for 19 
years, has adorned a Christian 


h 


KeelpatAM ; *©e Tmmvml- 

m 

KiRGHitiAKSj see Orenburg. 
Komarawangalam i see 


KUNRUMGALUM J 

umburap 

L-*wo* : gee Wei 


see Sib 


J&immmi C.M. & 


M.— Samuel B. Bright, As. 

If otter j see FmUey T \ nm $. 
Omi Town i ape Sherington . 
Ovde; under this article, 
referonoe should have been 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OP 



J&i0g(ow*r 


TO THE MEM THEM, 




their Station s, time or entering, 

OR DECEASE. 


— 

In the following list it is designed to embrace all ordained 

Missionaries and Native .Preachers. It has. been commloi 
* » * * * 

great care and patient research yet the nemee of some 
may have been omitted, whodeserre a place^uuoag this v«*s» 
rafale list, and tome may have been inserted, who have labor¬ 
ed among the heathen, but not as* Preadhers, or Missionaries^ 
especially, the United Brethren, who give no titles of distinc¬ 
tion. Owing to the ?ery frequent changes and itinerating* 
habits of the A$e£bod»t Missionaries* only the plants* wheye 
they commenced, and where they were, at the last dates, are 
noted; and sdmetiiHfas the province, #r island, is inserted 
instead of a particular station. 

The columns for the date* are imperfect, and the blanks 
mat be filled with a pen. Where a date is inserted, and 

•V 4 * • *• 

year not known, b signifies before, and a about. In ih# 
mmn eC dvrtes for deaths, l signifies left the mission. In ail 
.where two figures »re u md with an apostrophe, 1 1i i* 





* 

M 


MISSIONARIES. 

Aaron. 

AbrJh 
Abbot, J. 



5 



Adam, Matthew T, 
Adam, William 
Adams, Obadiah 


STATIONS. 

entered. 

meiB. 

Traoquebar 

1733 

1745 

Palamcotta 

b 1816 


St. Andrews 

’18 

I a nm 

Port of Spain 

? 09 

Benares 

*20 


Calcutta 

< ’18 

l 1822 

Jamaica, 

’19 - 

1819-20 



590 


♦ 


Aiftykal:am, 

Ad I*oe, Robert 
Mky, W. 

Akers both, 

Albert, J. G. 
Albrecht, Abraham 

Albrecht, Cb^piian 



Alden, Robert 

Allen, Henry 
Allen, John D. 
Allen, Samuel 

Amec, William 

Anders, Gotlieb 
Anderson, Snen 

Anderson, WsUiaai 


Andrews, 13a* 
Andrus, Joseph R. 

e 

Aratooa, C. Carapeit 


Archbell, James 


Ault, William 
Bacon, Samuel 

Badger, *Jos eph 
Bailies, Frederic 
Rally, Benjamin 


CHTKRED< 

b Me 


mao 



Baily, Robert 
Baker, Henry 
Safctr, John- 


Amboy na 

Greenland 

Namaqnae 

Warm lath 
NMWaqoM 
Warm lath 

Pella 

Scotia 
St. John*, 

Xing* ton 

West Indies 

Ceylon 

Negombo 

West India# 

Mabaica 

Gnmdenbutten 

Labrador 

Griqumtown 

Caledon 

Pacaitsdorp 

St. Andrews 

West Africa 

Freetown 

Jessore 

Surat 

Calcutta 

Rede Fountain 

Gamamp 

Lily Fountain 

Batticaloe 

West Africa 

Kent 

Wyandot* 

Mirtha’i Vineyard 

Madras 

Cotjm 

Nel 

Cotta ' 

Antrim 
Coty 


6 


b 



wut indies 
Wmm leofim 







m 



mm 




I 


*f4 

M6 
> 




’tf 

M8 

MS 

*0t 

r tl 

9 M 

•an it 

"it 

f ist 

Will 

M9 

m 

W! 

M4 


Not. 1821 
1755 



July SS,18S1 




1815 

MayS, MfO 
•* . 11810 


I 

M7 







7 
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missionaries 


♦ 


Bakker, J. 
Baldwyn, De?. 
Bam ford, Stephen 
Hampton, Wil 
Bankhead, W. 




I a 1822 






Prince Edward 
Cuttack 
Calcutta 


• a 



*21 'Not. 1822 




Bareobruck, G. T. 







George 


Barnet b, J. C. 
Barr, Ninian 

i 

Bartlett, John 


Madrai 

Combaconam 

Tranquebar 

Eimeo 

Huaheine 

Theopoli® 

Bethelsdorp 
Theopofls 
Susoo Cowntry 
Harbor Grace 
Inland Core It Per- & 
Theopoiii [lican 


I 

’18 

’23 

’17 

’18 

’16 

>21 

’09 

’22 




Pella 

a 

’15 

9 

Bauss, 

Greenland 

b 

>14 



West Indies 

b 

’16 


Beacock, William 

Dominica 



1817 

Beams, 11, 

Jamaica 


m 


Beck, James II. 

Cape Town 


’20 


Beck, John 

Greenland 


1734 

l 1777 

Beck, John Jacob 

Greenland 


1770 

1822 .*82 

Beck, John Chr. 

Labrador 

b 1817 


Beckauer, C. W.. 

York, W. Africa 


»23 

July 5,1823 

fihcker, John 

New Eden 


’ll 

# 

Becker, W. Ford 

Poland Jew* 


’21 


Beddy, Joseph' P. 

Madras 


’24 

♦ 

Brighton, Thomas 

Malacca 


’18 



Georgetown 


’19 


Beinbrech, J. D. 

Gnadenthal 

1 

’16 


- BeU, John 

Per lican 





Port de Grare 




Bell, William 

. Mandat? 


’21 

18M 

Bellamy, George 

West Indies 

i 

’18 



Georgetown, Dea 

B. 


No .», lift 

Bonnet, William 

Horton 




Bennie, John 

Chumie 


’tt 


Boon, Henry 

near Persia 


*25 


Berg, C. F. 

Basse Terre 

b 

’12 




b 

’19 


Berger, 

Carmel 

b 

*23 


Became* So km 

Augusta 

1 

’«• 



D 


Jioitizea Dv 



i 
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MISSIONARIES. 

Be van, Thomas, 
Berner, Frederic L 



Bioknel, Btnrj 



Bingham, Hiram 
B 



STATIONS, 

ENTERED/ 

& 

- »tu>. 

Madagascar 

Odessa 

^20 

Jan. 31 1819 

Bilhet 

’14 

1817 

Otabeite 

1797 

a. 

Pa para 

1818 

Aug. 7, 1820 

Greenland 

Han&roorah 

Jamaica 

1734 
1820 
b ’18 

1808 




B 

Biss, John 
JBird, Isaac 
Black, Willinm 
Blackburn, Thomas 

Blair, Wm. C. 

Bhts, 

Blitt, J. 

Bloomfield, Bezaleel 
Biyth, George 

Boehmer, 

Boehnish, Frederio 
Boeehof, 


Kingston 
Waiakea 
Serampore 
Beyroot 
Nora Scotia 
West Indies 
St. Christopher 

Monroe 

St. Jan 
Paramaribo 
Malta 
Nasran 
J amaica 
Paramaribo 
Greenland 
St. Thomas 
St. Croin 


Boerlin, Dora Neusatz 

Boeving, John George Tranquebar 
Bonatz, John G. Groenekloof 

Gnadenthal 

Booth, Jatpea Montreal 

St. Armandt 
Boothby, Jeremiah West Indies 

Domitfida 

Bormeister, Ferdinand Amboyua 
Boss, Tranquebar 

Bott, Joseph Ceylon 


Bouley, William 
Bourne* James 


Bourne. Richard 



Brain, 

Braiuerd. 





Jafihapatam 

Chunap 

Honduras 

Belize 
Mirshpee 
Kim go 

Wilks’ Harbor 

Tuha 

Raugoon 

Kauuaumeek 

Crosweek* 

Cranbury 

Northampton 



b ’23 
b ’ 



b 

b 


6 


’ 22 - 

’16 
’ll 
’21 

’24 
*24 

1734 
1622 
’23 
*23 
1709 
h 1816 
* 


a ’22 
b ’ 


’21 
b 1735 
ib)9 
’19- 






3 





’10 % July, J810 


* t 


t Oct. 1747 



Ml BSIOKARU 


Breithaupt, 
Bridgnell, 
Brigham, John C. 
Brindabund, t 

m 

Broadbent, Sami 


BroomhaJl, Benjamin 





Brown. Samuel 


Browning, Thomas 
Brownlee, John 


Bruckner, Gottlob 

ill 1 

Brunner, 

Brunner, 

Bran sd on, 

Brunton, Henry 

Boeckner, J. O, 

Buck, G. G. 

Bu rebel], 

Burgar, John 
Burghardt, 
Burridge, M, 

Burt, William 
Burton, J. 

•Burton, Richard 



Sampson 




Butten&ar. 

Byhan, 

Byington, Cyrus 



Caemmerer 
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•fAflilfc 


ESTXEXD. DIED. 



Moughyr 
Ceylon 
South Africa 
Maquaiie 
Otaheitf 
Regents Town 
Port au Prince 
Freetown 
West Indies 

Antigua 

Kaniy 

South Africa 
Chumie 
Sam g mu g 
Salatiga 
Gracehill, Ant. 
Virgin Islands 
Be ram pore 
• Susoo Country ■ 
Karas® 

Paramaribo 

Paramaribo 

Jamaica 

M orant Bay 

Naiu 

Aubigny 

Newport 

Terrebonne 

Benooolen 

Sebolga 

Annapolis 

Horton 

Kiddeekiddta 

Paramatta 

Ba*hta 

Gambie? “ 

Leicester Mountain 
Cherokee* 

Carmel 
Sourabaya 
Spring Platt 
Elliot 

-hun-nah 


o 


I 


a 




I 





• M 3 
f l« 

Me 

»«i 

*23 

1797 



M6 



’21 

’20 

M7 

M 3 

M$ 

*22 

’21 

’24 

1799 

1798 

1803 

M5 

’17 

m 


M9 

’22 

’20 

’20 

’22 

’19 



’08 
t 





1783 


1821 




1801 

1813 



1812, m 




1812 


ii 


DIED. 


m 




Galle 




MISSIONARIES. 

£allaway, John 

Campbell, william 
Capers, William 
Carey, Botfctee Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Arm 

Amboy na 
Agimeer 
West Africa 
Li fed a 

Carey, William, D. D. Calcutta 

Mudnabatty 








n 


Carey, Jabez 

•s» 

Carey, Lott 




Carey, Williaap, Jr. 

Carruthers, J. J. 
Carver, Robert 

Carvosso, Benjamin 

/ 

0 

Catterick, Thomas 
Catts, James 
Chamberlain, John 


Chamberlain, Wm 

¥ 

1 

Chambers, Hiram 
Chapman, Epaphras 

I 

Chapman, Joseph 


Serampor© 

S^JamahU 

Cutwa 
Crimea 
Ceylon 
Jaira&nataxn 
New South Wales a 
Van Diemen’s Land a 
Kingston 
Shefford 

West Indies 

»* 

Dominica 
Serampore 
Cutwa 
Agra 
Sirdhana, 

Monfbyr 

WIM» Town 

BcHarjr 

Union 
Hopefield * 

West Iw*hes 


3 


Tortota 

Chapman, Jwe^i, Jr. W«*t Indie* 


Chater, John 


Cheeswf ht, James 
Christensen* l^omaa 


m 



ciufce. 


Serampore 
Rangoon 

Colombo 
West Indies 
Demarara 

rador 
utta 
St Vincent 



a 

§ 


1794 * 
1799 
1808 
’10 
5 2l 

M« 

*2t 
’22 

m 5 
’16 
fei 

*03 

*04 

’10 

M3 * 

Me 

. 

*21 
’20 
’23 ' 


* tf , 


4 % 


a ’IT 

*oe 

*07 

he 


July 






S 

J 


1! 

f 


18*1 


% 

# 


I 

* 




J !U!U. 





i 


* 



APPEND tie* 


sts 


MISSIONARIES 


STATIONS* 


Clarke, Samuel . Gage Town 
Clemens, Anton, M.A. Gnadinthal 


Clinch, John 
Clode, Samuel 


Close, Titus 



Coke, Dr. 

Coll, D. M. 
Collie, David 
Collins James 
Celmen, James 

i# , 


Colmar, Mm 

Compere, Lee 

Connor, James 

Cook, Charles 
Cooper, John 
Corner, W. F. 
Cornish, 

Cossit, Ranui 
Cotton, C. 

Cot ton, John 
Cool tart, James 
Coultas, William 
Cousin, Douglass 
Coven, James F. 

Com, 


Groenekloof 
Trinity Bay 
Otaheite 
Port Jackson 
Madras 
Negapafem 

Colombo 

Otahelt® 

Port Jactaott 

Ottawa* 

West Indies 
St. Stephen 
Malacca 
Gold Const 
Rangoon 
Chittagong 
Cox’s Bazar 
West Indies 
Tortola 
Kingston 
Withington 
Malta 

Constantinople 

Jerusalem 

Bombay 

Bushmans 

Dacca 
Yarmouth 
Dunham 
Marsh pee 
Kingston 
St. Kitts 
Karasi 
Otaheiti 
Port Jackson 
Basse Terre 
Visagapatam 
. Tuicarora 


Cran, George 
Crane, 

Crane, Robert 





Crawford, Am 
Cri»p f Mmuhi 


Parrsborough 
Bombay 


m 








a 1820 

o ^ i *SS 
’14 

M5 11893 

1797 

1798 
1822 

1786 1814 


1822 


*18 


*20 


*21 

July 4,1893 

*16 

Sept 1816 

*15 

l a 18111 

*23 


*18 


*19 

1 1821 

’24 


*n 


MS 


M2 

1816 

’04 

e 


* 






§§§ 


AWiiiix, 


Croft*, Joba 
Crook, Wm. Pasco* 


Croscomb, William 

i 

Crowe, William 
Cubit, G. 

Curtin, James 


Dali, Nicholas 
Game, 

Damus, 

Darling, David 

•*» 

David, Christian 
Davies, Henry 

Davies, John 


"Davies, John 

Davies, John 
Davies, William, 
Davis, D. G. 

Dawn, James 
Dawson, 

Dawson, James 
Dawson, Thomas 
De Bruyn 
Decker, Henry C. 
De Cruz, Domingo, 


STATIONS. 

West Indies 
Port Antonio 
St. Christina 
Eimeo 

Wilks’ Harbor 
We»l Indies 

Gibraltar 

Quilon 
St, John 
Antigua 
West Indies 
St, Bartholomew 
Tranquebar 
Tranquebar 
St. Croix 
Bimeo 

Border’s Point 

Greenland 

West Indies 

St. Christopher 

O taheite 

Huaheine 

Papara 

Bahamas 

Spanish Town 

George Town 

Freetown 

Nevis 

Jamaica 

Coos away tee 

Visjgapatam 

Madras 

Chittagong 

Wilberforce 

Goa malty 


Dim©. 


Midnajor® 

Deerr, William Jamei Burdwan 
Dehm, ' • Sarepta 

Pilgerhut 

Hope 

Dehne, Lewis C. Paramaribo 

Bambey - 

Deininger, T. C. Malta 

Dencke,Christopher F.Fairfield 

New Fairfield 


a 

b 

a 


me 



i ’17 
’06 

1719 

1757 

■ 

,’17 

’If 
1735 
a ’21 

b ’#3 
’01 
’18 





’ 20 ...... 1 

’If 

’23 

’14 

’18 

’ 23 ' 

’15 

’10 

’ 1 * 

’12 

’17 


I 181 


*18 
9 hi 


173i 

1757 



1824 
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MISSIONARIES. 


m 


IWTERMfc 


PIED 





Diblee, Frederick 
Dickson, John 


Desbriisy, Albert 
Dee ranges, Augustus Tranquebar 

Visigapatam 
Couta 
Woodstock 
Harass 
As trash; 
Calcutta 
Hater In 
Zuerchthal 
Persia' 

# . Grenada 
St# Thomas 






*05 July 2,1810 
*23 Jan. 12,1824 


I *15 



9 



1174 


a 


Dieterick, Henry 
Dittricb, 

Dixon, 



% 

% 

f 


b 



D&ber, Leonard 


.’16 

1732 , 


Edwards, Edwaid 

Edwards, Jonathan 
Edwards, William 
Egede, Hans 
le, Paul 
■hardt, J. P. * 

Eldon, James' 

Elliot, John 
Elliot, Richard 




Wet, Charles 
Ellis, 


Corannas 
Stockbridge, lad. 
Zak River 
Greenland . 
Greealani 
Matura 
Caltura 
Otaheite 
Indians \ 

Tobago [Coast 
Geor getown & W.. 
Upper Sandusky 
Antigua 
Cedar Hall 
Jamaica 
34 * 


’18 

*24 

1751 

1799 

1721 

1734 

*04 

’15 





W 4 § 

’OS 


*4 


’21 

m 



Dodge, Nathaniel B. 

Harmony 


’21 

Donaldson, John 

Surat 


*17 

Douglas, 

Sooj unpore 


’22—3 

Dawson, William 

Bahamas 

b 

’18 


Bermuda 



Dunbar, Jamee 

Bermuda 

b 

’22 

Duncan, Peter 

W. Indies 

a 

’29 

% 

Spanish Town' 

a 

’23 

Daring, Heavy 

Gloucester 


’16 

Eberle, J,.Michael 

Greenland 

b 

’J« 

Ebner, E. 

Pella 


’ll 


Africaner’s Hraal 


’15 

Edmonds, James 

Booth Africa 


1799 

» 

Bengal 


’00 

JIM John 
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